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Polish Bosses Find 
Their Best Men 
Speak Russian 

By Stephen Engelberg 

New York Timm Service 

PRZEMYSL, Poland — In the factories and on the construction 
sites of eastern Poland, there is a new model employee these days. 
Trustworthy, tireless and willing to accept half the prevailing wages, 
these highly prized workers speak broken Polish and are likely to 
answer to names like Nikolai, Mikhail or Ivan. 

They are Russians, Lithuanians and Ukrainians. Like the Poles 
who have for years streamed west to work without permits in 
America and Western Europe, they are nocking to Poland. caanMo 
earn sums equivalent to eight months' Soviet pay in a month. Some 
enter legally, while many more come on tourist visas and inen melt 
into the cities and countryside, wherever there is work. 

The result is a paradox of Eastern Europe's mevm transition to 
capitalism. While state enterprises in the Soviet Union have earned a 
reputation for inefficiency and indolence, Polish employers in tnis 
bonder region speak of Soviet workers in awe-stn^k tones— even as 
Poles continue to supply the West with cheap, illegal labor. 

“They work for much less money; they don’t need vodka, and they 
work without supervision." said Michal Rabski who owns two 
cosmetic stores and is putting the final touches on his three-story 
home. His construction crew consists of two Nikolais and a Pyotr, all 
from Sambor, a Ukrainian city about 55 kilometers {35 mues) uom 
the border. 

“Look at the way they work —everything is neatly put away," Mr. 
Rabski said with evident delight. “If they were Poles, half of the 
village would be up here having drinks." 

To the visiting Soviet workers, the most important feature or 
Poland's economic program is the internal ccmverobuity of the 
Polish currency, the zloty. While foreigners are officially barred from 
trading zlotys for dollars or other foreign currency, the exchange 
counters in various Polish dries serve all comers. 

Soviet visitors can also use their zlotys to buy goods that are scarce 
in the Soviet Union —from cars to children’s clothing —and resell 

^ThMwo Nikolais andFyotr are typical They entered the mm try 
legally, sponsored by a Polish construction company, and work in 
tom sparerime for Mr. Rabski, earning 10.000 zlotys per hour, a bit 
less than$l and about half or what Poles make for comparable labor. 

Their total monthly pay. 1.4 million zlotys, turns into S128. winch 
in turn can be traded for at least 4,000 rubles at the current black- 
market exchange rate — eight months’ pay for the average Soviet 
factory worker, although workers in private, cooperative and other 
enterprises can earn much more. 

A year ago, officials throughout Eastern Europe feared theimnn- 
nent arrival of hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of refugees 
from a collapsing Soviet Union. 

That has not materialized, but Polish officials worry that 
the loosening of travel restrictions in the Soviet Union presages a 
flood of migrant workers who wfll take jobs from Polesor foroelocal 
wages lower. Poland shares a border with Lithuania, which recenriy 
wot its independence, and the Ukraine, which has similar ambitions. 

The phenomenon reflects the differing pace of economic change m 
the two countries. Poland is in the second year of a far-reaching 
program that filled once empty shops with goods; the Soviet Umon 
is still debating the "first steps toward dismantling its command 
economy. Further, Soviet workers have little or no incentive rework. 


See NIKOLAIS, Page 5 
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Social Democrats Win in Portugal 

i TSRON fAPl — Prime Minister Anibal Cavaco Silva’s Social 
Democratic Party won a clear majority in Portogals kgkilajjve 
eSonson Sunday, the main-opposition Socialist Party conceded. 

Ferro Rodrigues, a member of the Socialist IJn/sMtional 
secretariat, reada brief party statement expressing disappointment 
at the results and congratulating the victors. 

With over a quarter of votes counted, the Social had 

won 57 JpercenL The Socialists had 24.6 percent alter the 
r«£i 1364ofthe 4,208 electoral precincts. A prqectiop on state 
SSirimaare the Sot£ Democrats 126 to 136 deputies m the 23£ 
Assembly ofthe Repubfia The Socialists are expected to wm 76 
to 83 seats in the single-chamber parliament. 
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Paris and London 

Cool to Joining 
Arms Cut Plan 

But Goriachev’s Offer Wins 

Cheers in Western Europe 


| ' .. i |0MC«(lfeone/k_ 

Yngosbr Anny sokfiere loading mortar on Sunday (taring »n assault oo CioHiM poatioiis in the city of Vokorar in eastern Croafia. 

EC Warns Yugoslavia of More San ctions 


By Blaine Harden 

Washington Post Service 

ZAGREB, Yugoslavia — The 
European Community tried Sun- 
day to force peace upon Yugosla- 
via's warring parlies with threats of 
economic isolation, but fighting in- 
tensified across the breakaway re- 
public of Croatia. 

The escalation of the ethnic war 
between Croats and Serbs came a 
day after a general call to arms by 
the Croatian president, Franjo 
Tudjman. He called on "all forces 

. tQ 4Wrad.Coatia-.from ^Serbian 
imperialists and the bloodthirsty 
remnants of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist military." 

Guns and uniforms were handed 
out to new volunteers in several 
dries and towns across Croatia. 

General Andrija Rnseta, a Serb 
and the deputy commander of fed- 
eral forces in Croatia, said Mr. 
Tudjman was “asking for all-out 
war." 

For the second straight day, Mr. 
Tudjman and the federal minister 
of defense. General Vdjko Kadije- 
vic, failed to agree on how to carey 
out a proposed cease-fire. The 
squabbling appears to have crip- 
pled a potentially far-reaching po- 
litical accord reached by the war- 
ring parties Friday in The Hague. 

Seemingly fed up with the unwil- 
fagess of the Yugoslavs to stop 
shooting at each other, EC foreign 
ministers warned the combatants 
that unless they stopped fighting by 


midnight Monday, Lrade and eco- 
nomic sanctions would be imposed. 

“We have to make the protago- 
nists in this disaster realize that if 
by Monday people have not re- 
spected the agreement, the Com- 
munity wiQ lake measures against 
those who do not fulfill the ac- 
cord," the Spanish foreign minis- 
ter, Francisco FeroMdez Ordbfiez, 
said in the Netherlands. 

Possible economic measures that 
the EC ministers said might be tak- 
en range, from an oil embargo to 
full economic and trade sanctions.- 
Hiert? S^'sk^fidaoT however, ■ 
among several foreign nnmstm 
about the Community’s ability to 
face peace with economic threats. 

The Dutch foreign minister, 
Hans van den Broek, said that the 
European Connmnuty was “really 
reaching the limits of what it 
ootdd do. 

There were three air strikes on 
Sunday by Yugoslav jets within 
eight kflometers (five miles) of Za- 
greb, the Croatian capital One of 
the strikes hit a small airport, kill- 
ing a Croatian militiaman and in- 
juring four. 

The coastal city of Zadar was 
reported on Sunday to have been 
encircled by federal tanks. Cro- 
atian radio said the city had been 
pounded by a daylong bombard- 
ment from fighter jets, helicopters 
and tanks. 

The eastern city of Vnkovar, un- 

See SANCTIONS, Page 6 



By Craig R. Whitney 

Hem York Time* Service 
LONDON — officials in West- 
ern Europe on Sunday welcomed 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev’s 
proposals fa sweeping unilateral 
cuts in the Soviet nuclear arsenal 
particularly his assurance that the 
weapons would remain under strict 
central control as the country con- 
tinues to come apart. 

But neither Britain nor France 
took up his suggestion that other 
countries besides the Soviet Umon 
and the United States consider re- 
ductions in their nuclear deterrent 

In Washington on Saturday, 
President Gerage Bush welcomed 
Mr. Gorbachev’s reciprocation on 
elimination of nuclear weapons as 
“good news fa the whole world, 
but said that details needed to be 
ironed out before a summit meet- 
ing. . . 

“1 think they’re on the right 
track,” Mr. Bush said after the So- 
viet called to inform him of 
the proposals. “I think the world 
will view it as very positive. 

Mr. Bush said American officials 
in Moscow, led by Undersecretary 
of State Reginald Bartholomew, 
woe discussing details with their 
Soviet counterparts. 

Indicating that he thought Mr. 
Gorbachev’s call fa a summit 
ww»tfng was premature, Mr. Bush 

said, “I think both of ns agree that 

there's plenty of work to do right 

now between both rides.” 

Asked if the new proposals reas- 
sured him about Soviet control 
over their nuclear weapons stock- 
piles, Mr. Bush said; /My ww is 
that they want to have fail-safe 
control as much as anybody does. 
The republics, want that, the center 
wants that” 


Prime Minister John Major of 
Britain said the United Kingdom 
would go ahead with plans for new 

submarine-launched Trident mis- 
siles with more warheads ihan its 
existing Polaris force. 

President Francois Mitterrand 
bad made no public statement 
about the Soviet proposals by late 
Sunday afternoon, according to mis 
office in Paris. He said after Mr. 
Bush’s announcement of unilateral 
cots last month that France felt no 
need to follow the American exam- 
ple, since its own small submanne- 
miesfle force was not comparable. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl of; 
West Germany described Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s announcement as “a fur- 
ther step towards security and sta- 
bffity in Europe.'’ 

He singled out the announce- 
mm t that all Moscow’s strategic 
weapons would be placed under a 
anpte military command as a reas- 
suring step fa the future. 

Mr. Major described the Soviet 
decisions as “a turning point in the 
peace process.” . 

But, he and other officials m 
London insisted, Britain wffl go 
forward with plans to modernize its 
deterrent force with four new sub- 
marines, each carrying 16 U.S.-de- 
signed Trident nuclear missiles 
with seven or eight warheads 
apiece, starting in 1994. 

^Trident is the essential mm- 
mum defense that we need in tins 
country.” Mr. Major said, empha- 
sizing that the Soviet Union was 
still an “immense nuclear power.' . 

The British deterrent now con- 
sists of four older submarines car- 
rying 16 Polaris missiles apiece, 
and only three warheads on each 
nnsfl e. But one of the submarines 


See ARMS, Page 6 
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Extremists in Germany Step Up Attacks 
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France said the EC overstepped 
its authority in vetoing a take- 
over of a Canadian aircraft 
maker. Page 7. 

The dollar has room to fall 
against the yen. Page 7. 
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Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispotdia 

BONN — Rightist gangs stepped up racist 
attacks in Germany over the weekend, beating 
forei gne rs and attacking refugee centos, and a 
federal agency said that far more neo-Naas 
were roaming the nation t h a n previously 
thought. 

From the state of Hesse in western Germany 
to the state of Brandenburg in the east, extreme 
rightists besieged asylum shelters and Injured at 
least six foreigners, the police said. 

German radio said the police had reported 
about 50 racist attacks on refugee homes and 
foreigners in ihe street, twice as many as a week 
ago. About 25 arrests were reported. 


In what appeared to be a symbolic attack on 

German democracy, neo-Nazis also sprayed 
swastikas and other symbols of the Hitler era 
on the gravestone of Konrad Adenaner, West 
Germany’s first chancdlor, in the Rhmeside 
village of RbOndorf. 

The far-rigbtist Republican Party, mean- 
while, won its first seats on the Hannover City 
Council during local elections in the western 
state of Lower Saxony. The Republicans, who 

? m ;«lt anri XuwiQ nw .dncaitS lUCC 


People’s Union won seats in Bremens parlia- 
ment on an anti-foreigner campaign. The Ban- 
nova election Sunday followed overnight vio- 
lence in various parts of the country. 

In one street attack, four skinheads beatup * 
woman and three men from Nigenaat a festival 
in BrtlhL near Mannheim. One of the Nigerian 
men was tut on the head with a beer bottl e and 
Ta Wgn to a hospital- Two skinheads were arrest- 
ed, the police said. 


win one a two seats. 

A week earlier, the radical-right German 


been asylum-seeicers manure inuu nui-, 
the violence has also spread to West Europeans. 

See GERMANY, Page 6 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The United 
States and the Soviet Union, which 
have competed fa more than four 
decades to build ever-larger and 
more sophisticated arsenals of nu- 
clear weapons, now seem to have 
started wnat amounts to an arms 
race in reverse. 

By proposing to match and ex- 
ceed the aims reduction proposals 
made by President George Bush, 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev 

has put an entirely new twist on the 

Cold War pattern of one-upman- 
ship that led to nearly continuous 
expansion and improvement of 
U.S. and Soviet nuclear forces. 

The Soviet plan, as outlined by 
Mr. Gorbachev in a broadcast ad- 
dress, appears to embrace all of the 
unilateral arms cuts urged by 

ifpintahfte withdrawal 
of more warheads from a status of 
'•strategic alert” — that is, ready 
fa sudden war. In addition, Mr. 
Gorbachev would trim more strate- 
gic, or long-range, arms, whfle pro- 
posing to place new constraints at 
airplane-carried tactical nndear 
bombs. 

The comp etitive nature of the 
plan was exemplified by Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s description of the moves 
as “counter-steps caused” by Mi. 
Bush’s initiative, and by his state- 


meal that the Soviets would “for 
our part” cut troops by 700,000 
while the United States is cutting 
its troops by half a million. 

The pledged Soviet withdrawal 
or damnation of tactical nndear 
weapons, in concert with a similar 
move already pledged by Mr. Bush, 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

will rid much of the world of aims 
that have come to be seen as posing 
an intolerable risk of nndear ter- 
rorism a accidents. 

The Soviet plan also seeks to 
raise anew several long-standing 
items on Moscow’s anns-cantrol 
agenda fa which Washington has 
previously had little enthusiasm. 
Among them are a mutual declara- 
tion that nuclear arms will be used 
only for retaliation, a negotiated 
halt to nearly 50 years of nuclear 
rwtiing and radical arms cuts to 
roughly halve the level allowed un- 
der the new Strategic Anns Reduc- 
tion Treaty. . . . 

Perhaps u> make these initiatives 
more palatable to Washington, Mr. 
Gorbachev has thrown what un- 
doubtedly will be seen as a very 
large and meaty bone: Fa the first 
time since the 1983 proposal of 
President Ronald Reagan’s space- 
based missile defenses, a Strategic 

See RACE, Page 6 
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By Clifford Krauss 

New York Tuna Servlet 
WASHINGTON — Because of 
concerns over his human-rights re- 
cord, Bosh administration officials 
have began to modify the ir un - 
equivoralsupport fa the Reverend 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, who was 
forced from the Haitian presidency 
in a coup aweekagp- 
In a shift of policy that first be- 
came clear on Sunday, officials said 


the ad mini s t r a tion had concluded 
that Father Aristide must be per- 
suaded to disavow supporters who 
have perpetrated human-rights vio- 
lations if there is to be any hope of 

returning him to office. 

With that shift, the officials, who 
said his ranstalemmt was neces- 
sary fa the hemisphere's deinocra- 
ries to resist a comeback of military 
rule, are now hinting that Father 


Aristide is at least partly responsi- 
ble for his fall from office. 

The reasons for the sodden refo- 
cusing of a view that had entirely 
blamed the nutitary was not imme- 
diately dear. But the new criticism 
of Father Aristide would put the 
administration in a more favorable 
poation to negotiate a settlement 
with the Haitian Aranr. 

Underscoring the change in atti- 

See HAITI, Page 6 
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By Paul Blustan 

Wakbigm Post Service 

TOKYO— Now that Soviet communism has crum- 
bled and American-style capitalism loans trium- 
phant, let us mm to Page 654 « “The Japan Company 
Handbook.” 

On that page can be found a glimpse into a systan 
that is proving a more formidable challenger to the 
U.S. economic model than communism ever did. 

Listed there are the major shareholders of N EC 
Corp., one of Japan’s premier bi&t4edi i oonraamK 

and the worid's largest maknr of computer diips. What 

is striking is how srnilar most of iheir names are. 


th, Sumitomo Trnst & Banking Co, Sumitomo Bank 
lift , Sumitomo Marine & Fire Insu ra n c e Co. and 
Sumitomo Electric Industries Ltd. 

The family resemblance is no coincidence. NEC and 
the Sumitomo companies bdong to a kdretsu. The 
word, meaning corporate group, defines the unique 
organization of Japan's economy. 

The kdretsu system licks powerful companies, 
banks and insurance firms into even more powerful 
groups that can dominate markets in good times, drive 
ait competition in bad times, and provide protection 

See JAPAN, Page? 
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CARE Chief Assails Nations ’ Meaner View of Aid 


Malcolm Fraser, the former prime 
minister of Australia who is now presi- 
dent of the international relief organiza- 
tion CARE, was in Europe last week to 
visit thegroup’s new international secre- 
tarial in Brussels and discuss aid issues 
with the French government Earlier, he 
visited CARE operations in Iraq. He 
discussed his trip with Barry James of 
the International Herald Tribune. 

Q. Do you think: people have what is 
known as compassion fatigue? 

A. When there is a major emergency, 
people are very generous, certainly while 
the emergency is on their television 
screens. It is the governments that have 
really tended to get fed up with aid And 
the oppositions don't create a debate about 
it, so there is nothing in the public ar&a. 
Australia’s aid vote, for example, has un- 
fortunately been falling the last seven or 
eight years as it has in the United States. It 
seems to be the Englisluspeaking countries 
where this has been the major phenome- 
non. 

Q. In what way? 

A- Tbeir aid vote as a percentage of GDP 
has been falling . Even though families and 
countries have become wealthier, this 
wealth has been accompanied by a great 
growth of debt leading to a much narrower 
and, if you like, a meaner view of a nation’s 


international priorities. Why should it be 
that in the ’50s and ’60s, when we were 
certainly not as well off as we are today, we 
were much more generous? 

Q. Isn't it because people think they’ve 
got too many problems at home? Look at 

MONDAY 0&A 

all the homeless in the United States, for 
example. 

A. That problem was always there. The 
reasons for the change, it seems to me, are 
manyfold People have the attitude that if 
others do the same as they do, they too can 
be wealthy. It is all allied with the market 
philosophy in my view. 

Q. Do you oppose that philosophy? 

A. I am a great believer in markets, but I 
would put a couple of critical words first — 
fair, competitive. And even then there axe 
some things the market cannot solve. 

• 

Q. Why do you frinir politicians don’t 
put aid higher on the agenda? 

A. What is happening in the Soviet 
Union and in Eastern Europe has certainly 
diverted attention, and people realize there 
are gorng to be large demands for capital in 
those regions. 1 also think that a lot of 
Weston countries are bred erf the mistakes 
that have been made in Africa and this is 
sad really, because at the very time when 
many African governments are really hy- 


ing very hard in very difficult tircum- 
stances to put their own houses in order, 
many of toe donor asm tries in the West 
have almost green up on Africa. 

Q. Australian CARE is coordinating in- 
ternational relief work in Iraq. Bet marry 
see Saddam Hussein danring around, defy- 
ing the United Nations, and say the heat 
with Iraq. What do you tell them? 

A. I suppose this is one of the traditional 
debates about aid. Do you say not only to 
bell with Iraq but to hdl with people who 
are really suffering and canymjg the full 
brunt of it all? Aid organizations have 
generally taken the view that if there axe 
people in that kind of need, they should do 
what they can to help, no matter what 
might be thought of the government. 

Q. You have just come from an inspec- 
tion trip to Iraq. How do you assess the 
situation there? 

A. Obviously there is a great deal of 
difficulty. It is hard to gel industry moving. 
A lot of essential supplies are blocked by 
the sanctions program. Poor sections of the 
community are finding h difficult because 
the officially distributed food supplies cov- 
er only about 50 percent of needs. 

While there are no obvious si gns of mal- 
nutrition amongst adults, I did see a num- 
ber of wards m one particular hospital 
where infants generally under the age ofl2 
are suffering most severe malnutrition and 
these, of course; are the most sensitive and 


endangered group. We have developed and 
are funding a program designed to amelio- 
rate some of those problems, to prevent 
major malnutrition developing amongst 
young children. It is mttoh better to foresee 
the problem and act to forestall it than 
suddenly end up finding that hospitals are 
overcrowded with people who need inten- 
sive acre. 

• 

Q. What have you been doing in Eu- 
rope? 

A. I wanted to have a look at our new 
secretariat in Brussels and to establish 
links at a high level with membere of the 
European Comnrisskm. My talks there 
went very wdL CARE France asked me to 
come and meet people in their government 
who are dealing with arngovemmental or- 
ganizations and development aid in many 
parts of the world. 

Q. How does CARE differ from compet- 
ing relief organizations!? 

A. It is a loose mtemational federation. 
We can draw on each others’ resources, 
and we can supplement our efforts because 
we are operating in over 40 countries. We 
have a srnaTl administrative support in all 
of those countries so that if CARE wants to 
start a program in Chad or Vietnam or 
wherever, there is a structure there that will 
enable that program to be introduced eco- 
nomically and effectively. 


Ex-Minister Jumps Out Front in Japan 


By T.R. Reid 

Washington Peat Serrtce 

TOKYO — With the campaign 
to find a new prime minister a mere 
two days old a clear leader has 
emerged in the person of Kiidn 
NOy&zawa, a former finance minis- 
ter who has made a high priority of 
improving relations with the Unit- 
ed ‘States. 

Politicians and observers agreed 
Sunday that Mr. Miyazawa, a flu- 
ent EnglislHspeaker who will turn 
72 on Tuesday, was in the best 
position to win votes from the un- 
committed factions of the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party in the 
election three weeks away. 

On Ocl 27, an internal party 
vote will choose the new party pres- 
■ idenL Since the party controls the 
national Diet, or parliament, its 
president automatically will be- 
come prime minister. 

Three candidates have declared 
as candidates for the position being 
vacated by ToshOti Kaifu, the 60- 


y car-old incumbent who gave up 
his hopes for a second term tins 
weekend after the party’s power 
brokers decided to withdraw sup- 
port. 

Mr. Kaifu’s decision has set off a 
round of closed-door political 
meetings as Mr. Miyazawa and his 
two principal rivals, Michio Wa- 
tanabe, 68, and Hiroshi Nfitsuznka, 
64, worked to win the support of 
Diet members from the dominant 
party. 

Mr. Miyazawa appeared to get 
important backing Sunday from a 
senior member of the biggest of the 
/s five factions, which so far 
no candidate of its own in the 
race. 

Shin Kanemaru, the aged leader 
of the big faction, said he thought 
the party should elect the candidate 
who has the most talent in interna- 
tional diplomacy. In the current 
three-man field, this was taken to 
be an allnson to Mr. Miyazawa, a 
well- traveled former bureaucrat 


party’s 
has no 


who speaks often of friendships 
with figures like Henry A. Kissin- 
ger and Margaret Thatcher. 

Mr. Miyazawa has emphasized 
the importance erf resolving trade 
and policy disputes with the United 
States, Japan’s biggest market and 
strongest aRy. Among other Hungs, 

hi*, ha* mfKrali»d that hr* is w itting tn 

consider opening the Japanese rice 
market to American imports, an 
idea that has been unpopular in 
Japan. 

Mr. Miyazawa seemed to be do- 
ing well this weekend in die early 
jockeying to round up uncommit- 
ted votes; he was already being 
labeled the leader by news organi- 
zation here. 

On a Sunday talk show on the 
TBS television network, a respect- 
ed political scientist, Masayufa Fu- 
kuoka of Komazawa University, 
said Mr. Miyazawa had a 99 
fynf chance erf winning the 
don. 

Mr. Watanabe, a blunt faction 


leader with a scathing wit, appears 
to be Mr. Miyazawa’s leading chal- 
lenger. 

In a speech to his faction, Mr. 
Watanabc took a thinly veiled shot 
at Mr. Miyazawa, saying: “The key 
point is not whether or not you can 
speak a foreign language- it 
whether you can do something and 
make the system move.” 

Mr. MUsuznka, the third candi- 
date; is also the leader of a large 
faction, and was therefore all but 
required to alter the race for prime 
minister. But be has less govern- 
ment experience than the other 
two, and may amply be biding his 
time in this year’s rampaign 

Although the candidates are 
talking in broad terms about pdicy 
issues in their public speeches, ana- 
lysts say the essence of thecam- 
pai gn comes in private bargaining. 
Since the prime minis ter chooses 
the cabinet, one common " 
ing drip is the promise of 
positions in return for support. 



BAN THE-ROAD PROTEST IN JERUSALEM — Ultra-Orthodox Jem 

itwoHashfic 

neighborhoods. Orthodox Jem are forbidden to (hive on the Sabbath, and they 


regard the tfaaroodrfare as violating the sanctity of its observance. Qub- 
swingmg police officers on horseback charged into surging crowds of several 
thousand Haskfim, and some of the protesters retaliated by throwing stones. 


U.S. to Block Imports 
Of Some Chinese Goods 


By Jim Mann 

Los Angeles Times Service 

WASHINGTON — In a 
groundbreaking case, the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service has moved to hold up 
shipments of certain kinds of Chi- 
nese goods that are suspected of 
being produced by convict labor or 


it represents the first action tak- 
en by the Bush administration in 
response to a allegations that China 
exports goods made by prisoners in 
labor camps and other penal insti- 
tutions. 

The customs order covers specif- 
ic types of wrenches and steel pipe 
made by three Shanghai compa- 
nies. If any of these goods are 
found to be (he products of prison 
labor, they would be destroyed or 
shipped back to China. 
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A federal law prohibits the im- 
port into the United States of any 
goods made by convict labor. 

In a press release, the U.S. Cus- 
toms commissioner, Carol B. Hal- 
lett, said the order against the Chi- 
nese goods would “bring the full 
force of 5,500 inspectors, 1,200 im- 
port specialists and many of our 
2,800 agents to bear on tins prob- 
lem.” 

Administration officials appar- 
ently hope that the new customs 
action — as well as the possible 
imposition soon of other, broader 
trade sanctions agains t the Chinese 
government — may help persuade 
Congress to hold off on efforts to 
restrict China’s most-favored-na- 
uon trade status, which allows it to 
export goods to the United States 
at the lowest possible tariff rates. 

Over the opposition of President 
George Bush, both houses of Con- 
gress have passed legislation that 
would make the renewal of China's 
most-favored-nation benefits next 
year conditional on improvements 
in its policies on human rights, 
trade and the spread of weapons. 
Members of the Senate and the 
House are now trying to iron out 
differences between the two ver- 
sions of the legislation and to de- 
cide whether to press for enactment 
before the end of this year. 


Anderson’s Tope 
Soys Kidnappers 
Vow ' Good News 9 

The Associated Press 

DAMASCUS — The American 


Martin Ennals Dies, 
Headed Rights Group 


healthier than in the past, said in a 
videotape obtained by CNN on 
Sunday that his captors told him 
that they would soon have “very 
good news” for Western hostages 
m Lebanon. 

In the 12-minute tape, Mr. An- 
derson said he and two other hos- 
tages with whom he was bang held 
— Thomas Sutherland, also an 
American, and Testy Waite, a Brit- 
on — were “highly encouraged by 
news events." It was accompanied 
by a statement in Arabic, signed by 
Islamic Jihad, that said the video- 
tape was a continuation of the pro- 
cess that began with the release of 
the British hostage John McCarthy 
in August. 

CNN said it had obtained the 
tape, made earlier Sunday in Bei- 
rut, from a Lebanese production 
company. Ed Turner, the executive 
vice president of CNN in Atlanta, 
said the network did notpay for the 
CNN said it had not conduct- 
the interview of Mr. Anderson, 
but that it had been allowed to 
submit questions. 

In the tape, Mr. Anderson, 43, 
said he was grateful to the UN 
secretary-general, Javier Pfirez de 
Cufflar, for efforts to free hostages. 


f. 


The Associated Press 

SASKATOON, Canada — Mar- 
tin Ennuis, 64, the former secre- 
tary-general of Amnesty Interna- 
tional who helped build it into a 
leading human-rights group, died 
Saturday after a yearlong battle 
with lung cancer. 

Mr. Ennals led the development 
erf the group, which is based in 
London, as a major mtemational 
monitor of human rights during his 
tenure as secretary-general from 
1968 to 1980. 

In 1977, he accepted the Nobel 
Peace Prize cm Amnesty’s behalf. 

*Tf be needs a memorial,’’ said 
his brother. Lord David Emials, a 
former senior Labor Party minis ter 
in Britain, “it will be Amnesty In- 
ternational. He built it up from a 
very modest organization to one erf 
enormous stature which now com- 
mands great respect." 

Mr. Ennals worked for eight 
years with UNESCO before serv- 
ing as general secretary <rf the Na- 
tional Council for Civil Liberties 
from 1960 to 1966. 

Leonard G OdeH, 83, 

Of Burma Shave Fame 

EDINA, Minnesota (AP) — 
Leonard C. OdeH, 83, who with Ins 
brother created the early roadside 
signs for his father’s Burma Shave 


shaving cream, died Friday of can- 
cer here. 

Mr. Oddi went on to become 
president of Burma- Vita Co. His 
father, Clinton, commissioned a 
chemist to develop a brushless 
shaving cream and named the 
product Burma Shave. 

Sales were slow, however, until 
the elder Oddi’s sons, Leonard and 
Allan, joined the company. Huy 
posted the first sets of signs an 
rural Minnesota highways in 1925. 
The standard Burma Stave couplet 
was written on five sequential 
"jus. A sixth sign always said 
turroa Shave." An example: 
Within this vale 
of toil 
and sin 

Your head grows bald 
But not your dun — use 
Burma Shave. 

The signs were popular fixtures 
along U.S. highways from the late 
1960s until 1964. 

■ Other deaths: 

Joseph Kapfern, 89, a chemist and 
deist who served as a preskien- 
aerospace adviser and co- 
founded the University erf Califor- 
nia’s Institute of Geophysics, later 
called the Institute of 
and! 

a heart at 


AkUtito Winds Up 
A Sensitive Tour 
Of Southeast Asia 

Compiled by Our Staff From J>ispaahes 

JAKARTA — Emperor Akihito 
ended a sensitive Southeast Asian 
tour Sunday — the first by a Japa- 
nese monarch — pleased that it had 
gone without incident, his aides 
said. 

No officials asked Akihito out- 
right to apologize fra his nation’s 
wartime aggression. Nor was any- 
one visibly rude to the son of Ja- 
pan’s last emperor-god, whose im- 
perial army overran China. Korea 
and much of Southeast Aria until 
its defeat in World War II. 

The emperor and Empress Mi- 
chiko left for Japan on Sunday af- 
ter an 11 -day tour of Thailand, Ma- 
laysia and Indonesia. It was his 
first official trip abroad since suc- 
ceeding to the throne and only the 
third overseas tour by any Japanese 
monarch. 

(Reuters, AP) 


Iraq Still 
Pursuing 
A-Arms, 

UN Says 

Compiled}* Ovr Staff Frm Dtipatdus 

BAGHDAD —A senior United 
Nations envoy left Baghdad on 
Sunday after declaring mat. desfrie 
its flgnjaK Iraq had secretly tried 
to develop nuclear weapons and 
might sffll be working an them. 

The envoy, Rolf Ekeos, head of 
the UN special commission _ on 
Iraqi weapons of mass destruction, 

said. "Our assessment is that it is a 

fullrfledged program dial was car- 
ried out and that components of 
the program are still goirg on.” 

He added, “As a result of our 
inspections in the nuclear area we 
are convinced that Iraq has had 
and also, we believe, may continue 
to have a nuclear weapems develop- 
ment program." 

Shortly after his departure, 50 
chemical-weapons experts arrived 
in Baghdad, the biggest UN inspec- 
tion to come to Iraq since the 
Gulf war cease-fire. 

Mr. Ekeus held two days of talks 
with Iraqi leaders to try to get them 
to cooperate with visiting UN 
imms after a four-day showdown 
in a Baghdad parking lot last 
month over Iraq's nuclear secrets. 

Mr. Ekeus conferred with Depu- 
ty Prime Minister Tariq Aziz, who 
was quoted by the Iraqi News 
Agency as fashing out at the US. 
role in the inspection teams and 
accusing President George Bush of 
“arrogantly exceeding” the te rms 
of Gulf war cease-fire resolutions. 

The cease-fire terms require that 
Iraq’s nuclear, chemical, biological 
and ballistic weapons be scrapped. 

Mr. Ekeos said that seized docu- 
ments that led to the showdown 
were proof that Iraq was develop- 
ing nuclear weapons. 

Asked how the Iraqis might ben- 
efit from complying with UN at- 
tempts to remove the country from 
the world league of aims powers, 
Mr. Ekeus said they might gain 
through an easing of sanctions. 

“1 guess it would help to get the 
end of the embargo," he said. The 
sanctions, which were imposed 
shortity after Iraq’s invasion of Ku- 
wait on Ang. 2 last year, have virtu- 
ally halted all trade including es- 
sential crude oil exports. 

(Reuters, AP) 
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Soviet Jewish Emigration Is Slowing 

SEES® pr£iS The government, oSd* 
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Afghan Official Sees Feace Progress 
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Guerrilla groups have refused to meet openly 

leading figures in his ruling Watan Party, although there have long been 

secret contacts between the two sides, guerrilla sources said. 

Gunman Kills Popular Soviet Singer : 

MOSCOW (Reuters)— A Soviet pop anger, Ig or Talkov, was shot and 
killed Sunday while giving a concert in SL Petersburg, Tass repo rted- • 

The press agency said that Mr. Talkov, 35. was: shot m the f heart at 
point-blank range by an unidentified person in St Petersburg^ Palace of 
SporL “In the emoring panic the assa s si n m anag ed to escape. Tass.saicL 

It gave no further details. , , _ . , . 

Mr. Talkov’s songs about social problems and the Russian heritage 
were set to modern pop rhythms and gained him a large JaDowmg: 
especially among teenagers. He played the lead in a new historical him, 
“The Silver Prince," which has not yet been released. 

Toll at 132 in Indonesia Air Crash 

JAKARTA (AP)— A soldier survived the fiery crash of an Indonesian 
Air Force C-l 30 transport plane that killed 132 other people, the air force 
said Sunday. Military personnel were searching the crash she for ammu- 
nition that might have been scattered when the plane crashed. ■ 

The airmen on the plane being flown from Jakarta to Band ung. 15 P 
kilometers (90 miles) to the southeast, after Armed Forces Dayc ercmo- 
nwwi jn the capital- The plane hit a Labor Department training center 
shortly after takeoff Saturday. 

10 Die in India Kashmir Crackdown : 

: were shot and killed Sunday in 
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Israeli Gets 
18 Months 
For Meeting 
With Arafat 

By Clyde Haberman 

Nm York Times Service 

JERUSALEM — An Israeli 
judge gave the country’s most 
prominent antiwar campaigner, 
Abie Nathan, an 18-monm prison 
sentence on Sunday for having met 
with the Palestinian leader Yaser 
Arafat in defiance of a law forbid- 
ding such contacts. 

Mr. Nathan, who spent four 
months in prison last year for the 
same reason, made no attempt to 
deny that he had talked with Mr. 
Arafat, the chairman of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization, in 
Tunis in July. “The first day I leave 
prison, I wiD meet him again," be 
pledged after hearing the court sen- 
tence imposed in the city of Ramla, 
near Td Aviv. 

Tbe fairly stiff prison term, 
which was deplored by opposition 
parties, raised questions about 
what action the government might 
now take against two Palestinians 
from East Jerusalem who have 
been the main Palestinian negotia- 
tors with Secretary of State James 
A. Baker 3d in trying to arrange a 
Middle East peace conference. 

In thdi case as well, the question 
is whether they have met with Mr. 
Arafat and other PLO leaders. If 
so, and if the Israeli authorities 
choose to deal with them as they 
have with Mr. Nathan, there win 
almost certainly be repercussions 
for tbe peace process — perhaps, 
same political commentators hoc 
say, causing it to fall apart. 

The two Palestinian negotiators, 
Faisal Husseini and Hanan 
Ashrawi, returned to brad from 
Europe on Sunday and were told 
that they would be summoned for 
police questioning. They are also 
reported to be preparing for yet 
another round with Mr. Baker in 
Washington later this week. 

According to some news reports, 
Mr. Husseini and Mrs. Ashrawi ap- 
peared m lale September in Algiers 
before the Palestine National 
Council, the legislative body of the 
PLO, to report on their talks with 
Mr. Baker and to recommend thin 
Palestinians take part in the peace 
talks (hat tbe United Slates hopes 
to convene this month. Those re- 
ports touched off demands in Israel 
from far-right politicians that both 
should be arrested for having vio- 
lated the legal ban on contacts with 
FLO members. 

Bnt Mr. Husseini and Mrs. 
Ashrawi insist that they were in 
London the whole time that tbe 
Palestinian council was in session. 

As for Mr. Nathan, a 64-year-old 
gadfly who has spent the last 25 
years hopscotchmg the region to 
meet with brad’s Arab enemies, 
his prism term is scheduled to be- 
gin Thursday. He complained that 
he and other antiwar campaigners 
have beat singled out for criminal 
prosecution even though, he said, 
hundreds of laueOs haw had con- 
tact with the PLO, including mem- 
bers of tbe governing Likud Party. 


SRINAGAR, India (AP) —Ten } 
the second day of house-to-bouse a _ 

to contain the Muslim separatist insurrection in Kash m ir, the ponce i 
witnesses said. T 

The witnesses accused the troops of opening fire on unarmed civilians 
who had been ordered out of their houses far the search. Ten people (Sea. 
tbe witnesses said. The priBcc confirmed that the bodies of seven chnEans 
with gunshot wounds had been removed from the area. The officers said 
they had no information about the circumstances of the shooting. Three 
more people died of bullet wounds lata- in a hospital, doctors said. • 

For the Record 

Eugene J. McCarthy has declared his camfidacy for the presidency erf 
the United States, tbe fifth time that the 75-year-old former US. senator 
from Minnes ota has sought the Democratic Party nomination. (AFP.) 

Bandoom, ting of toe Belgians, on Sunday refused to accept the 
r esignatio n of Prime Minis ter WHfricd Martens’s center-left coalition 
government, the royal palace said. (Reuters) 

Three KotEsh rebels were tiled on Sunday in a clash with security 
forces near Eruh township in Sint Province in soutbeastern Tuzkey, thp 
semiofficial Anatolian News Agency said. (AP) 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Pakistan International Airlines will increase domestic passenger and 
cargo fares by 20 percent, the official Associated Press of Pakistan 
reported Sunday. A cabinet report said that tbe earner’s domestic fares 
were among the lowest in the world. (AFP) 

HiisWeek^sHolidayB 

Banking and government offices will be dosed or services curtailed in 
the following countries and their dependencies this week because of 
national and religious holidays; 

MONDAY: Lesotho, Soviet Union. 

TUESDAY: Peru. 

WEDNESDAY: Uganda. 

THURSDAY: Cuba, Japan, Kenya, South Africa, Taiwan. 

SATURDAY: Argentina, BrariV Chile, Costa Rica, EH Sahidoe 

Equatorial Guinea, Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Puerto Rko, Spain, Uruguay. 
Venezuela. 

Source: J.P. Morgan, Reuters. 
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Europe 
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Jim Crow Hangs On 
In New Orleans Bars 

Althonghradd segregatioo.nl 
bars and restaurants has been 
banned since the hue 1960s by. 
federal, state and local public a> 
oommodatioas laws, ova rights 
activists sav Jim Crow still oasts 
in bhie-cofiar sections of New 
Orleans, largely unnoticed and 
unchallenged, die . Los Angeles 
Times report*. 

At Pete’s Bar near the Missis- 
sippi wharves, mid hi' nearly a 
< m n other mostly family -nm 
lounges m neighborhoods Chat 
today have more blacks than 
whites, the races eat and drink in. 

Se ^Thk is^fflPihe Old South 
down here,'’ said Tom Pratt, an 
elderly white - enstomer at 
George’s Bar, which, serves 
blades through a side window. 
“It’s the custom. It ain’t tight, 
and it’s illegalas hefl, bat tint’s 
just how it is/' . 

Ralph Casrinncre,a professor 
of Mack history at tbeUnvodty 
of New Orleans, sod, “U some- 
one roe to file a soir or hide up a' 
fuss, these Bnds ctf ban would 
dearly be on the defensve and in 
aD kinds of legal trouble. •. 

“But the problem is tint the 
land of peopie who would wflK 
mgfy so^ea thahsdTCr td lb© 
Hod af treatment .from, these 
places are not the same land of 
people gencraHy who wffi stand 
up for their rights <teiw»TMt 
that they be let in . and treated 


fairly. And, if you can’t get 
someone to complain, it's hard to 
start any action against these 
lands of bars.” 

Henry Theriot, owner of PMC’s 
Bar; says: “The colored come to 
my back window on their own, 
bat only because it’s convenient. 
They’re the ones who do it. Hell, 
I even have a back room where 
they can ooine in and sit down.” 

Short Takes 

A high school mathematics 
teacher, Richard J. Klntch of 
New York City, is disturbed by 
the trend of introducing pocket 
calculators into elementary 
schools. Chtidren should tint 
learn how to do the calculations 
themselves, he contends. “The 
point of a math problem is not to 
get the right answer,” he writes. 
”lhe paint of being assigned the 
problem in school is to learn how 
to do H.” He adds, “Those who 
defend the calculator invasion 
say it win bdp to make school 
morefike the real world.” Bat. he 
*44 “School is not supposed to 
be like the real world: It’s sup- 
posed to be like school” 

By file mid-1990s, machines 
wQi be able to sent letters down 
to a street address, Postmaster 
General Anthony M. Frank pre- 
dicts. This should «wWe letter 
carriers, who now spend four 
hours sorting mail and four 
hours defivermg it, to cut the 
sorting to two hours and isaesse 
their aefivay time to six hoars. 
Tins wffl penrira redaction of 
47,000 -of the service’s 800,000 
jobs. 

Two women face op to a year fat 
jafi after a jury convicted them 


on charges stemming from their 
attempt to bring popcorn boug’ 
at one Rexbuxg, Idaho, movie 
theater into another. Authorities 
said that Joan Bowman, 46, and 
Susan Anderson, 42, showed up 
at the Holiday Theater with a 
bag of popcorn purchased at an- 
other theater and refused to 
leave it outside. When police ar- 
rived, the women used vulgar 
lan guage and bit, bit and Macd 
than. 

About People 

Sonny Bono, entertainer- 
turned- politician, is running for 
the Republican nomination for 
the U.S. Senate seat from which 
Alan Cranston, Democrat of 
California, is retiring. Mr. Bono, 
56, who broke up with the ac- 
tress-anger Cher, in 1974, has 
been mayor of Palm Springs, 
California, since 1988. Can he 
make it to the Senate? Mr, Bono 
pointed out that be has already 
written hit tunes, starred in a 
top-rated television program and 
won an election for mayor. The 
other two Republican candidates 
are Tom Campbell, a second- 
term member of Congress, and 
Brace Herscbensofan, a radio- 
tdfvirittn commen tator. 

Whor Kerin Duckworth, the 7- 
foot, 270-pound center of the 
Portland Trail Blazers profes- 
sional basketball team, visited 
his old elementary school the 
chfldrea presented him with a 
lifetime pass to the school cafete- 
ria., good far all the lunches he 
could eat The-reactirai of the 
Z 1 3-meter, 122 -kflogram ath- 
lete: “What time is lunch?” • 


By Ruth Marcus 

Washington Pest Service 

WASHINGTON — The Su- 
preme Court opens its 1991 term 
Monday without a traditional lib- 
eral on the beach, for the first time 
in the court’s modem era, and it 
has the opportunity to transform 
the constitutional landscape on 
some of the divisive social issues 
that have occupied it for the past 
half-century. 

If the term that ended in June 
with the retirement of Justice Tbur- 
good Marshall was something of a 
sleeper in terms of the quantity and 
importance of the cases decided, 
the coming session should be a jolt 
of constitutional caffeine. 

The docket, with 70 cases al- 
ready accepted for review, has the 
potential for landmark rulings on 
school desegregation, separation of 
church and state, freedom of 
speech, abortion protests and the 
liability of cigarette makers, among 
other issues. 

The cases this term should pro- 
vide at least strong bints of where 
the court’s newest members — Da- 
vid H. Scrater, and, if confirmed, 
Clarence Thomas — will fall in. the 
current ideological lineup. 

And the term should provide an 
indication of whether change on 
the court in coming years will be 
evolutionary or revolutionary. 

The question is whether there is a 
majority prepared to vote for 
wholesale change in the court’s ju- 
risprudence, jettisoning the “en- 
dangered precedents” that Justice 
Marshall enumerated in his final 
dissent in June, or whether any 
shifts will be more gradual 


The passible blockbuster charac- 
ter of the term is symbolized by the 
first case up for argument Monday, 
Freeman v. Pius, a Georgia school 
desegregation issue that the court 
could use to make it easier fra 
school boards to be freed from de- 
segregation orders. 

with the retirement erf Justice 
Marshall the court starts its tom 
short tty one member fra the sec- 
rad consecutive year. In the event 
of a 4-u>-4 split, cases beard tins 
week will have to be reargued. The 
Senate is not scheduled to vote un- 
til Tuesday on Judge Thomas’s 

nomination 

The addition of the second jus- 
tice in as many years — Justice 
Sou ter took the place of W illiam j. 
Brennan Jr. — represents the most 
rapid period of change (be craut 
has experienced in two decades. 
From 1969 to 1971, four justices 
joined the court: Warren E. Burger, 
now retired; Harry A. Blackmun; 
Lewis F. Powell Jr, also retired, 
and Wiliam H. Rehnquist. 

With Judge Thomas's confirma- 
tion likely, Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush will have appointed a 
mqority of justices. The most liber- 
al members of the court now are 
two moderate Republican appoin- 
tees, Justices Blackmun and John 
Paul Stevens. 

Although the court is dominated 
by conservatives, there are pro- 
nounced differences in approach 
among the conservative justices, 
particularly on such contested ar- 
eas of the law as race discrimina- 
tion and religious freedom. 

Justices Sandra Day O’Connor 
and Byron R. White occupy what 


Arthur Higbee 


Thomas Said to Deny 
Sex-Harassment Claim 

Tke Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Clarence Thomas, the Supreme Court nomi- 
nee, “very forcefully denied” allegations by Anita HiH. a law 
professor, that he sexually harassed her when she worked for him a 
decade ago, a Republican senator said Sunday. And the White 
House the accusations as “unfounded.” 

But Democratic senators said the accusations were very serious 
and said a delay in Tuesday’s scheduled confirmation vote might be 
necessary. Judge Thomas himerff imHh no wwimwii 
The University of Oklahoma law professor told the Judiciary 
Committee last month that Judge Thomas had detailed scenes from 
pornographic movies to her when she worked in the early 1980s as 
his legal assistant at the Dep ar tment of Education and the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, a source said. But die said 
he never touched hen the source added. 

“I feft as though I did not have a choice, that the pressure was such 
that I was going to have to submit to that pressure in order to 
continue getting good assignments,” Ms. Hill said in an interview 
with National Public Radio. 

The committee did not disclose the allegations puWidy before 
sending Judge Thomas’s nomination to the full Senate late last 
month without recommendation. 

Republicans rallied around Judge Thomas on Sunday. Senator 
John G Danforth, Republican of Missouri, said the accusations are - 
“more typical of a political campaign rhim of a Supreme Court 
nomination.” A Judiciary Committee member, Aden Specter, Re- 
publican of Pennsyivasia, said be had confronted Judge Thomas 
about the accusations before voting fra the judge in committee: 
Senator Specter said Judge Thomas “very forcefully denied” Ms. 
H3Ts allegations. 


has become the court’s middle 
ground, white Chief Justice Rehn- 
quist and Justice Antonin Scalia 
have been pressing for more rapid 
and far-reaching Hangf 

“Despite the obvious match to 
the right, this remains a coon that 
is very closely and in some ways 
very bitterly divided,” said Steven 
R. Shapiro, associate legal director 
of the American Gvfl Liberties 
Union. 

The “wild cards” of Justice Soa- 
ter and, eventually. Justice Thom- 
as, be said, would largely determine 
the direction of the court. 

Although in recent years the 
coun has been cutting back on in- 
dividual rights, Mr. Shapiro added, 
this term should provide guidance 
about “how deep those chips ate 
and bow fast they’re fikdy to crane 
flying out of the foundation of con- 
stitutional law.” 

Perhaps the most closely 
watched case will be a challenge to 
the recitation of nonsectarian bate- 
dictions and invocations at Rhode 
Island junior high and high school 
graduation ceremonies. 

The school board in the case, Lee 
v. Weixman, is asking the court to 
use the opportunity to throw out 
the three-part test it has used since 
1971 to judge church-state separa- 
tion cases. Backed by the Bosh ad- 
ministration, it rages the court to 
adopt a more relaxed standard that 
would permit far more government 
involvement with religion. 

In the next two weeks, the court 
will take up whether the federal 
cigarette labeling law shields tobac- 
co companies from lawsuits by in- 
jured smokers (CipoDone v. Liggett 
Group); the constitutionality of 
New York state’s “Son of Sam” 
law, giving victims the right to re- 
cover the profits c riminals make 
from books about their misdeeds 


(Simon & Schuster v. New York 
State Crime Victims r/nnpmiattnit 
Board), and whether federal law 
can be used to stop blockades of 
abortion clinics (Bray v. Alexan- 
dria Women’s Health Clinic). 

Next month, the court win hear a 
case from Mississippi Ayers v. Ma- 
bus, that calls cm the court to de- 
cide, fra the first time, what steps a 
formerly segregated system of col- 
leges and universities mmet tpkt» to 
desegregate. 
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L. A. Koreans and Blacks: Violence at Bottom Rung 
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By Seth Mydans 

New York Times Service . ; 

LOS ANGELES —The grainy videotape 
shows ah angry tussle over a $1.79' bottle of 
orange juice at the counter ct a Korean 
grocery. It shows the customer, a 15-year-oid 
blade gill tinning as if to walk away, then it 
shows a woman rafting a pistol and firing a. 
i«w U single, fatal shot into the. back of the ghfs 

•Bjgn Rica. EcnateHj , .. , .V J . ... . - -• ' 

jBMjfcTbeito Rice. 7 ^ videotaped shooting, which has been 
, P . shown repeatedlyon television hoe, has be- 
SR***"- Mor 9* come the focus of rising tensions between 
tKrae^andbladamat^^ 
fing etimre diversity h bringing with it in- 
creating frictions. 

On Monday, a jury is scheduled to Jbegm 
i ddiberations m the trial of Soon Ja Du, 49, 
Korean woinaa who faces a charge ^rf 
f second-degree murder in the death of Laia- 
E.sta Harirns, wham she had accused at trying 
1 steal the bottleof juice. 

“This incident embodies aB erf the prob- 
. Jem areas,” said Larry Anbry, a member of 
l^the Los Angeles County Human Relations 
; Conimistion. “Ilbas come to symbolize what 
is wrong in the situation.” 

,* ! You look at all die economic indices like 
income and housing,” he said, “and blacks 



remain at the bottom. Then the Koreans 
crane in and try to make their mark: It’s Irinri 
of a wocst-case scenario.” 

- ' fit crumbling Sooth Central .Los Angeles, 
with its vacant lots and closed storefronts, 
the only economically successful enterprises 
in sonte places seem to be Korean groceries, 
service stations and liquor stores. - 

It is a situation that has frequently laLto 
" violence. In the last ax months, two Korean 
shop owners have been shot and killed in 
holdups and another has been gravely 
wounded. In the same period, Koreans have 
killed three biack people, but charges were 
- filed only is the Barims case; 

At her trial last week, Mrs. Da tearfully 
deeded intending to shoot the giri after they 
argned over the bottle of orange juice that 
yras protruding from ihe gufs backpack. 

Two witnesses, a 9-year-old boy and a 13- 
year-oW gid who were in the store to do 
shoRHig for their mother, testified that Mis. 
Dti and Miss Harfins engaged in a slapping, 
shooting.' stool-thrawing argument. 

Outride the courtroom, some blacks said 
the killing pointed to the poverty and racial 
discrimination with which blade people Bve 
as a wave of energetic immigrants jostles 
.them aside; 


They said the Koreans, who now own 
about 3.000 small businesses in Southern 
Califoniia, are preying economically on their 
community- 

“There is consistent and persistent rude 
treatment," said John'W. Made, president of 
the Los Angeles chapter of the Urban 


group 

Koreat 


The killings have provoked black boycotts 
erf Korean stores. 

‘They’re not willing to listen to the Kore- 
an community's opinions,” Chnq Huh, sec- 
retary-gencral of the Korean Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles, said of the boy- 
cotters. 

In the last 20 years, the Korean population 
of Los Angeles has increased from 9,000 to 
250,000 as part of an influx that now has 
Asians making up 9 percent of the city’s 
population of 3 5 million. 

In the last decade the black population has 
declined from 17 percent to 13 percent 
Black neighborhoods like Watts have been 
flooded with members of other minorities, 
while blacks have remained at the bottom of 
the economic ladder. 

In South Central Los Angdes, some Kore- 
an markets have become targets of vandal- 
ism and firebombings, as weu as a series of 


boycotts organized by Danny BakeweU, the 
leader of the Brotherhood Crusade, a black 
that succeeded Friday in closing a 
ireaa market 
Mr. BakeweU has targeted the Empire U- 

r : Market, where Miss Hariins was killed; 

7 Days Food Store, where a Korean 
groocr waved a pistol in a dispute with two 
men who were deHveong eggs, and the Jr. 
Liquor Market, winch was dosed in Friday’s 
agreement 

In the final days of the 110-day boycott of 
that market, a half-dozen pi deters were pro- 
testing the death of Arthur Lee Mitchdl, a 
former amateur boxer who was shot by the 
shop’s owner in an attempted holdup on 
June 4. • 

“Hook! Honk! Honk!” read one sign out- 
side the market, and in response a constant 
stream of passing cars ana trades booked 
their horns. 

Inside the quiet, empty store, its owner, 
Tae Sam Park, 47. patted his heart mid said: 
Tm scared — afl the time.” 

Evety day, he said, he and his wife walk 
past picketers who shout, “Go back to Ko- 
rea!” and “Murderer!” 

Mr, Park said that be and his wife open 
their store, then settle down to a day erf 
reading newspapers and the Bible. 


Upcoming 
advertising sections 
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Juanita Caspari in Paris at 
(33-1) 46 37 93 76 
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SPRINT EXPRESS TO THE U.S. 

. ... . ; : Any time you want co call home, you can talk with an operator who speaks your language— plain English. 

• With Sprinr Express!” . 

V' " Its convenient. You can call 'collect Or use your local Bell calling card or FDNCARD™ Whichever way you 
choose, you’re always billed in U.S. dollars. 

"• And Sprint Express can save you money as well as aggravation. You avoid the high phone fees chat hotels charge. 

.. And you avoid the higher international phone rates of AT&T and MCI. 

So when you want to call the US., call Sprint Express. Its the one call that makes sense— in any language. 


Sprint Express Access Numbers: "tour Way To Call The USA 
To use Sprint Express, dial the Sprint Express Country Access Number listed below. 
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Sprint Express Countries 

Country Access Numbers 

Sprint Express Countries 

Country Access Numbers 

Argentina 

001-800-777- J 211 

f Israel 

177-102-2727 

Australia 

00S4-8W-S77 

tltaly 

172-1877 

t Belgium 

11-0014 

tjapan 

0039-131 

Brazil 

000*8016 

t Malaysia 

800-0016 

Chih 

00*0317 

tNetherlands 

06*0229119 

Colombia 

980-0-0010 

New Zealand 

000-999 

+ Denmark 

aOO-IO-877 

Portugal 

05017-1-877 

+ Finland 

9800-1-0284 

tSingapore 

800-0877 

f Fiance 

19*0087 

tSweden 

020799-011 

f Germany* 

0130-000 

^Switzerland 

155-9777 

Hong Kang 

OOS-B77 

# Taiwan 

Dedicated Phones 

Ireland 

1-800-55-2001 

UK. 

0800-89-0877 



For additional country access numbers call 1-800-877-4646 while in the US. 

* Wiic for second tone. 

. t Public phones require coin or card. 

ff Dedicated phone* in international a i rp orts and major hotel*. 

• Western portion only. 

To reach customer serrice from any of then countries, dial the 
same Country Access Number. 
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One Soviet Center, or 12? 


Some Bush administ ration officials argue 
that America should press for a new Soviet, 
confederation or commonwealth, and use 
as leverage economic aid that the Soviets 
badly need. Other strategists would instead 
use the same leverage to promote Soviet 
disunion. Neither approach serves Ameri- 
ca's best interests. 

A new look at those interests seems 
warranted given die tenuous economic ac- 
cord reached by the 12 Soviet republics, an 
accord which the American ambassador, 
Robert Strauss, calls vital for getting 
substantial Western aid. 

Holding together a Soviet union or even a 
single Soviet market is desirable, because it 
might facilitate conversion from commu- 
nism to markets. But economically dear- 
able is not the same as politically necessary. 
The healthiest long-term outcome is likely if 
tile Soviets went out their own political 
arrangements. How closely the republics 
are tied together is their business. 

Poisonous nationalism could turn the 
former Soviet Union into a nudear-armed 
Yugoslavia. Americans would be more se- 
cure if the Soviet nuclear arsenal remained 
under firm central control. That requires 
only that other republics not acquire au- 
thority to use nudear arms still on their sofl. 
It does not require the perpetuation of a 
centralized union. 

Americans and Europeans want to culti- 
vate economic and political ties with indi- 
vidual republics. But the Russian Republic 
is the key. If hopes for a mote peaceful new 
world Older are to be realized, Russia has to 


be transformed into a state that poses no 
danger to its neighbors. 

That transformation is more likely if all 
the republics embrace democracy, protect- 
ing the rights of minorities and assuring 
opposition parties a chance through free 
ejections. Democracy may not guarantee 
peace, but history shows that democracies 
have seldom gone to war with one another. 

How to nurture Soviet democracy is a 
matter of some uncertainty. On this Ameri- 
cans may have preferences, but not inter- 
ests. Soviet history gives little reason to 
believe that rights of ethnic minorities will 
be better protected in a union than outside 
iL Nor will those rights be assured by out- 
side encouragement of secession. 

Similariy, democracy is unlikely to thrive 
amid hunger and deprivation. So substan- 
tial economic aid would be justified if only 
to help bring about markets. And obviously 
aid would be wasted on republics that prac- 
tice beggar-thy-neigbbor nationalism in 
trade or monetary policy. 

But economics does not dictate a single 
market Indeed, economic union could 
hold back some republics from going to 
markets on their own if other republics 
are not ready or else resist fearing dorm- 
nation by the Russians. 

Natio nalism may prove too powerful for 
the republics to reach the market together. 
They may have to do it individually, albeit 
with some essential common policies. What 
is in America's interest is that they get 
there, one way or the other. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Democrats Step Up 


A handful of Democrats have now an- 
nounced their candidacies for the presi- 
dency. There will be a campaign and an 
election after alL 

Though there are some among the newly 
announced who can claim impressive 
achievements and/or who are men of con- 
siderable intelligence, it is universally not- 
ed that they are not exactly the first team, 
the more tested and better known prospec- 
tive candidates. 

Never mind: They had the guts and the 
brass to run. That is a good sign. The act of 
seeking the presidency, of bong willing to 
undertake the giant effort and to risk the 
h umiliati on and the cost of loss is the first 
qualification for the job, though not, we 
hasten to add, the only one. 

It is a self-evident fact, which nonethe- 
less seems to get lost in the fuss that 
attends these campaigns, that the job of 
the candidate is to show that he is fit to 
be president and would be a better presi- 
dent than would his opponent 

We would be embarrassed even to ex- 
press such an obvious and elementary 
thought if it were not so often lost in these 
affairs, as we of the press fiddle around 
endlessly trying to stick some label or 
other on the participants — “populist,” 
“moderate” and so forth —and the politi- 
cians themselves get lost in a swamp of 
image-making and campaign trivia and 
phony or pointless contentions. 

Then, when it is over, the postmortems 
get started , and these not only seldom shed 
light on what really happened, they often 
distort the picture further, creating the 
conventional wisdom — largely illusion — 
that leads to a new round of mistakes in 
the next elections. 

In this connection, it seems to us there is 
no more insidious bit of conventional wis- 
dom going around than that which bolds 
that the Democrats lost last time because 
their candidate “wouldn’t fight back." 
Don’t get us wrong: We think the George 
Bush of 1988 deserved a tough fight, and 
we think the President Bush of 1992 asks 
for an even tougher one. 

The administration needs to be severely 
challenged, and, if its campaign practices 
are irresponsible and unethical, this needs 
to be taken on head-on and in full voice. 

But failure on these fronts was not what 
cost the Democrats the presidency in 1988, 
and it is face-saving, but self -deceptive for 
them to believe that it was a little like 
those politicians who, when asked in an 
interview what their worst fault is, say 
“Well, I guess I'm just too honest." 

The Democrats did not lose in 1988 for 
being too polite. They lost for a variety of 


reasons, but principal among than was 
that they presented a candidate whose vir- 
tues did not include plausibility as ^presi- 
dent or, often, even an apparent feeling for 
the nature of the job. 

Yes, that is harsh, and yes, Michael 
Dukakis was intellectually right on some 
issues where George Bush was wrong. But 
Mr. Bush did not come into the race as a 
strong or particularly popular figure, and 
he did not overcome these weaknesses and 
go on to win by virtue of the sleazier 
aspects of his campaign — that is, by 
doping the American people — or by 
tricks or any of the rest of it 

He won because he appeared to many 
more people than Governor Dukakis did 
at least to understand the job and to be 
prepared to undertake it 

It is said that the Democrats have no 
chance this time. We do not believe it 
There is plenty in the Bush administration 
record to challenge, plenty that has and 
wDl have increasing resonance with the 
voters. It will, that is, unless the Demo- 
crats blow it 

Terrible realities are pressing on state 
and local governments all over die United 
States. The economy is not looking good. 
People in every region are bang made to 
face the bleak economic facts of life. 

The unforgiving statistics, the bad 
curves, the once only theoretical predic- 
tions of trouble have come home and tak- 
en on a vivid reality in dty after city. 

The Democratic candidates can rabble- 
rouse on these issues, or they can be tough 
with the president and the Republicans 
and be specific and constructive and 
imaginative about how the United States 
gets out erf its trouble. There is a big 
political opportunity there. 

There is also a big political opportunity 
for a Democratic candidate to redeem the 
party's hapless reputation on foreign and 
defense polity issues, to cease being as it 
has so often in the past been, too reactive 
to the Republicans, too wishful about the 
rest of the world. 

President Bosh has made his mistakes in 
this area too, but the Democrats will not 
be credible in fingering them unless their 
own candidate and platform present a 
credible alternative. 

People are making fun of the newly 
announced candidates. Those candidates, 
or at least one of them in time, will be able 
to make fun of the satirists by seizing the 
opportunity that is lying there, reminding 
Americans that theirs is a two-party sys- 
tem and, whether he wins or not, putting 
on a plausible and creditable show. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST 


Her Forest of Thorns 


Nadine Gordimer's newest collection of 
short stories, titled “Jump," includes a bit- 
terly ironic fable that extends themes she 
has often explored during her 40 years of 
writing about life under the apartheid sys- 
tem in South Africa. 

A white South African family that lives in 
affluence surrounds its home with razor 
wire when apartheid starts dissolving in riot 
and murder. The young son is caught and 
mangled in the razors when he acts out the 
tale of Sleeping Beauty, with himself as the 
prince and the wire as a forest of thorns 
through which he must pass. 

Miss Goidimer, through 10 novels and 
nine books of short stories, has been relent- 
less on this point: The moral corruption of 
apartheid invades every atom of South Af- 
rican life, from the splendid lawns of coun- 
try clubs to the squalid shanties of Soweto. 
Il transforms even harmless fantasies into 
cul-de-sacs of horror. 

How fitting, then, that the Nobel Prize in 


Literature comes to Miss Gor dimer as her 
country begins to dismantle the system that 
she has opposed with such urgency- The 
world can be grateful that she resisted an 
early impulse to flee South Africa. Her 
work has helped to transform the country 
— in ways that may yet avert the cataclys- 
mic end that her writing warns agains t 

The change already wrought in South 
Africa is evident in its government's atti- 
tude toward Miss Gorduner herself. Not 
many years ago. South Africa banned ha 
books. Now President Frederik de Klerk 
congratulates her, calling her award “an 
exceptional achievement which is also an 
honor to South Africa.” 

The Swedish Academy, which confers the 
prize, put it aptly: “Her magnificent epic 

writing has —in the words erf Alfred Nobd 

— bear of very great benefit to humanity,” 
Though her prize was for literature, ha- 
works helped fuel a social revolution. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 
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OPINION 


For a Centralised Union to Forestall Chaos 


N EW YORK — The disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Union into 
independent republics seemed to 
duck itself when the leaden of 
eight republics agreed Tuesday op a 
treaty for an economic community. 

But this union amounts to little 
more than an expression of intent: 
Among the hurdles is ratification by 
republic parliaments. 

The Bush administration — 
caught between pragmatists inside 
and outside the white House who 
favor a doser Soviet union with some 
central control and conservatives, 
who believe the republics should be 
allowed to gp altogether their own 
way — is sitting on the fence. 

But it needs to be more active, 
using aid to pressure republics to 
take the pragmatic route. 

There is a strong case for effective 
central control in two important ar- 
eas: maintaining a common curren- 
cy and a unified monetary policy. 

The spending binge by populist 
republic leaders eager to please 
their citizens is fueling inflation. 

The demand tor rubles that they 
are imposing on a crippled Soviet 
central bank has become a recipe 
for nonstop inflation, now at the 
alar ming rate of 2 percent to 3 per- 
cent a week. This is reminiscent 
of the Larin American march to- 
ward economic disaster. 

To remedy this the pragmatic US. 
policy-makers and economists argue 
that the ruble's value should be re- 
stored by resurrecting control over 
monetary policy at the center. 

But conservatives see in an eco- 
nomic union sha des of the Soviet 
Union they want permanently bur- 
ied. They prefer numerous currencies 
and decentralized monetary manage- 
ment to any form of central control. 
The republics, in their view, would 
continue trading freely with one an- 
other, ensuring a profitable division 
of labor, and would proceed with 
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economic reforms at a faster pace 
than a foot-dragging center. 

But it is unrealistic to assume that 
each republic would follow sound 
policies, bring inflation under con- 
trol, manage its balance of pay- 
ments and continue trading with its 
neighbors under a regime of con- 
vertible currencies. 

This year, as central control rap- 
idly disappeared and republics 
went their way, wages doubled. 
Enterprises borrowed from com- 
mercial banks to meet inflated 
payrolls. The tranks got the extra 
rash from republic central banks. 
And those h anks turned on the 
spigot at the Soviet central bank, 
the Gosbank, which kept presses 
busy printing rubles. 

There was no economic account- 
ability: interest chaiges on loans, 
if any, were nominal and few loans 


were repaid. This resulted in accel- 
erated inflation. 

Independent currencies and de- 
centralized monetary policy will 
lead to rapid inflation. This will 
reduce competitiveness and strain 
the balance of payments and for- 
eign-exchange reserves. And con- 
vertibility of the new currencies 
wffl then have to be suspended, 
killing free trade. 

If the republics manage their own 
various currencies, economic insta- 
bility is thus inevitable. 

Inis undercuts the presumption 
that republic can proceed with 
reforms at its own pace, privatizing 
farms and factories, freeing prices, 
then being rewarded by foreign in- 
vestment. The republics are interde- 
pendent. Exports account for nearly 
70 percent 'of republic income in 
Byelorussia, 40 percent in the 


Ukraine, 30 percent in Kazakhstan. 

With trade interrupted, the flow 
of commodities such as coal and ofl 
will be bottlenecked, intensifying 
the decline in the Soviet gross na- 
tional product. All the republics 
would be hurt badly, raising de- 
mands for U.S. aid. 

This is less likdy to occur if the 
country has a single currency, if 
central authorities control mone- 
tary policy and if a role for the 
center in tax policy is defined m a 
new economic union. 

If reforms are to take root m a 
dingle of sound financial manage- 
ment the choice is dean The Bush 
administration should declare that 
a centralized union is a key to any 
bilateral and international aid. 

The writer, a professor cf economics 
at Columbia University and author# 
“Perestroika in Perspective,” cattrA- 
utedthis view to The New York Times. 
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No to Gates, No to Thomas, and No to the Process 


W ASHINGTON — We have 
learned next to nothing about 
Clarence Thomas, a good deal about 
Robert Gates and even more about 
George Bush during this dramatic 
confirmation season. What we have 
learned — and not learned — about 
them is hardly reassuring. 

The most important lessons, how- 
ever, have to do with institutions, not 
individuals. The hearings revealed 
the mounting problems of America's 
intelligence community, and why the 
Gates confirmation now would ag- 
gravate those problems. The flaws of 
the Senate confirmation system, “po- 
liticized” almost beyond repair, have 
also become more apparent. 

The vote on Mr. Gates has become 
a Hobson’s choice. The Thomas case 
is simpler. 

Judge Thomas has openly stone- 
walled the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. His White House handlers as- 
sume this is a sufficient strategy for 
an undistinguished and inexperi- 
enced jurist who grew up poor and 
Mack in the Sooth and wno u willing 
to abandon almost every position he 
has taken in public life to get to 
the Supreme Court. They are, alas, 
probably right. 

The most t elting criticism erf this 
strategy cranes not from the profes- 
sional Hack ‘Teaders" of the dvil 
rights community or those Democrat- 
ic senators such as Edward Kennedy 
who have forfeited their claim to mor- 
al authority in these matters. 

The important criticism cranes from 
blade conservatives such as Brent Sta- 
ples, an editorial writer for The New 
York Tunes. Mr. Staples observes that 
Judge Thomas's evasive and highly 
suspect answers under oath “squan- 
dered ... a black conservative's 
chance to make his case before an 
audience of millions-" Judge Thomas 
“let slip the chance to jettison archaic 
notions about race in America, among 
them the false impression that conser- 
vatism among blacks is novel/' 

Judge Thomas emerges as a man 
without a guiding star, or. worse, a 
man without even a compass. 

Mr. Bush uses Judge Thomas as a 
hired gun, not as an ideological com- 
panion. The president is interested in 
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the politics <rf the Thomas case, not in 
ideology or jurisprudence. History can 
rally judge Mr. Bush hardily for this 
open trifling with the Supreme Court 

The Gales hearings bear the same 
deceptive s tamp of fiushism. Superfi- 
cially, Mr. Gates is portrayed as a 
hard-liner in trouble because he was 
too tough on the Soviets. The testimo- 
ny by some of the CIA analysts wbo 
oppose him bolsters this image. 

But Mr. Gates’s portrayal of him- 
self is not that of a man willing to tie 
his hands to the steering wheel of that 
Mustang he drove into Washington 
and go over ibe cliff for a belief. He is 
a man who inarched — ever upward 
— to the tempo of three very differ- 
entpresidents at the White House. 

That is the chief quality Mr. Bush 
wants in his director of intelligence. 
He wants another man without much 
of a compass. Mr. Bush in fact wants 
to be his own CIA chief. 

The president, it is said, loves to 
pour over raw intelligence cables, 
making his own judgments and by- 
passing those dense, lowest-common- 


denominator analyses that sparked 
bitter argument in the Senate intelli- 
gence committee hearings but which 
have little impact on poBcy-makers. 

In his spirited 20-point defense, 
Mr. Gates trotted out an analysis be 
had written that almost plaintively 
suggested that the CIA should ex- 
plore more actively the possibility 
that Mikhail Gorbachev was bringing 
real change in the Soviet Union. 

The telling detail was the date of 
the analysis: Oct. 16, 1986. This was 
well after the Reagan administration 
had made its turn toward seeking 
better relations with Moscow. 

Senator Warren Rudman’s slash- 
and- bum defense (crowned by his ig- 
noble resort to the accusation of Mc- 
Carthyism) implicitly acknowledged 
that Mr. Gates has become damaged 
goods through these hearings. Water- 
ing Mr. Gates's angry defense, you 
could sec and bear why he is so feared 
in many quitters at Langley. 

He was. as Senator Ernest Hoflings 
said, “a general who was blaming his 
troops." Mr. Gates's protests that he 


The Rehnquist Court Needs No More Mediocrity 


N EW YORK — Senate head- 
counters believe Clarence 
Thomas will be confirmed this week 
as the ninth justice erf the Supreme 
Court That may result in a strength- 
ened conservative majority. It cer- 
tainly will strengthen the Rehnquist 
court's position as one of the least 
distinguished of modem times. 

The current justice who achieved 
the highest position in pre-court life 
is Byron White, who was deputy at- 
torney general when he became the 
only high court appointee of John F. 
Kennedy. That slightly outranks 
Chief Justice William Rehnquist, 
who was an assistant attorney general 
in the Nixon administration. 

Judge Thomas and Antonin Scalia 
readied the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. John Paul Ste- 
vens, Anthony Kennedy and Harry 
Blackmun were federal district 
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judges. David Sonter sat on the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court and San- 
dra Day O’Connor briefly on the Ari- 
zona Court of Appeals after a career 
in the state legislature. 

So the Rehnquist court does not 
indude a framer senator — as Hugo 
Black and James Byrnes were. Ii has 
no former governor — such as Ead 
Warren of California, or Frank Mur- 
phy of Michigan. There is certainly no 
former president, like William How- 
ard Taft (daef justice, 1921-I930),and 
not even a former presidential nomi- 
nee, as Charles Evans Hughes (chief 
justice, 1930-1941) was in 1916. 

One may search the Rehnquist 
Court in vam for an experienced dip- 
lomat. Justices Murphy and Taft had 
been high commissioners of the Philip- 


Daffy, Groucho and That Iran Thing 


N EW YORK — You've read the 
book. And you may just have 
seen the movie — or beard it — last 
wed: oo American television. 

In it were many of yesteryear’s 
heroes: Daffy Duck played by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Oilie North, Goofy by 
the former National Security Council 
adviser Bud McFarlane, Peter Lone 
by the Israeli counterterrorist chief 
Ami ram Nir, and the Marx Brothers 
rendered to perfection by moderate- 
pragmatic Iranian terrorists. 

Ted Koppei, host of the ABC pro- 
gram “Nightline," let you hear their 
voices. He and his staff obtained 
tapes of the actual conversations in 
1986, recorded surreptitiously by an 
ever-hdpful Peter Lorre. 

You could listen to that NSC pair, 
Daffy and Goofy, diligently ped- 
dling arms to Iran while asking the 
Mara Brothers to “cause" the return 
of American hostages. You could 
hear the Iranian Groucho promising 
to “attempt” to do his best, while he 
seems to be asking Daffy if he would 
like to buy the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The anns-for-hostages plot was fa- 
miliar stuff, uplifted by the thought 
that Ronald McPresident might have 
been among those viewing. 

But the subplot was dynamite. It 
featured George Bush played by Vice 
President Bush and Israel dancing 
toward the proverbial cliff. But so far 
rally the Israeli press has noticed this. 
More about the subplot later. 

The movie begins with Daffy meet- 
ing the Brothers in a Frankfurt airport 
bold. To make friends, he shows man 
pictures of die Iraqi-Iraman battle- 
field snapped by supersecret U.S. spy 
satellites. You seem to hear Groucho 
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mumble: “We like. You give more 
pictures. I sefl you Brooklyn Bridge." 

The scene shifts to Tehran. Daffy 
thinks, the Brothers don’t appreciate 
the importance of Goofy's presence 
or his standing within toe American 
power elite, so he says: “I believe that 
someday [Goofy] will be the presi- 
dent of our country." 

Off microphone the Brothers ap- 
pear to chirp: “We sell him Brooklyn 
Bridge, too. Cheap. He like woman? 
We give him woman, too.” 

Meanwhile Goofy begins to sus- 
pect that the Brothers may not be 
men of their word, and that they 
might not deliver the hostages or join 
in his proposed anti-Couramnist cru- 
sade. Patience ebbing, he tells them, 
“Pm feeling very forlorn." 

The Brothers are sorry to see Daffy 
and Goofy depart, but console them- 
selves with the 500 U.S. missiles the 
Americans leave behind as a token erf 
McPresdent’s good wiH 

Now the subplot Weds pass with- 
out more swapping until Daffy ar- 
ranges for Peter Lorre to meet with 
Vice President Bush playing himself 
in Israel. Peter explains the problems, 
and soon afterward the swapping re- 
sumes. (Mr. Bush, suffering from Bob 
Gates disease, will not remember the 
meeting wefl.) 

Richard Secord, a retired general 
and the key Iran-contra operative, tells 
Mr. Kcppel in an aside that Tm sure 
[the vice president] played a rok n in 
getting things back oo course. 

Next, Ed Meese playing an attor- 
ney general confesses “aR” The Is- 


raelis, be announces, sold the arms to 
Iran and used the profits to buy arms 
for the Nicaraguan contras. 

Outraged because the Israeli knew 
nothing of the illegal contra angle, 
Peter Lorre telephones Daffy and 
screams: “On what basis did Meese 
have the guts to go and say such a 
thing when he knows that this can be 



pines; John Jay, the very first chief 
justice, helped negotiate the treaty 
ending the American Revolution. 

Misting also are great and proven 
jurists from other courts (unless Jus- 
tices Souter is considered great and 
proven), or . persons with widely 
mom -legal reputations — such as 
Benj amin Cardazo or Fdix Frankfurt- 
er. Not does the Rehnquist court boast 
a splendid patriarch of the tew like 
Oliver Weadefi Holmes, an associate 
justice from 1902 to 1932, or Loins 
Bandas (1916-19 39). 

Depending cm rate’s point of view, 
not all these jurists may deserve hon- 
or. Bm aD were persons of consider- 
able achievement, legal or political or 
both, before beii$ confirmed. The 
Rehnquist court iuchKfes estimable 
persons, but its overall precourt re- 
cord is hardly outstanding. 

The Supreme Court is one of three 
co-equal brandies of government, as 
institution the American people have 
a right and a need to view with re- 
spect Its makeup depends, in the 
first place, on the occupant of the 
White House; but recent presidents 
seem to have searched more nearly 
for ideological compatibility than for 
judicial or political distinction. 

Saate hearings on Clarence Thom- 
as suggest that George Bush has ftA- 
kwedthis dubious pattern. The Sen- 
ate should deity nun. a. seat on a 
diminished Supreme Court. The court 
needs no more mediocrity. 

The New York Times. 


The Dollar! ; 
Two Sides 
To Its Fall : 

By Hobart Bowen 

W ashington --DwJ the tw-. 

lar depreciation triggered ax, 
years ago at the Plaza Hotd in New:. 
York succeed, as promised, m e®-., 
reefing the U.& trade defiat and the- 
Japanese and German surpluses. •' 
MIT economist Paul Krag-;. 


has changed, and that he now has 
more respect for the agency’s output, 
were not persuasive. 

Mr. Gates's performance also un- 
dermined Iris nomination in another, 
more compelling way. His impressive 
marshaling overnight of dates, details 
and ancient analytical papers con- 
firmed that he has an extraordinary 
memory and organizational abilities. 
His statements under oath that he 
cannot remember key meetings in 
which he was told about Oliver 
North’s most scandalous activities 
are simply not credible. 

Seeking to defuse the chaiges that 
he slanted intelligence to please his 
bosses, Mr. Gates told the senators 
he was actually an agnostic on the 
controversial question of Soviet in- 
volvement in the assassination at- 
tempt on Pope John Paul II. His 
ultimate judgment, he said repeated- 
ly, was that “questions remain and 
probably always wflL" 

Thai judgment roplies to Mr. Gates 
as wdl after these hearings, and is the 
reason why the Senate should not con- 
sent to his nomination. 

The Washington Port ■ 


pant 

forced" to support the lie for my 
country. Fade to end. 

Amiram Nir-Lorre reportedly died 
in an air crash. But his tapes survived 
to become the foundation of “Iran- 
contra, The Movie." Who put them in 
Mr. KoppeTs hands and why? 

Smart Washingtonians bet that the 
little tape elves were Israelis or Israeli 
friends. The theory goes as follows: 
President Bush has been nasty to Isra- 
el recently, bolding up a $10 billion 
loan guarantee and taking a hard pub- 
lic swipe at the powerful Jewidt tabby. 

This turned Israeli elves into grem- 
lins who used “Nightline?* to lob a 
warning shot across Mr. Bush's bow. 
Tbe g remlins want him to know that 
there could be more tapes and more 
eager little elves. 

Impresario Koppei assures me this 
is ail wrong. He bad the tapes before 
the confrontation over the loan guar- 
antees, and they did not come from 
the kind of elves being whispered 
about in Washington. 

I believe Ted wouldn’t ay to sefl me 
tbe Brooklyn Bridge. He says be re- 
spects me too much for that Still, Tm 
waning for the sequds —“Daffy Does 
D.C” and “Loire Rides Again." 

The New York Times. 


man ugwu "■>- ■ - ■ - — -■ , . „ 
that the policy should be scored a rag^ 
success. Yet; Mr. Kruanan’s aqaly-^ 
in a paper published by lhfrIcsti- - ; 
tute for International Economics, is ^ w 
likely to produce a storm of dissent ^ 

It isnot that anyone doubts that the ^ 
42 percent decline in the dollar snee 
1985 has had an effect cm trade imbak. 
ances. It clearly has. Rather, the ques-- 
tjoQs are: How much of the credit for ; 
tins should gp to the new exchange . ' 
alignment? And how about the nega- 
tive aspects of a cheaper doSat? ~ , I 
Mr. Krugman's best argument is- 
thai with a weaker dollar, the U.S.- 
trade deficit declined from a peak of, 

$160 billkmin 1987 to an annual rate 
of $42 bflHon in the first half of 1991. 

In terms of American policy goals. . 
that is a real achievement. But there is 
more to the story than exchanger 
rates. William Cline, an economist 
with the institute, openly challenged 
Mr. Kingman fra ignoring the role 
that the current recession played in 
pitting the trade deficit. 

Over the past two years, t he US . 
economy has grown only 0.5 percent, . 
instead of the 5 percent that would 
have been normal, based on a 15.' - 
percent long-term annual average. 

That is a loss of 4i percentage pcsnts 
of economic growth. 

consumers buy Jess in a. 
recession, Mr. Cline says, each 1 - 
point loss in economic growth re-^ 
duces net consumer spendin g on fo r- ■ 
wgn goods and the current account 1 
deficit by $15 billion. So, he says. 

‘ (accounts 


fra more than $60 billion of the con- 
traction in tbe current account deficit 
that Mr. Krugman attributes to a 
cheaper dollar 

In my view, acknowledgment that 
dollar depredation tty itself will not 
wipe out the trade deficit should spur 
the United States to make seme 
much-needed changes a home: to 
reduce the budget deficit, pay greater 
attention to management deficien- 
cies, and renew emphasis on produc- 
ing a better educated work force. 

In 1984, tbe UJS. merchandise 
trade deficit crossed the $100 bflhon 
mark for the first time. Most of the 
deficit was attributed to a 44.7 per- 
cent rise is the dollar since 1980 that- 
was discouraging exports, and suck- 
ing in imports. 

As protectionist sentiment swelled 
in Congress in 1985. James Baker, 
when he became Treasuty secretary, 
began a desperate search fra a way to 
cut the deficit while protecting free 
trade. He decided to revere the previ- 
ous bands-off pohev on the dollar. In 
September 1985, he launched the 
Groin of Five initiative at the Plaza 
Hotel to depress the dollar by joint 
intervention m exchange markets, and 
coordinated aetkn an interest rales. 

Mr. Baker's main goal — to deflate 
congressional protectionists — was a 
huge success: The dollar, which had 
been edging down fromits peaks since 
eady 1985, fell further, and protec- 
tions! legislation was shelved. 

Kit today, the Plaza Accord looks 
less than brilliant to many scholars. 
Though the dollar weakened and the 
-yen and Deutsche made strengthened 
as planned, the U.S. cutrnit account 
deSS$122biffionin 1985, actually 
rose fra two yean, hitting a peak erf 
S162 billion in 1987, ana only then 
started to decline (The current ac- 
count deficit includes trade in services 
as well as merchandise.) 

By 1988, with the anient account 
deficit still above the 1985 levd, the 
Plaza Accord's political mage bad 
worn off. As its costs became evident, 
especially yis4-vis Japan, Mr. Baker 
could dilute but not head off an ag- 
gressive trade bill in 1988 that allowed 
for direct retaliation against countries 
running big trade surpluses. 

The yen started to strengthen in 
1985 alter (he Plaza Accord, but Ja- 
pan’s global surplus did not begin to 
d e cl ine until 1989 and now is rising 
again, probably to record highs. 

Spurred by tbe higher yen, Japan 
became meat efficient at home, and 
accumulated huge cash resources that 
led to irigiMuofik acquisitions of as- 
sets in the United States. 

As for Germany’s shift from a S55 
billion surplus in 1989 to what will be 
a deficit tms year, Mr. Krugman him- 
self conceded that “this is due more 
to the country’s unification than to a 
stronger Deutsche marie." 

Mr. Krugman has left a confusing 
trail, to say the least, cm where he 
stands on many of these issues. 

The Washington Past. 


IN OUR PAGES: 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1891: Russia and China 

ST. PETERSBURG — Tbe Moscow 
Gazette and other Russian newspa- 
pers dectare that Russia has no mo- 
tive for participating in any demon- 
stration of the European Powers 
against Guna, and thereby inmairing 
her present good relations with that 
Empire. At the same time the journal 
allows that account should be taken 
erf the possibility of Chinese aggros- 
son at a future time, and urges prepa- 
ration. The Gazette advises tbe accel- 
eration of the construction of the 
trans-Siberian Railway to allow the 
transport in time of need of laige Rus- 
san forces to die Chinese frontier. 

1916: WDson’s Peace 

LONDON — The Times correspon- 
dent in New York telegraphs that the 
following signed statement from 
President Woodrow Wilson has been 
flashed to on the screens of theatres 
which exhibit war pictures: “The na- 
tions of the world must unite in joint. 


guarantees that whatever is done that 
is likely to disturb the whole world’s 
life must first be tested in the court of 
the whole world's opinion before it is 
attempted, and the United States 
must oe ready to join in the guarantee 
and back it by her whole force and 
influence. A settled and secure peace 
can be made sure of in no other way 
when the present war ends.” 

1941: Thanksgiviiig Date 

WASHINGTON — [From our New 
York edition:] The House of Ropre* 
sentatives passed and sent to the Sen- 
ate today TOcl 6] a resolution desg ■ 
naling the last Thursday m November 

now^S^ongtoe 
date or Ihanksgfying w hich is set by 
Preadeatial prodamatiraL Pteadad 
Roosevelt advanced the date of 
Thanksgiving by one wed last year. 

. but later admitted that the experiment 
failed to hdp me-Chriatmas business 
and said that 'thanksgiving would be 
o&brated on the old date. 







hack Skoajndci/AgmGe Fme-Flace 

President Hard, left, Prime Minister Antafl and President Walesa, right, on Sunday at fee end of their tales in Kn&ow. 

East Europeans Seek Direct NATO Role 

Omfthdby Our Staff FnmDtspauha all,” they said in the statement is- Slovakia in the activities” of Hungary and Poland for still closer 
KRAKOW. Poland — ciedw sued in Krakow. Poland’s former NATO, the statement said. ties with NATO suggests that the 


Gmptkdtji Our Staff Firm Dtspateha 

KRAKOW, Poland — Czecho- 
slovakia, Hung ary and Poland ap- 
pealed Sunday to be directly in- 
cluded in activities of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, say- 
> ing that all of Europe should enjoy 
equal security. 

“In Europe there is no {dace for 
different levels and types of securi- 
ty,” foreign ministers from the 
three countries said during a week- 
end meeting aimed at bolstering 
mutual cooperation after the col- 
lapse of the Soviet bloc. 

“Security must be identical for 


all” they said in the statement is- 
sued in Krakow, Poland’s former 
royal capital 

The ministers, Krzysztof Skubis- 
zewski of Polsad, Geza Jeszcnszki 
of Hungary and Jin Diensibier of 
Czechoslovakia, said that the dip- 
lomatic links they had established 
with NATO following the demise 
of its Communist equivalent, the 
Warsaw Pact, were not enough. 

“Diplomatic liaison must be 
considerably widened to create the 
conditions for the direct inclusion 
of Poland, Hungary and Czecho- 


slovakia in the activities” of 
NATO, the statement said. 

The three countries welcomed 
the proposal last week by the Unit- 
ed States and Germany offering 
them participation in NATO's 
nonmilitary structures. 

Under the plan, which was un- 
veiled in Rome on Thursday, 
NATO member countries would 
meet periodically with Soviet and 
East European representatives. 

The proposals mark the furthest 
step by NATO members toward 
extending their security umbrella. 

The call by Czechoslovakia, 


Albanians Urge Ex-Leaders Be Punished 


Rotten 

VIENNA — About 50.000 Alba- 
nians held a silent demonstration 
in Tirana on Sunday to support 
calls for the punishment of former 
Communist rulers. 

“The was called to in- 

form the people of talks that I>an- 
ocralic Party leaders had on Satur- 
day with Prime Minister Y1H Buff 
in which they demanded the arrest 
and punishment of top leaders' 1 of 
the former Communist party, a 
Democratic Party spokesman said. 

“The main reason it was silent 
was that the police removed all 
loudspeakers and microphones be- 
fore the meeting started,” the 


spokesman, Dyfber Vriom, said. 

He said Democratic Party lead- 
os met Mr. Buff after a similar 
demonstration on Saturday in Ti- 
rana’s central Skanderbeg Square, 
which also called for the removal of 
the heads of state-oontrolkd radio 
and television and the disbanding 
.of the Siguiimi secret police. 

“Buff gave them a vague reply, 
saying that legal formalities were 
holding up prosecution proceed- 
ings » ff«nai former top officials 
and that the question of the heads 
of themediawasm the competence 
of parliament," Mr. Vxioni sod. 

The Democrats are demanding 
that former Communist leaders, in- 


rinding the widow of Enver Koxha, 
the former C ommunist leader, be 
brought to trial on charges of cor- 
ruption and abuse of public office. 

Earlier last week, the former in- 
terior minister, Hekuran Isai, once 
a member of the party politburo, 
was arrested on charges of corrup- 
tion, He was the second top-rank- 
ing former leader to be held after 
the arrest of the former deputy 
prime minister and politburo mem- 
ber, Manush Myftiu. 

Mr. Hoxfaa’s chosen successor 
and current president, Ramiz Alia, 
has also been accused by the oppo- 
sition of political abuses. 


ties with NATO suggests that the 
three countries are looking for a 
security guarantee similar to the 
economic one provided by hoped- 
for associate membership in the 
European Community. 

All three expect to become asso- 
ciate EC members by the beginning 
of 1992. 

In an eight-point declaration is- 
sued later, the leaders of the three 
countries appealed for the institu- 
tionalization of relations with 
NATO “by means of an interna- 
tional treaty.” 

The joint declaration by Prime 
Minister Jbzsef Antafl of Hungary 
and Presidents Lech Walesa of Po- 
land and Vaclav Havel of Czecho- 
slovakia laid out a common stance 
on the latest disarmament propos- 
als, regional security issues and re- 
lations with the republics and 
states emerging from the Soviet 
Union. 

Yugoslavia is a problem “for the 
whole of Europe and the world,” 
Mr. Antafl said. “How can the 
world find a solution if a similar 
problem occurs in the Soviet 
Urrionr 

Hungary, which borders on Yu- 
goslavia, has bad an influx of thou- 
sands of Yugoslav refugees, and 
Mr. An tail’s comments suggested 
that his country was not satisfied 
with European efforts to find a 
solution in the Balkans. 

(Reuters, AP,AFP)~ 
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Book Depicts 
Mulroney as 
AFkmkout 
And Survivor 


By Gyde H. Farnsworth 

New York Tima Sorter 

TORONTO — A book that por- 
trays Brian Mulroney as a former 
alcoholic and womanizer who 
flunked out of law school has much 
of the country snickering and 
friends of the prime minister trying 
to discredit the author. 

“Mulroney; The Politics of Am- 
bition" also shows, however, that 
he has conquered his alcoholism, 
relies on his Yugoslav-bom wife, 
Mila, as “his strongest supporter 
and roughest critic,” and has re- 
peatedly bounced back from fail- 
ure and defeat, “somehow turning 
each seemingly fatal setback to his 
advantage.” 

The author, John Sawatsky, 43, a 
journalist, said that research for the 
book began in 1 987 as a project for 
the investigative journalism course 
he teaches at Cadeton University 
in Ottawa. He and his student re- 
searchers reconstructed Mr. Mul- 
roney’s life on the baas of more 
than 600 interviews with people 
who have known him. Mr. Mui- 
roney and his staff have refused to 
comment on the book. 

“I wanted a balanced and fair 
bode,” Mr. Sawatsky said, adding 
that Mr. Mulroney had not replied 
to requests for interviews. 

Since the 1984 elections that 
made brm Canada’s 18th prime 
minister, a number of other unflat- 
tering books have been written 
about Mr. Mahoney, who, accord- 
ing to recent Canadian polls, is the 
most unpopular national leader in 
the history of such opinion surveys. 

But the Sawatsky book is the 
first to assert that Mr. Mulroney 
flunked out of law school. Al- 
though the official Mulroney biog- 
raphy says he voluntarily (eft the 
Dallmurie University law school in 
Halifax after the first year to trans- 
fer to the Laval University law 
school in Quebec City, the 
Sawatsky book says he flunked out 

of Dalhousie. 

“The botched torts exam had 
sealed his fate, and nothing de- 
pressed him more than knowing he 
had Chinked.” the book says. “The 
hardest part would be explaining it 
to his parents.” 

Mr. Mulroney, who had devel- 
oped bilingual skills as a child in 
Quebec, had to take all of his Laval 
courses in French. He bounced 
bade by not only eventually obtain- 
ing his law degree bat also landing 
a job with one of the most presti- 
gious law firms in MontzeaL 
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ILS. Legislators Fret, About Perks and Pampered Image 


By Adam Oymer 

New Turk Tima Serrk t 

WASHINGTON — The House of Represen ta- 


jresentative 
omia, who 


'not bounce checks. 

But members still have a system for fixing park- 
ing tickets, and enjoy free close-in airport parking. 
Internal Revenue Service agents to hop them with 
their taxes, a shop that sells handsome gifts cheap- 
ly. and even $4.50 haircuts. 

These peris are not free, argues Representative 
Leon E. Panetta, Democrat of Caffromia, who 
heads the Budget Committee. Public uproar over 
the bank feeds a “building resentment toward the 
Congress,” be said. That resentment starts with 
specific privileges and pies on to a general sense 
that wfafle living high, the lawmakers ignore the 
country’s problems. ~ 

So whether the furor over the bank dies down or 
not, the bigger problem — and the one that dis- 
turbs thoughtful members who just get angry 
about the bank — is how to deal with the appear- 
ance of living a pampered life. 

“We have privileges, we have institutions that 
ordinary American ctrirens don’t,” declared Rep- 
resentative Dick Zimmer , a New Jersey Republi- 
can, one of the freshmen clamoring to dose the 
Kanir and name major check bouncers. 

The bank was shat down after it was revealed by 
the General Accounting Office that last year con- 


gressmen wrote'8,331 checks without sufficient 
funds, 581 of them for $1,000 or more. The over- 
drafts were covered by the bank with no penalty 
and all eventually were redeemed. 

. The speaker of the House, Thomas S. Foley, 
Democrat of Washington, has indicated that he . 
plans to move against some other privileges, espe- 

is^not a simpfematter of abdishingT«^a^)ne 
critic's perk is someone due’s necessity, which . 
multiplies the complexity of calculating the cost of 


Free parking at theroffice, after all, is not a 
privilege unique to lawmakers, and many compa- 
nies keep doctors on HhtmL Each has come under 
some public attnnir os an unjustifiable House bene- 
fit 

But each has earnest defenders on Capital HAL 
And, as a Republican ally of Mr. Zimmers, Repre- 
sentative John T. Doolittle of California, hastened 
to add, ‘Hhis is rot an assault on all privileges that 
members of the House have.” 

And the defensive atmosphere that the bask 
controversy has stirred worries even among mem- 
bers such as Representative Henry J. Hyde, Re- 
public of Illinois, who wants individual check 
offenders named and embarrassed. He is con- 
cerned that public resentment will- make the job 
less satisfying, leading able members to quit 

“Things are tougher here all the time and we 
needed this Eke leukemia,” he said. 


NIKOLAIS: Workers Flocking to Poland From East 


(Continued from page 1) 

the door of the workers’ hotel 
where he lives. “This is the land of 
work and conditions we’d like to 
have in the future in free Ukraine.” 

Local employers — cities or oth- 
er entities — may hire the Soviet 
citizens if they establish that no 
Poles are available far the wade in 
question and that the wages are 
appropriate in the labor market. 

In Rzeszow, when the local or- 
chestra expanded, it chose to hire 
14 violinists from die Ukrainian 
dty of Lvov at a salary of 1.4 mil- 
lion zlotys a month; an orchestra 
official said no Polish musicians 
were available at tins salary. 

From the Soviet side, a prospec- 
tive worker needs only a written 
invitation tram a Polish citizen, 
which must be approved by local 
police, and a valid Soviet passport 
Lodging is a problem far some of 
the mobile laborers. Local officials 
say that visiting Soviets have been 
seen sleeping in sheds Poles keep 


on their state-provided garden 
plots, leaving behind a bottle of 
Russian vodka as payment. 

Zdzislaw Besz, a journalist from 
Przymyri who operates a store and 
bride factory, said he hired two • 
Ukrainians earlier this year with 
the help of a cousin from Kiev. Mr. 
Besz said he paid them the same 
salary as his Polish employees. 

“These are excellent specialists,” 


Mr. Besz said “They never gave me 
any problems. I’d luce to hue even 
more Russians.” 

Jacek Pasternak, head of the la- 
bor office in Rzeszow, about 100 
kflameters from the Soviet border, 
said he had heard reports of labor 
markets where Polish employers 
can place orders for craftsmen 
from the Soviet Unkra. But he said 
most appeared to be finding work 
through informal diannds. 

Poland’s eastern regions have 
unemployment rates at or above 
tiie national average of 10 percent, 
but local of ficial* insist the immi- 
grants are taking jobs Pales have 
already tamed down. 


“Generally, Poles do not want to 
undertake these unpleasant jobs,” 
said Mieczyslaw Janowskr. the 
mayor of Rzeszow. “Russians and 
Ukrainians do this kind of work for 
relatively low wages.” 

The Polish government’s re-.' 
sponse thus far has been character- 
ized more by slight nervousness; 
than by panic, ana there is no sys-’ 
twnatir attempt to prevent these 
people from working here. But if 
Rzeszow faces a larger influx of 
Russian or Ukrainian workers, Mr. 
Janowski said, the authorities wfll 
have no choice but to vigorously 
enforce immigration laws. 


Gandhi’s Widow Endorsed for Seat ■ 


Agent* Fnmx-Presse 

NEW DELHI — A Congress (I) 
Party state election committee 
unanimously endorsed Scotia Gan- 
dhi, the widow of the assassinated 
f armer prime minister, on Sunday 
as its candidate for his vacant fed- 
eral parliamentary seat 

The endorsement, by the Uttar 
Pradesh state party for the election 
in the Ametm constituency next 
month, coincided with speculation 
that the Ttalian-bom Mrs. Gandhi 
was reconsidering her earlier deci- 
sion to stay out of Indian politics. 


Sources dose to the Gandhi fam-; 
fly bad no comment on the en-. 
daraemem. ■ 

Sonia Gandhi earlier rejected 
calls by leaden of the shaken patty 
to take over the party's presidency; 
which was filled by the current 
prime minister, P.V. Nsuasmtha 

Rajiv Gandhi was assassin a ted 
on May 21 while campaigning in 
southern India for elections from 
which the Congress (1) Party 
emerged a narrow winner. 


Our Asian family. You'll appreciate the resemblance. 
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subsidiary fairs in these two cities. This 
means you can have access to un- 
familiar markets using a thoroughly 
familiar, smooth-running organization. 
We’ve had plenty of time to learn 
how to do it right; it's 750 years since 
Frankfurt received the world's first 

• flcyal warrant for an international fair. 

• Soon we’re off to set up another 
branch of the family in Atlanta. USA 
We may be going in the opposite 

You can now find the Frankfurt Fair in direction but we're taking exactly the 
Hong- Kong and Tokyo. We've taken same idea. You can have confidence 
all our expertise in planning and running in the Frankfurt Fair. Wherever it is. 
trade fairs to the Far East and set up The first of all fairs. 
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ilACE: Now Marching in Reverse 

stead for the anus lo be removed 


(Continued from page 1) * pfaoes'for storage at militia? 

Defense Initiative, Moscow has de- 

Glared its willingness "to consider Although Washington has told 
proposals” on nonnuclear anti- that i'. favors a unilateral 

fissile defense systems. xeduction in the number of tactical 

While details remain to be faombs that ^ jeploved in Eu- 
spelled out, that proposal seems to ^ y s officials have been leery 
indicate surprising new Soviet flex- 0 ^er restriction on their 


iiilitv on an issue that has long 
,-jcused what the former U.S. arms 
negotiator Richard Burt describes 
is “ pathological" Soviet hostility. 

"It’s a substantial change on 
'their part," Mr. Burt said, from 
insistence that missile defenses arc 
“inherently destabilizing, and any 
“.ursuit of them opens a new ave- 
"-•ic to the arms race." 

• American officials will most like* 


deployment. Their fear, shared m 
Paris and London, is that such re- 
strictions will lead inevitably to ab- 
olition of the weapons, either 
through negotiations or political 
pressure from European citizens. 

Abolition of those arms would 
essentially spell the end of the U.S. 
nuclear role in Europe, and that 


development, in turn, would raise 

- American officials will most like- Qew questions about the viability of 
he particularly impressed by Mr. ^digramis fetish and French nu- 
Oc-rbachev's pledge to cancel ue* elea p arms. Neither country wants 
•refepment of several new ballistic 


■mj-t-Ue systems, including a rail- 
j system similar to the current 
r.:--.riet SS-24 and what the Soviet 
-".■idem referred to as a "mobile, 
c : ; tpacl-sized" missile that may be 
'!£? ihe current SS-25. 

: V.S. 2nd Soviet negotiators had 
rr-nl tease weeks of the START 
nei-itiaiions trying to hammer out 
i£r:ed limitations on any Soviet 
■reifications to the SS-25; now. 

Gorbachev has evidently ren- 
•r.v^d Lheir work irrelevant by 
-nremising imm ediate termination 
of the modification program. 

• The announcement should at 
’e:s; partly satisfy Defense Secre- 
*.a r- Dick Cheney, who said last 
-c'nth that "the’ thing I look at 
=r : :ifically‘ as an indicator of So- 
■ri?: strategic change is “their plans 
follow-on balhkic missile syS- 

u’.TIS.’' 

' That, be said, would be a place 
■•^where 1 would look to see some 
change.” 

Mr. Gorbachev’s decision to 
carcei the new Soviet strategic mis- 
sile programs and a Soviet program 
*.o build a short-range missile for 
strategic bombers essentially 
matches Mr. Bush’s decision to 


clear arms. Neither country wants 
to be drawn into negotiations that 
could lead to a denuclearization of 
the region. 

Mr. Gorbachev, who says be 
wants a nuclear-free world in addi- 
tion to a nuclear-free Europe, made 
his intentions clear Saturday by 
calling for “other nuclear coun- 
tries” besides the United States and 
the Soviet Union to join “these far- 
reaching” steps. 


The Gorbachev Response 


Following are the main points of President Mikhail S. 



Soviet unilateral cuts 
• Destroy. a» nuclear. artillery ammunition and nuclear 
warheads W tactical missile* Destroy^ nuclear mines. 
•.Remove aS tactical ruictesrweapons from surface 
ships and multipurpose submarines. . Weapons wBl be 
partly stockpiled, .partly destroyed. 


aircraft, missiles. 

• Take fte^ strategic frombersCff n»fifafy'st®«lbyand 
store ihelrmifitear Weapons mdepcis. ! 


ballistic misstesv Freeze mo&fte raif-fcased ICBMs at pre- 
sent levels and keep them In t&efrpettnaitent sites. 

• Remove SOS.IOBtofe from stert steM- . ; : . 

• Cut Soviet armed forces by 7Q0,QQ0r(mtathf9* rmfiioft 

men “In CGming years.*' ; . ‘ 

• No nudear tests forth© nextjrear;. 

Soviet propo sals 


• Create a joint U.S.-Soviet early warning system against 
nuclear attack. .-/w ■ 

et*an? lK§fn^^ £ BotiT^Ssh<HSd renwwrfeflt nuclear 

weapons from forward militery dote. 


GERMANY: DUyMng Lutein iteW *"■**££ 


(Continued from page 1) 

A Portuguese-owned bar in Ham- 
burg was at on fire late Friday 
nigh t. In Hochhehn, near Frank- 
furt, two Italians were beaten up 
and two German youths arrested, 
according to rite police. 

Law authorities have said that 
about 2,000 neo-Nazis are on the 
loose in former East Germany, the 
site of some of the worst xenopho- 
bic outrages. But in a new report, 
the Federal Office for the Protec- 
tion of the Constitution said the 
figure was far greater. 

“It can be assumed that the neo- 
Nazi scene in the former G.D.R. is 
greater than 2,000, in all likelihood 
several times greater, with a grow- 
ing tendency," the intelligence-col- 
lecting agency said is its report 

It sa id there were about 2,700 


neo-Nazis in former ^ esl Germa- 
ny, many of them in possession of 
explosives and guns. 

The Cologne-based agency com- 
plained that policemen in eastern 
Germany had* collected scant infor- 
mation about extreme rightists. 
Unaccustomed to political vio- 


i locations, they 
the two- thirds 


that liberal laws must have vowed to biwa. 

,0 curb .Ihe.nftarf majority in pariummt nrafcd for a 
ns. which is expected to constitutional amendment, 

record 200.000 this year. .. «■_« k- Wi«wf that 


[HBUIUUIAUU ■ ~ , _• 

Mr. Kohl said he bdieved that 


- , , par. «.uui — 

-We tnow that there is no solu- grass . roots pressure would force 
uon without a constitutional Democrats to agree 10 a 


lion without a consuiuuuun ^ Social Democrats 

amendment," Mr. KoU said after a ^^008! change. 

noliev meeting of his Christian *jj, c Social Domx.— . r-~~- 

mentary floor leader, Hans-Jochen 

.. . .1 : .1! i C, HI a TSOQ 


by the attacks. Some appear to 
sympathize with the rishusis- 

Accorcing to the Cologne agen- 
cy, 99 arson attacks against asylum 
shelters were committed from Jan- 
uary through September. 72 of 
them in August and September. 
Four foreigners have died in the 
violence, the agency said. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl on Sat- 
urday denounced the violence as a 
disgrace for Germany. But he said 


policy meeting 
Democratic Union. 

The party wants to alter the 1949 
constitution to ensure refuge only 
for people facing genuine persecu- 
tion at home. At present, the con- 
stitution gives foreigners a blanket 
right to claim asylum in Germany. 

Mr. Kohl’s Free Democrat coali- 
tion partners and the opposition 
Sodai Democrats insist, however, 
that an article in the constitution 


that an article in the constitution ^ abroad and give far- 

guar mteerag asylum must oot t* 

tampered with. u - f Reuters, A?) 

Wh3e ready to speed up the had- j 


SANCTIONS: EC Warns of New Measures as Yugoslav Fighting Widens 

^ 1 . am United Press International report' 


ARMS: Britain and France Balk at Joining in Cats 



But another Soviet decision 
"r :<uld trim over a seven-year peri- 
T: about 1,000 more strategic war- 
h-.-ids than called for by Mr. Bush 
or required by START, which was 
signed in June but has not yet been 
submitted for legislative approvaL 
"That is much more than we had 

expected,” a l)JS. official said. 

'' The decision, which Moscow has 
fnvited Washington to match, will 
probably provoke unease among 
supporters of the B-2 strategic 
pomber, because the United States 
'jzd planned to fiD its nuclear 
.T.'eaoons quota under the START 
c;;ird partly by deploying 75 of 
..die S865 milli on planes. 

' Moscow’s proposal to constrain 
the deployment of tactical nuclear 
bombs may also cause some dis- 
' comfort, although it falls short of 
'hi .rc -right ban on such weapons 
IVashington had feared the So- 
vir.s would demand. It calls in- 


(Coatiaued from page 1 ) 
has been under repair and may not 
be put back into service. 

The French have four operation- 
al nuclear- missile submarines, with 
a fifth under repair and a sixth 
under construction. These carry 16 
missiles with up to six warheads 
each. “The pace of disarmament is 
increasing, and that’s a good 
thing,” said Foreign Minister Ro- 
land Dumas of France. 

Britain followed Mr. Bush’s lead 
of Sept. 27 and said it would elimi- 
nate its battlefield missiles, but it 
also retains long-range bombers ca- 
pable of carrying nuclear bombs. 
Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd 
implied in a BBC interview that a 
decision on whether to replace 
those with air-to-ground missiles 
might be subject to review, depend- 
ing on how far and fast the Soviets 
actually reduce their forces. 

A NATO spokesman in Brussels 
called Mr. Gorbachev’s initiative 
“a step in the right direction for a 
more secure and stable world at 
lower levels of nuclear weapons.” 

Western diplomats also wel- 
comed Mr. Gorbachev’s call for 
quick ratification of the U.S.-Sovi- 
ef Strategic Anns Reduction Trea- 
ty that be and Mr. Bush signed in 
Moscow- on July 31. 

In his speech on Saturday, Mr. 
Gorbachev said the Soviet Union 
would go beyond it and reduce its 
own strategic weapons to 5.000 in- 
stead of the 6.000 called for in the 
accord by >998. and said it would 
welcome reciprocal steps by the 
United States. 

But some Western diplomats in 
London, although accepting assur- 


ances from Mr. Gorbachev and 
leaders of the larger former Soviet 
republics that they will honor all 
the treaty obligations undertaken 
by the old Soviet Union, have won- 
dered how they will actually do 
this. 


treaty, 

been ratified by the Soviet Union, 
indudes extensive and intrusive 
provisions for monitoring compli- 
ance. To prepare for that, the Sovi- 
et government earlier this year de- 
dared 895 sites west of the Urals 
Mr. Gorbachev's statement pro- open for inspection. But the sites 
vided some reassurance. “To in- are situated in the territory of Rus- 
crease the safety of nuclear arms sia, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Mol- 
controlThesaid, “weputaUstrale- da via, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Ka- 


gjc nuclear weapons under angle 
control and include strategic defen- 
sive systems into a single armed 
service.” 

West Germany’s foreign minis- 
ter, Hans-Dietridb Genscber. had 
been pressing officials in Moscow 
on the question of who was in con 
trol of the strategic arsenal. 


rakhstan and the Baltic states, all 
of which may declare formal inde- 
pendence and none of which was a 
party to the treaty. Who will ensure 
access to the sites if they do. West- 
ern diplomats say, is not clear. 


(Continued from page 1) 

der daily attack from Serbian 
forces for more than six weeks, was 
reported to have come under the 
heaviest air and artillery bombard- 
ment so far. 

Hundreds of people were report- 
ed injured Sunday and it was esti- 
mated rbat more than 20 people 
had been killed. 

Speaking at the Yugoslav 
Army’s headquarters in Zagreb, 
General Raseta said that his forces 
would continue fighting until Cro- 
atia ended its three-week siege of 
army barracks. The army is faring 
severe morale problems; it has had 
trouble drafting recruits and has 
been plagued by desertions. 

The siege has forced the surren- 
der of more than 35 army installa- 
tions, giving Croatian forces access 
to a vast haul of tanks, artillery 
pieces and ammunition. 

The general said no cease-fire 


could begin until Croatian forces 
backed away from a blockade thaf 
he said was limiting besieged 
js in the republic to about a 
: of their normal food rations. 


Explaining army attacks on civil- 
ian targets in Croatia, the general 
said: “What should we do? Should 
we kneel down and beg?” 

“Everything depends on the 
leadership of the republic of Cro- 
atia,” he added. Last week, the 
army vowed to strike “vital targets 

Jr* r-Aurio timf iL<s barrack* 


in Croatia every time its barracks 
were attacked. 

Following Mr. Tudjman's call 
Saturdav to mobilize all Croatian 
forces “in a defensive war.” Cro- 
atian officials said Sunday that the 
republic had done all the backing 
down that h was prepared to do. 

Croatia insists that it will cot lift 
the blockade of the barracks until 
the arrav has agreed to a cease-fire. 


_ Uproar Over Italian Offer 

Alan Cowell of The New York 

Times reported from Rome: 

An unexpected offer by Italy s 
president to allow Y ugoslav federal 
troops to retreat from Slovenia 
across Italian territory set off pro- 
tests that showed how much Italy 
wants to avoid even the smallest 
infection by Yugoslavia's chaos. 

At a news conference Friday in 
Trieste, a city dose to Yugoslavia, 
President Francesco Cossiga said 
Rome had agreed lo a request by 
the Serb-dominated remnants of 
federal authority in Belgrade to al- 
low federal tanks to cross Italian 
territory and avoid transiting Cro- 
atia if the army chose to withdraw 
them from Slovenia, which has 
pulled out of Yugoslavia. 

[But an Italian Foreign Ministry 
official said Sunday that. Yugoslav 
troops would not be allowed to 
pass through Italian territory. 


trol of the strategic arsenal. . f 

Strategic Studies in London, a* HAITI: Concerned About Human-Rights Record, U.S. Rethinks Its Support for Aristide 

Mk or Oe Soria WtWMgc . . .. _ n.c *. feibeoateblelst President George Bush, has worfdnot discopnt thepossiMj 


forces is based in Russia, but there 
are about 200 SS-18 intercontinen- 
tal nuclear missiles in Kazakhstan 
anti more titan 100 medium-range 
missiles in the Ukraine, as well as 
nuclear bombs there and elsewhere. 

Mr. Gorbachev also announced 
a plan to reduce the size of the 
Soviet armed forces by 700,000 
troops, in response to Mr. Bush’s 
cut of 500.000 in the U.S. armed 
est ab lishment. But diplomats in 
London are also wondering how 
Mr. Gorbachev can make good on 
such a promise, with the Ukraine 
and some other republics talkin g 
about building up military forces 

Such plans could complicate the 
putting into effect of the 22-nation 
Conventional Forces in Europe 
treaty that was signed in Paris last 
Nov. 19. 


(Continued from page 1) 


tude, American officials have qui- 
etly begun to disdose a dossier of 
human-rights abuses that have tak- 
en place under Father Aristide's 
rale. The administration has appar- 
ently beat aware of them for some 
time. 

That print was driven home in 
meetings that a high-level Organi- 
zation of American States delega- 
tion held in Haiti last week with’ 
b usinessme n and political leaders 
who complained that Father Aris- 
tide was not nurturing the coun- 
try’s new democratic institutions. 
Several suggested that he was try- 
ing to develop another dictatorship 
with his own militia and that he 
was at least indirectly responsible 
for scores of political killings. 


The eight OAS delegates re- 
turned to Washington Sunday to 
consult with Father Aristide. They 
were expected to tell him that he 
needs to ran in his violent support- 
ers and obey the rale of law if be is 
ever to take office again. 

“Part of the equation for putting 
him back in his rightful place and 
reaching a solution,” a State De- 
partment official said, “is for him 
to assure all Haitians that be will 
not tolerate or condone the mob 
violence that has taken place.” 

He added: “There is a general- 
ized fear down there that the 
mobs” have been “tolerated or con- 
doned by him.” 

Officials stressed that although 
Haitian soldiers had used violence 
against crowds, Aristide forces had 
also used force and murdered. 


In a soeech that he mads late last 
month, rather Aristide appeared to 
agree to the lynching of opponents 
with tires placed around their necks 
then set afire. He spoke of the 
burning rubber producing “such a 
nice smell” 

The small cracks that are begin- 
ning to emerge in U.S. support for 
him underscore tbs dilemmas the 
administration faces in Haiti. Fa- 
ther .Aristide, a leftist Roman Cath- 
olic priest, for years complained 
that U.S. support had maintained 
the Duvalier family dictatorship in 
power. The administration forgave 
his anti-Americanism end socialist 
inclinations when he won an over- 
whelming mandate in Haiti's first 
free election iast year, then em- 
braced him as an agent for demo- 
cratic change. 


President George Bush, has 
placed less emphasis on the Carib- 
bean basin than (fid Ronald Rea- 
gan. but several senior officials 
have expressed concern that the 
failure of democracy in Haiti could 
embolden other militaries -in the 
region, while it could spark a civil 
war and a quickening migration of 
Haitians to the United States. 

The administration intervened 
last week to demand that the Hai- 
tian .Army protect Father Aristide 
and allow him to leave the country. 
As a sign of support, the U.S. am- 
bassador, Alvin P. Adams Jr., ac- 
companied Father Aristide and ins 
family to the airport when he de- 
parted for Venezuela. 

In the first days after the 
sone senior American officii 


WE introduced our BUSINESS CLASS 
LONG BEFORE BUSINESSMEN COULD FLY. 



I magine you were a J3th 
century merchant trav- 
elling from Beijing to 
Rome on the Silk Road. Your 
favorite part of the journey 
would certainly be the Tur- 
kish land. Only when you 
get there, instead of the 
unrelieved trek, there 
would be visits to fine 
monuments. Instead of 
bandits, trustworthy guards to 
escort you all the way. Every 
evening, you would stop at a ca- 
ravanserai where you would be safe. 


k a . 


Your animals well-fed. Yourself feted with Turkish cuisine served in marvels 
of Turkish pottery. You would also find a Turkish bath, even a physician if 
need be. Not to mention the library for the learned and the chess sets for the 
illiterate. And all free! 
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Now, imagine how we would serve businessmen and women travelling on air 
today. Or, may we suggest that next timeyou fly toTurkey from business centers of 
the world and you need the best Right connections possible, reserve a seat and dis- 
cover our Business Gass for yourself. Then you will see that it makes quite a.diffe- 
rence to know what 'business class' was, long before men had wings. 
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Vogei, implied Sunday in a radio 
interview that C 


U “ — 

iniGTvjGw Christian Democrat- 
ic leaders were partly lo blamefor 
the attacks on refugee homes be- 
cause they have not art M. only 
talked constantly about chan g in g 

the constitution. 

Economics Minister Jurgen Mol- 
jpmnnn said he feared that the de- 
bate would “further damage oar 

. j- onH otv» far. 
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United Press International report- 
ed from Rome. “We had expressed 
our readiness to help in any way 
that contributed to the peaceful so- 
lution of the conflict,” the official 
said, “but the necessary conditions 
do not exist at the moment/ 1 ] 

The Trieste region has a Slovene 


minority. Mr. Cossiga’s announce- 
ment Fric 


Friday came as a surprise 
because Italy had previously 
sought lo pursue its interest in the 
Yugoslav crisis only through the 
European. Community. 

The announcement drew a rapid 
response. Several hundred protest- 
ers occupied Trieste’s town hall 
and provincial government offices 
Saturday, but it was not dear if 
they were Slovenes. Peace advo- 
cates from the Green Party de- 
nounced the move as illegal and 
some parliamentary deputies called 

it a breach of the etiquette by which 

Parliament should be informed of 
such decisions. 


would not discount the possibility 
tha t military force might have to be 
employed to put hun back in pow- 
er. Secretary of State James A. Bak- 
er 3d. speaking at an OAS emer- 
gency session, said, “This coup 
mus t not and will not succeed.” 

Mr. Bush, meanwhile, suspended 
all economic assistance to Haiti 
and ordered freezes on Haitian 
government assets in the United 
Stales. As late as Friday, he met 
with Father Aristide at the White 
House and pledged support for a 
restoration of his government 

American officials still insist that 
they will not countenance the con- 
tinued rule of the rebel officers led 
by Brigadier General Raoul Ce- 
dras, whose own hold on the situa- 
tion appeared to be cracking. 
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*J5S§ European Bond Yields 

sbc ^» ByCariGewirtz 

lntanatkntd Herald Tribute 

ARIS—Opiraom var* widely abom when the dollar wffl 
.■^PP 0 ^ bow high it wiH climb, but the consensus is 

util it wl.be beaded up. This optinusm about the 
currency, however, does not translate in t o an 
to buy dollar assets. Portfolio managers say prices <rf US. stocks 
fully reflect the expected recovery, whDe bond prices are not 
exposed to match the gains foreseen in European markets 
About the most optimistic estimate for the dollar, wfaidi ended 
last week ax 1.6765 Deutsche marks and 129.80 yen, is Gnbank’s 
forecast of 130 DM and 139 AO yen by year-end. National 
Westminster sees the dollar at 1.70 DM and 13i yen at the end of 
the year and then rising - -- 
steadily throughout 1992 to 
ccmtribated toX°* reach 1.90; DM and 139 yen. 

”* of the conUjJJ"^ DaWdn Kimgyo Bank’s DKB 


H.K. Market’s Last Try at Fixing Itself 


By Laurence Zuckerman 

International Herald Tribute 

HONG KONG —The Hong Kong Stock 
E xc h ang e , working against a government-im- 
posed deadline, moved over the weekend lo 


percent approval when it was voted on by 
members in August. 


win the approval of the small cduuc 

; who have delayed attempts to bring 


The latest proposal gives the small Chinese 
brokerage booses, art influential minority an 
the exchange, slightly more influence than 

fhaif hod in iha vvl — - - - i 


brokers _ 

the mark e t to intanatiouaTstandards. 

The exchange 00 Saturday released (he 
details of a new proposal that represents a 
last-ditch attempt to head off the imposition 
of a more stringent government plan at the 
end of the month. The new proposal modifies 
apian that failed to capture the necessary 75 


TTiHAiu ixi&rv i u uiumt uicuim^ uiuci map 

17. Nine instead of right of those seats would 
be elected from the membership at large 
while the other nine would be nominated by 
the colony’s 65 largest brokers instead of the 
top 60. The remaining coandJ members 
would consist of market users such as fund 


managers, merchant bankers and representa- 
tives of listed companies. 

Brokers who wish to vacate their seats will 
be offered 330,000 Hong Kong dollars 
($42,000), about 4,000 doQasmore than they 
were offered in the previous package. 

But tbt plan also makes a major concession 
to regulators, placing strict hndis on proxy 
voting, tile principal p*Mms by which the Cha- 
nescorokers have dominated the exchange's 
current 22-member governing council 
According to the new proposal, only a 
broker’s employee would be eligible to act as 


See BROKERS, Page 19 


France Says 
EC Overstepped 
On De Havilland 




Friday 

sc Italy h a <f 
^«ght to pursue its Jr- 
^Tygoslav crisis onh? 


They consider 
stocks expensive, and 
dollar bonds 
rektivefy low-return. 


tiie ueoeai*.' International sees dollar 
^Sttnot exist at themZ3- weakness immediately ahead 
Trieste reaonk 1 * 3 S a ^ Q5t the' mark with a year- 
Vtmnoirity. Mr. Cossjpjf ^ .ewUAecast of L62 DM but a 

r^nwit Friday cam* .. 1 ^ recovery against the yen to 

140 and then steadily higher 
dollar rates throughout next year. - 
Michael Cowan, an asset allocation manager at Morgan Stan- 

uu] t Icy Asset Management in London has no quarrel with the view 

?-3/? ?$£ annou ncgtpteM tiiat the dollar is headed up. “The dollar is cheap on its kffig-tenn 

. e jmrchasingjxwer paiity bass. We think that will be corrected, 

and the dollar rally win reassert itself,' " he said. 

At . the same time, he considers the U.S. bond mjirtri^ “one of 
tie hast attractive of all the major markets.” 


>>e*»nse. Several uuntoJ 
; m occupied Trieste?!; 
.' -aiM provmcial govern®, 
. Ammrfjw but it wasi? 


AfW y ^ cre Slovenes, 
y Asates from the Great 
jounced the move as 


•ztitfbreach of the eum^ 
r ftjfiaiDent should be ft. 
3 such decisions. ^ 


ly to fall namh below 4J percent, the real yield would thus 
be betow.3 percent. •• 

That may be the typical real yield looked at over a 30-year 
per^^tive,bmitisanattraimv«mccrDroaredvmhwiiatisava2l- 
abte in other markets. Mr. Cowan said. Indeed, inflation-adjust- 
ed yields outside the United Slates are now so high that Morgan 
Stanley’s normal asset mix of portfolios — half in stocks and half 
in bonds — has been tilted to 55 percent in bonds and only 45 
»r >4ri«fU percent in equities. . 

- w Mut “Equity markets are expensive relative to long-term trends,” 

Mr. Cowan said. “Over the last 15 years, world equities typically 
traded at 1 .6 times book value and 62 times flow but at the 

moment those ratios are 2 times book value and 82 times cash 
flow.” Book value is basically the net value of a. company's assets 
minus its liabilities, and cash flow is a measure of income 
available after certain deductions such as interest payments. 


- .would not discount (he* 
i*bat mflhary force nrigbfe 

« 3d, speaking at anGs 
Agency session, said, -ft 
nmst .not and will not a* 

;V.Mr. Bush. mearrotik,* 
-nff economic assistance r 
rfead ordered freezes «• 
.Kwenunent assets in fr 
'Stales. As late as Frii^i 
■with Father Aristide u i 
Bouse and pledged 
restoration of his gram 

■ - American officials Stic 
JhdywilJ not countenaint 
tinned rule of toe reWS 
by Brigadier General t 
tiras, whose own hold * i 
lion appeared 10 be oak 


JTH THE CURRENT RATIOS, equities are expen- 
sive, Mr. Cowan explained, particularly compared with 


w 

T ▼ the high Teal yields of around 5 percent now prevailing 
in bond madrets.*'The fan that you can get higher real yield from 
boqds than. cine has typically achieved over the last 30 years 
indicates the bond market is a good place to : park money at the 
moment^* be said. . 

-• The markets he likes most are Germany, Britain, France; 

T wihnti and' h piffl 

“We’re most keen on German bonds,” he added, with “very 
attractive yields, currently at 8.5 percent and inflation estimated 
at 3 percent oyer the nett five years. That indicates real yields of 
5.5 pracenL” , . : ■ ~ 

Mr. Cowa 


Cowan estimated that 25 percent erf his band portfolio is 



percent share tfiatGexxoSn bonds account for in Salomon Broth- 
ers’ World Bond Index. On the other hand, 118. bonds, which 
account for 51 -percent of the Salomon index, make op only 38 
percent of Mr. CowasTs portfolio: • ; ' - 

But given the outlook on the cnneucy, the dollar expos u re in 
the bond portfolio is closer to 62 percent, since a quarter of the 
nondollar hohfingis have beenhedged into the U.S. currency. 

“W e have money in ItaEan, Hamah and Danish bonds, which 
are not represented in the index at all but make up 10 percent of 
our bond hokfingay sown consider we are taking some big bets,” 
Mr. Cowan said -/ 

A£far as maturity, he said the bond porfdlio overall has a fife 

ftoramaidere^be^Se ^neutral" position. Holdings in U.S. and 
Japanese bonds average three-and-aTialf years, British brads five 
years and Gerinan and French bomb seven years. 

” At some point next, year we bdieve German rates will f alLand 
we want to oc hxked in with long maturities,” he said. 

The bulk of the equity investments are in^ TJ5. stocks, w!udi 
account for 45 percent of the . total. But again investments in 
European stock markets are larger than their weightings in the 
Morgan Stanley, index. German stocks account tor 7 percent, 
compared with an index weighting of 4pcrecat; Swiss stocks 6 
percent, compared with a 2 percent weight in the index; and 

SeeBONDS,P*ge9 - 
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Rush for Yen Keeps Pressure on Dollar 


Yields on 10-year US. government notes ended the week at 


728 percent. Using Morgan Stanley’s estimate that inflation is 
notlucelytofa 


By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribtme 

PARIS — The dollar is near to 
turning higher against the Deut- 
sche mark but could still fall 
against the yen, market analysts 
said over the weekend. 

The yen-dollar and yen-mark 
rates were the m g”* features of cur- 
rency markets last week, as the yen 
surged 2.8 percent against the dol- 
lar and around 3 percent against 
the mark in two days. 

Expectations were high that the 
yen would make further gains in 
craning weeks, as currency traders 
suddenly take heed of treads that 
have existed all year — Japan's 
increasing trade surplus and its 
narrowing investment outflows. 

The fall of the dollar against the 


the mark, but speculators got 
burned as the dollar rase. 

When the Federal Reserve failed 
to cut interest rates Friday, dealers 
said European investors who have 
been sidelined waiting for a fall 
decided they would start buying 
dollars at 1.4x5 DM rather th.ip wait 
and possibly never see it slip to 1 .61 
DM, which some of them had pre- 
dicted to be its floor. 

“I started loading my cannon,’* 
said one European treasurer ex- 
plaining his decision to buy dollars. 
I’ve bought 20 percent of what i 
need. We’re very near the bottom at 
these rates, ana it's time to start 
loading up.” 

Citibank traders confirmed this 
trend, noting that major corpora- 
tions used last week’s low rates to 


yen last week created the impres- cautiously begin buying the dollars 
dollar thty need over the next year. 

Those purchases caught specula- 


tion that it was a safe bet the 

was about to break down against 
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The New York Times 


Investors to Move In 
If Castro Moves Out 


By Alison Leigh Cowan 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — Talk about 
planning ahead. It seems that half 
the world — certainly half of 
Southern. Florida — is frantically 
for the day when Fidel 


taiy dictators, falls or otherwise 
surrenders power. 

Some Cuban- Americans are re- 
serving boats they can use to ship 
desperately needed supplies to Ha- 
vana. Othos are setting their homes 
to raise cash they can use to start 
businesses there, or are negotiating 
with American companies to sell 
their products in Cuba once the 
market opens up. 

Wall Street is also joinmgin the . 
odds- making. People are dreaming 
up various Cuban strategies. 

Mudi investor enthusiasm stems 
from the economic urirade in Mexi- 
co, which sawits basted government 
beads rise from 30 cents on the 
dollar to 57 cents once it agreed to 
swn> its old securities for new ones. 

“It’s kind of a showcase,” said 
Arthur Byrnes, director of Ddtec 
Panamerica, which invests in out- 
of-favor securities. “So everyone 
looks around and asks where’s the 
next big play, and dearly it’s Cuba. 
Everyone thinks it's just a matter of 
time before Cuba has a phenome- 
nal resurgence” 

Mr. Castro’s political undoing is 
far from certain. Nonetheless, re- 
cent events in Cuba seem to sup- 
port the theory. 

Last month, the Soviet govern- 
ment decided withdraw its troops 
Tram Cuba and end subsidies. That 
was followed by reports that Spam 
-may have offered the Cuban presi- 
dent asylum in the Spanish town 
where Ids ancestors once Hved 
* .Now come the speculators, and 


their bets are taking several forms. 
Same are scooping up long-forgot- 
ten Cuban stocks and brads that 
have not paid interest or dividends 
in years, reasoning that any new 
government would mop up old 
debts or return seized property to 
attract money from the West. 

The best bargains seem to be the 
loans that several commercial 
banks in Canada, Germany, Japan 
and Spain made to various Cuban 
government entities after Castro’s 
rise to power. That paper, which is 
in default, was selling at 5 cents on 
the dollar earber this year in the 
secondary market. Speculators 
have since driven it closer to 10. - 

But U.S- citizens are prohibited 
from buying the paper by laws 
meant to strangle the Cuban re- 
gime. They must stick to pre-Cas- 
tro securities. 

The prc-1960 government debt is 
one popular play, and there is even 
one 1937 Rqnxblic of Cuba bond 
issue that is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Last year, 722 of 
the bonds — nearly 2 percent of all 
those outstanding — were traded. 

Then, 1,068 bonds traded 
through September of this year 
alone. In another sign of investor 
confidence, prices have doubled, 
from 20 cents on the dollar early 
this year to the high 40s. 

Another potential play is Ameri- 
can com pani es with rfaum against 


Cuba that could yet payoff, 
npany is the 


One company is the Boise Cas- 
cade Corp. When it acquired 
Ebasco in 1969, it inherited an Sll 
nriffion claim against Cuba and it 
stood to gam indirectly from a $267 
million daitn belonging to Ebas- 
co’s majority-owned Cuban Elec- 
tric Co. Those claims arose because 
Castro never paid the utility’s own- 
ers for seizing its assets. 


Telecom Displays Basics 
For East Europe’s Needs 


Reuters 


GENEVA — Pocket-sized telephones and models with built-in 
television screens axe among the gadgets to be shown for two weeks 
starting Monday at Telecom 91, toe vast telecommunications exhibi- 
tmn st^d evoy fraryeeis, bm it is the lade of even basu services in 
Eastern Europe that fonns the theme of the show. 

Telecom 91, sponsored by the United Nations-affiliated Iueraa- 
tiooal ^ Tdecofflnwnications Union, is the only forum to bring togeth- 
er virtually all the world's operators and manufacturers of communi- 
cations systems. 

Since Telecom 87. the 5700 bilEon-a-year industry has been 
shaken by deregulation and increased competition. 

Other changes include a boom in cellular phone services that few 
industry experts predicted and the opening of a huge new market 
with & desperate need for modem telephone service: the Soria 
Union and other East European countries. As a result, tbe idecom- 
mnnications agency chose as the theme of this year’s show. An 
Interconnected. World: Improving the Quality of Life For AIL 

At the Geneva show, 849 exhibitors are to spend $500 mfllion to 
perajadfc an expected 60,000 visitors to buy their wares. 





tors who had sold dollars expecting 
further declines rushing to rebuy. 
That it torn drove the dollar to a 
high Friday of 1.6860 from its low 
of I.659S DM. It ended trading at 
1.6765 DM, its highest closing level 
in over a week. 

The view in the market is that the 
Fed is likely to nudge interest rates 
lower. 

But as Jim ONrin at Swiss Bank 
Crap, in London reported, “long- 
tom buyers see dollar strength by 
end-year’’ when the necovoy should 
be convincingly under way. At worst 
between now and then, he adds, “the 
dollar could gp to 1.62 DM and that 
would be the bottom.” 

Explanations as to why the at- 
tractive Japanese fundamentals 
came to the fore only now range 
from the mundane to (he arcane. 

The apparent trigger was a Japa- 
nese news agency report that the 


Finance Ministry's target rate fra 
the currency is around 120 yen to 
the doDax. At the time, the yen was 
trading at 133-5 to the dollar. The 
dollar ended the week at 129:80 yen. 

The report, apparently a leak 
from the Finance Ministry, was 
seen as a government maneuver to 
push np the yen prior to next 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dupatcha 

PARIS — French government 
ministers on Sunday attacked the 
EC Conmnsskm over a veto that 
would prevent a French-Italian 
venture from buying Boring Co.’s 
De Havilland commuter aircraft 
subridiaiy. 

The finance minister, Pierre B&- 
rfegovoy, said the commission was 
acting outside its jurisdiction and 
needed to be brought into line. De- 
nouncing what he described as a 
“technocratic deviation,” Mr. Bi- 


more into conformity with Com- 
mission precedents" to make it 
more “presentable." 

The British foreign secretary, 
Douglas Hurd, told reporters he 
was surprised that Mr. Dumas 
raised toe issue at the meeting. 

‘‘The Commission has these 
powers," Mr. Hurd said. “Their de- 
rision will from time to time be 
controversial,’’ but must not be- 
come a maner fra debate among 


EC governments. 
The EC Co 


r£govoy said it was time for Europe 
k. “7ne 


week’s meeting of the Group of 
in an effort 


Seven finance ministers in an i 
to deflect critirism of the rising 


trade surplus. A revaluation of the 
should i 


to become more democratic, 
last word should be with the poEti- 
dans," he said. 

The foreign minister. Roland 
Dumas, also raised the issue at an 
EC foreign ministers meeting in 
HaarzuDen, the Netherlands. He 
said the Commission’s task was to 
“bolster the competitiveness" of 
EC industry “and not hamper £u- 


yen should restrain Japan’s exports 
by malting more rapensive 
for importers. 


ropean industry in its projects to 
this end.” 


Other analysts questioned 
whether the tinting was related to 
the start of the fiscal half-year in 
Japan in October. Althourii'fiinda- 
mentals have long been favorable 
to the yen, there has been no majnr 


See DOLLAR, Plage 9 


After the meeting, Mr. Dumas 
said that Aerospatiale, the French 
partner in the deal, would discuss 
the matter at a meeting with offi- 
cials at the EC headquarters in 
Brussels on Monday. 

Mr. Dumas said the Aerospatiale 
chairman, Henri Mattie, would 
discuss with the officials “ways of 
changing the project to bring it 


le EC Commission — the exec- 
utive body of the European Com- 
munity — said the merger would be 
anti-competitive, giving the ven- 
ture too great a share of the world 
market for commuter planes. 
Avions de Transport Rfegicnaale, a 
joint venture of Aerospatiale and 
Alcana SpA of Italy, is toe world’s 
leading maker of commuter air- 
craft, while De Havilland is second. 

De Havilland announced Friday 
in Toronto that it planned to cut its 
work force to 2,900. from 4200, in 
the first half of next year because of 
reduced orders for its Dash-8 com- 
muter airliner. (Reuters, AFP. Af) 


Political Union Impasse 


Moscow Gets Associate IMF Status 


By Steven Greenhouse 

New York Tima Serrice 

MOSCOW — Opening the way fra the Soviet 
Union to receive large-scale Western tariinirat aid 
to hdp its transition to a market economy, Presi- 
dent Mikhail S. Gorbachev has signed an agree- 
ment that grants this country special association 
status with the International Monetary Fund. 

Under toe agreement, the IMF wffl advise toe 
Soviet Union on combating its high inflation. 


economic statistics, and establishing asocial 
safety net for those hurt most by economic change. 

The accord, effective immediately, contains no 
expticit Soviet cranantment beyond supplying eco- 
nomic statistics to the IMF. But implicit in the 
negotiations has been an understanding that the 


Soviet government will continue to push for maikrt 
principles as h negotiates to transform itself into a 
loose economic federation of sovereign republics. 

“This agreement paves the way for the U.S3.R. 
and toe republics to take their rightful places in the 
world economic system," the IMF’s manag in g di- 
rector. Michel Camdessus, said after mee ting Sat- 
urday with Mr. Gorbachev in the Kremlin. 

Under communist nile, the Soviet Union repeat- 
edly denounced the Washington-based IMF as an 
instrument of capitalist exploitation 

The agreement states the IMF will provide tech- 
nical assistance to the republics if they request it. 
IMF officials said they were waiting for the central 
government and toe republics to clarify their polit- 
ical and economic relationship before the agency 
determines what aid to give to each. 


EC foreign ministers were un- 
able to overcome differences in ne- 
gotiations on political union, wire 
services reported from Haamnlen 
on Sunday. 

France and Britain took their 
usual positions at opposite ends of 
the debate, with Britain resisting 
France’s urging* for a federal Eu- 
rope with a strong defense identity 
independent of NATO. 

Mr. Dumas and the German for- 
eign minister. Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher, said they would meet in 
Paris on Friday to iron out toe most 
contentious issues in forging a 
common foreign and security poli- 


cy. They said any EC nation was 
their 


welcome to join their discussions. 

Diplomats said this was a reac- 
tion to a British-Italian proposal to 
build a European ntintaiy force 
that would not compete with 
NATO. 

Denmark, Portugal and the 
Netherlands supported the British- 
Italian proposal, while Spain, 
Greece, Belgium and Luxembourg 
leaned toward the French-German 
position. 
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Canadian Dollars 


Sod 

Issuer Con Mot Pries YW Toy 


YM Spd 

issuer Cpn Mat Pries Mot Trsv 

WMfeiBk urn 93 Wi 11.70 +10 
SUrt 11% 42 WA 12.12 +139 







ECU Straights 


Banks 


AbbavNatt mn 
Abbey Null W% M 
AmuCrmJ ITU 93 
Amn OCCor 9 94 

BNP 1M 94 

BortSoYs Wft 73 
BOW LdMc im in 
Berliner Bk lOVb *3 
BkHond&ind 10% 94 
Bk Nova Scotia 9ft 97 

S Tokyo 8% 94 
Tokvu im n 
BaGsnerole M « 

CCF 18% 74 

CCF 1 MN 

CCF HMM 

CIBCSIng 1144 94 
CNCA m 93 


M* 1229 +14f 
95% 11.89 +127 
99% UJC +W5 
19 7.9S +153 

94% 1L27 +45. 
94% 1£7Z +« 
93% 118 
97% HO. 

98% 120 
90 MS +153 
81 1151 +131 

93% 1277 +213 
103% 834 +77 
101% 834 +77 
97 % iul 
100 Tin +90 
95% 10.U 
100 HJO+109 

WTO 1163 +70 


B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

C 

B 

B 

B 




10% 93 

9 

» 

12% 93 

10ft w 

8% 

95 

7ft 

92 

7% 

92 

7ft 

n 

9 

w 

914 

95 

9ft 

95 

9ft 

96 

7ft 


8ft 

« 

10'Ji 

93 

ra 

97 

9ft 

94 

7ft 

92 

7ft 

92 

71b 

93 

7ft 

« 

TA 

94 

Eft 

94 

m 

96 

7ft 

92 

IUL 

M 

7ft 

97 

7ft 

93 

M 

94 

10ft 

9S 

9ft 

93 

m% 

95 

8ft 

94 

9 

93 

2 

97 

4 

94 

lift 

94 

8ft 

9S 

10 

95 

7ft 

96 

lift 

M 


AD 
BM 
BM 
BM 

I i BM 
IBM 
ISM 
IFC 

+a 

+19 

IIWBk 
WIIB* 
+3* I ml Bk 

Ifl InaBk 
+» iDOBk 
+22 Ind Bk 
+W IWBk 


r> Mat Pries Yld 

J% 93 9 2% 1253 

S C? 99% )ZU 
92 97 1173 

7% 94 92*4 1171 

S 94 92% IDA4 

94 94% 11? 


97J1 IW 


9% n 1MJ 
7% 93 W4 NUB 
7% 93 94 IIP 

e% 73 97% 


PY 95 *4% M7 

9ft 95 9* 

9% 95 JSft 

«« 

7% 97 rO'i 95 

Pi 01 77% HU 

MM 44 99% 1PJ 


TOU W 
77% NUB 






93% I2J* 

ft* OC 

100 ltJ* 
Wft JW» 

97 1247 

101% 122* 
Mb Ji n 
<«% T2J1 

«% |«1 
<m ij4o 
79% I3|f 
7T- U® 
m» ii-2 

00% JMJ 

gsia 

<m ii-s 
100% ras 
101% 114» 
RJ 1149 


3% 97 181 

% 92 97% 


9f% 1155 +105 
96% 1040 +W 
94% 1075 +25 


95 1073 

+21 

95% 1050 

+48 

97% 1076 

+24 

94% 1097 

+47 

99% 967 +147 

82 1834 

+484 

95% M92 

+« 

98% 1080 

+30 

98% 1L75 

+25 

93 1084 

+34 

94% 1087 

+37 

00 1094 

+44 


+37 


% 93 95 

95 98% 

M 48% 
% 92 97% 

% 91 96% 

1% 93 99% 

% 94 MV. 

M 92 94% 

93 93% 

A 91 79% 

93 95 

93 92% 

F8 

1 

s 

n 

84 

8 
95 

l 

8 8 
ft 94 
99 

a si 
92 
1% 84 
99 
ft M 
Fib 94 
95 
95 

95 

96 

97 

92 

93 
93 
9i 

93 

94 
96 
96 

93 

94 
99 
93 


C*n Mot Price ym Tray 
10% 9? 91% 12-I? +g 

+94 

HUB 

"in 
■100 
■1» 


AA 

NP 

HP 

P America 
PCaontn 


(SUB, 

AI0C 6 94 W 

ASSeyNatt 5% 93 W% 
Abbey Natl s» M B 
Abbey Natl Tie 6% B 97% 

Abbey Noli TreTft « *7% 

African Dev Bit §ft 92 96 

AMeaCorp eft 2! g 

AincriStanoi 

Amet f* 93 g 

AfCQ £V| W H™ 

SS>D«Bh S 5 8ft 

Aslan Dev Bk 7% 00 W%. 

Assoc Corp W0 2 2L 
Austr Telecom Sft « 
fidtun Control 4% 93 94 

Austr) Control 7 « Wft 

Amiri Control 6% 90 H»% ... 

Amtri Control 4% 92 |A1 

Ausm Control S 93 m* 9J0 
Austria ** V* 


Austria 

Austria 

Atrflrto 

Austria 

Austria 

Austria 'A* 

Austria ’B' 

BFCE 

BFCE 

BFCE 

BNP 

BNP 

BP 


4% 94 73% 

7 * SB 

5% 93 90% 744 

6U 03 2447 

9% 03 80 130 

Sft 07 » 

££ 

STiS 

$% 96 09 BJS 

*% 92 WU ITS 
7 95 *9% 7.12 

7 n 97 958 


+ 2 ? 

+ 6 * 

+52 
+35 

+3 „ 

+28 Hmc 
+SD Hmc, 
■66 I AD 
+22 IBM 
+2B I Cl 
+95 ICI 
45 ICI 


BP 7 n 97 958 

Barclays Ovens » 86% 1W 

BcaLavom SVi 92 94 

BCSLavSRt 4% M « 

BcoLavoro 5% *3 ra» 

B*l»Jim2M *% 94 92% 

Bekittitn 5H 92 «% 

aekrtum *5* 21 *S 

Beneficial 6% « 98 

Bk Tokyo 4% 93 JF* 

Bpco F loaner i fl Wi 

Brit Gas 8 92 10»b 

CAECL 5% 9} BJO 

CBA 65* 93 *7* TiH 

C C J Quebec 5% 93 99% 11^ 

CISC 5% 92 100 941 

CNCA 5% 94 741 

CNCA « >» »J9 

CNCA 7ft 93 HU Tin 

CNT 6% 92 98% 7JB 

CNT 5% 94 94% 7.17 

CNT 4% 92 »3 MS 

Can Matt Railw 6ft 96 93% 7.9B 

Concdo Govt 5% 93 96% 721 

Omeda Trees 4% 92 9UB8 7. 
Conodtan Poctt6% 96 91 91 

Coriflto 5 93 92 11^9 

awslarFbl 5ft 93 6J5ft rua 

□rabuElecP 4% 97 89 174 

CbUBSkO Elec 5 93 95ft 174 

C/tBoncalrs 4 92 91ft 1123 

a* Boncaiie 6% 93 90 9J 

Cle Bancnlre 5 93 90 9J7 

an Bancafre 5ft 94 92 754 

□Hcorp 6% 93 95 IS 

CocoCcto 5% ft. 84% 9M 

Commeribank 6ft 92 97% HAS 

Council Europe7 94 W* 7n 

Council Europe 6?h 01 997k 7453 

Council Europe J B « M 

Council EutopbS 92 95% 8.49 

council EuroaeM R4 9? BM 

Council EOTOPe6 9S 91 807 

Council EurmsS 99 84% 7257 

Cr Ponder 5% 94 93% 

Cr Ponder 7% 95 IBOft 

Cr Ponder 6% 96 »2+ 

Cr Local B 92 108% 

CrUcd 6% 94 101% 

Cr Local 6M 94 97+BO 7. 

Cr Local 7 96 93H 7. 


CrLvtmob 5 92 K ■. 

Cr Nall 5% 92 «7ft 7j 

CTMall 4% 92 97% 

Danmark 6% 92 99 


6% 92 99 7A1 

Denmark 6% W 97 7.T3 

Denmark 7 95 Wft «• 

Denmark Sft *3 94 1« 

Denmark 5ft 96 91850 Ijn 
Denmark 6% % 93 6213 

Denmark Feb 5% 92 ft 7J5 

Danmark Jan 5ft 92 ft 775 

Denmark M1 h 7 92 *8 139 

Denmark Mto 5% 92 « M» 

Dow Own 7 94 92% 9J3 

DawChem 6% 81 M ITJ 

ECSC 5% 81 ft 9 JO 

EOF 4% 93 9<% 7X2 

EOF 5% 94 tab 

EDF 4ft 95 99% 

EOF 5ft 96 93ft 

EEC 4% 93 tab 

El B 41b 93 tab 

EIS 4% ft 92ft 


EC5C 

EDF 

EDF 

EDF 

EDF 

EEC 

EIB 

EIB 

EIB 

i)s 

IlgrrA 

U£h> 

Eoroftma 

Eureflma 

Eoroflmo 

Euronma 

Euroilmo 

Eirroflma 

Euronma 

Ewaflmc 

Euronma 


4ft 96 Wt 

S» w 

£8 35 

5% ra 

4% 92 98 

6% 93 H% 

ss r 

S% 93 93ft 
4ft • U -Hft 
5 95 £8% 


■M Ask 

IU011JD 


ML Trfftox 1U416JB 
NL Am Perform; 

Bonn 1179 11J4 
Eaiiify 11357234 
IntBd 1163 1167 
A All I itc unoval! 

API Grfp 12J9 1269 
Amwayt 131 857 
Analyt 12J7 NL 
AndiTGa unawril 
Amstns 658 NL 
Aouiio Funds: 

AZTF 1111 1153 
CO TF 1007 1049 
HI TF 11J» 11J5 
ICY TF 10277 1170 
ORTF 1117 1159 
ArefrCap 1251 1110 
AscPSIk 20X0 21X2 
Atlas Funds; 

ColTF 1151 1184 
Online 12.151253 
GvtSc HUT 1069 
BBWf HL50 NL 
BakerGv 1573 NL 
Babson Graua: 

Bond 159 NL 
Entorp 1414 NL 
Gwtti 1136 NL 
Inti 1267 NL 
Shadw 961 NL 
TaxFr 9JI2 NL 
UMBSf 1442 NL 
UMBB 11.15 NL 
Void# 1936 NL 
BalrdBI p 1453 1754 
BalrdCa P 21.1722X6 
BaronA r 1468 1468 
Bartlett Funds: 

BasVI 1276 NL 
Fixed I 951 NL 
VI Inti 939 NL , 
Bascom 2234 2234 
B60CHHI 3266 NL I 
BeflAffid 1189 NL 
BellAtEa 1132 NL 

I Benhom Group: 

CatfL 11.13 NL 
Collin 961 NL 
COttH 493 NL 
CaTFI KUO NL 
EuGro 1030 NL 
GNMA 1055 NL 
GoWIn B64 NL 
iiKGra 1218 NL 
NITFI 1051 NL 
NITFL 1130 NL 
T01995 7029 NL 

T02000 5167 NL 

Ta2005 3537 NL 

T 02010 25.18 NL 

T02O15 18X7 NL 

Ta2DM 1262 NL 
TNo* 1054 NL 
Berger Group: 

KM 1164 NL 
ID? 930 NL 
Bernstein Fds; 

GvSh 1256 NL 
SMDur 1268 NL 
InlDyr 1335 NL 
Ca Mu lift NL 
DIvMu 1204 NL 
NYMu 1369 NL 
Blanctiard Funds; 
PrcMp 576 574 
ST Gl 135 1.95 
StrGrp 9.96 9.97 
BdEndw 1838 NL 
Boston Co: 

CdApp 2639 NL 
irnl 1169 NL 
IntGvp 12X3 NL 
MUIP 11.14 NL 
5 pGRip 16X8 NL 
SfMVW 2042 NL 
Bruce 8769 NL 
Bull & Bear Gp: 
CaGrp 466 NL 
EalncP 1267 NL 
FNClp 1412 NL 
Gold a 1101 NL 
HIYMP 833 NL 
Spgqp 1734 NL 
TkFrp 1738 NL 
USGva 1457 NL 
Burnbrtt 2067 2176 
COM Funds: 

CouDv 3239 NL 
Muff 27X8 NL 
Calmos 1171 NL 
OWMunp 873 873 
CotTrst 11.92 NL 
Ca1U« 9.98 NL 
Calvert Group: 

Ariel 2872 30.15 
ArietA 1421 17.M 
Cabin P 27.98 2168 
incp 1667 1750 
SOttM P 2835 29.64 
SacBd 14S 1738 
SpCEq 1868 1951 
TxF LI 1065 1657 
T*F LO 1593 1672 
T*F VT 15X2 1419 
US Gov 1534 1402 
Capstone Gnum- 


BW Ask 

Cpincr 731 nl 
C naS 13339 
Contra 244025.15 
QnvSc 13X9 NL 
□aatl 1544 
Destil 2115 
DHEqr 1631 NL 
EmGrr 1492 NL 
Eolnc 25.12 2563 
EQII 1363 NL 
Eqldx 1453 NL 
EuraP 1412 1462 
Exctl 8862 
Fkkn 19.14 NL 
FftJiB 764 «L 
GloBd 1165 NL 
GNMA 1A90 NL 
GavtSC 9.94 NL 
Gralnc 19X0 1960 
GraCo 2412 2463 
HlYld 1269 NL 
InsMu 11X4 NL 
IntBd 1032 NL 
IntGr 1409 1438 
LMMn 955 NL 
LowPr 1254 NL 
Maom 4757 4966 
Ml TF 1171 NL 
AM TF 7134 NL 
MN TF 1072 NL 
MIpSC 1174 NL 
MlfllBd 8X0 NL 
NY HY 1112 NL 
NY Ins 1137 NL 
Oft TF 11.14 NL 
OTC 2184 2460 
Ovrse 2667 2770 
PcBas 12ffl 13X2 
Purttn 1368 IMA 
RealE 1024 NL 
RstGr 1495 NL 
ShTBd 932 NL 
SocStt 2132 2138 
StkSk 1467 NL 
Trend 4778 NL 
USB! 1070 1070 
uttllnc 1268 NL 
Value 2937 NL 
W rider 959 NL 
Fldllnv Instil: 

CTAR _ 867 NL 

EoP G 2457 NL 
EaPl 1132 NL I mco 
IP LTD 1050 NL spec 
IP SG 972 NL 1 
TE Ltd 1080 NL 
Fidelity Selects: 

SI Air r 11X3 1178 
51AGI r 1124 1365 
SIBIa r 3138 3235 
siBTdr 1161 1463 
SlBrk r 1043 ia?s 
5K3W r 2854 29X2 
SlCmpr 15691418 
SIDefr 1133 1374 
SI Elec r 957 967 
SJEUtr 1229 1267 
SIEnur 1558 HUM 
5IEn5r 10X5 1077 
SIEnvr 1266 12X3 
5IFn5r 3464 3569 
SIFd r 2869 2958 
SIHIItl r 7052 7861 
Sllndr 1414 1458 
Hlnsr 16X6 149? 

SILesrr 27622868 
SIMD r 1971 2032 
SIMetlr 11371172 
SJPaer 1113 1354 
siRear 1269 1129 
SJffeff r 1954 20X5 
SISL r 11.91 123 
SISaft r 18.12 1868 
SITocr 29.14 3004 
SrTslB r 2658 27X0 
Slum r 3477 37.91 
FM Pirmfi 1 : 

Eurap p 979 1028 
GovSCP 958 958 
Gropp 2019 2130 
HIMUP 113411.93 
HIYId p 950 1039 
incGrp 1373 14X1 
ST Bd P 964 9.99 
SpcSItp 21.152230 
FWelltY Spartan: 

CAHYr 1044 NL 
CTHYr 1068 NL 
GNMA 10281030 
Gavin 1054 NL 
HlOtilr 1163 lUTO 
LWGv 1016 NL 
LTG 1151 1151 
Mktlr 28X8 NL 
Muninr 10x3 NL 
NJHYr 11JH NL 
NYHYr 10X8 NL 
PAHYr 1020 NL 
ShlMu 968 NL 
FMuCop 1738 NL 
Fhjmdal Funds: 

Dynmp 964 NL 
USGvtP 739 NL 
Enroy 11.10 NL 
Enylm 9JP NL 
guty 1488 NL 
Eurca 1155 NL 
FMSvc 1414 NL 
Fttx 1555 NL 
IntGev 1252 NL 
InfIGr 15.12 NL 
Util 955 NL 
TxFiftP 1551 NL 
GOW 411 NL 
HlttfiC 4077 NL 
HIYId p 456 NL 
Indust p 567 NL 
IndliKP 1074 NL 
Ltfsur 1409 NL 
PcBas IMA NL 
Minep 435 NL 
Tscfr 2050 NL 
FIAmEa, 12521364 
FtAusla f 103 loss 
FlAusLdt 10601051 
Ft Bast G 1015 10X1 
FstEaa r 12.15 12.15 
Fst Investors: 

BICtm Q lUi 1422 
Global D 530 459 
Govt p 1167 1ZX3 
HlatlYD 4X9 482 
Inca a 1 65 352 
InyGr d 972 HLU 
NJTF p 12.16 1U6 
NYTFp 14301535 
SPCBd 1057 1172 
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1132 11X5 
939 953 
15.10 1551 

95810X5 
1857 11X9 
159 199 
1171 1131 
2263 NL 

1133 NL 

954 1068 

jun 934 
9X7 UlM 
1041 
1232 
1051 
194 

255 

1134 
M51 
498 
1131 
957 
W.75 
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864 
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m 
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IntGvt 1039 1088 
LMMt 10.15 1063 




Bid Ask 
OPtnllP 8X0 961 
PA TE 864 967 
Strin p 7X9 75« 
TCW E* 183 937 
TFHYt 1358 13.98 
TF HI 863 964 
TFInst 1461 1461 
USGv P 1332 1451 
UtUp 8JB 962 
VWa p 7.16 760 
Vayagp 9.16 972 
Quest Far Value: 
USGov 115212X1 
Fund lOH) 1&S9 
GIEq 1167 1235 
RBB Fund: _ 
HfYBd 700? WJ9 
SaEau 1133 1192 
SOGVP 1024 1075 
RSI Trust: 

ActBdP 2154 NL 
Care p 27jz NL 
EmGrp 2118 NL 
IntBd p ZL32 NL 
STIFP 1451 NL 
Value P 2199 NL 
Rabrfiw 413 NL 
RonGovt 950 KUO 
RonGvIl iaiOTO.18 
ReaGr 1330 1364 
RtflTns 1437 NL 
Reals Fund: 

CMEq 1154 NL 
DSIDV 092 NL 
□SILM 1028 NL 
ICMSC 1239 NL 
SlrSEd 1261 NL 
Rey BC 1379 NL 
Riahttme Group; 
BJoeCP 27X2 2879 
RT (p 3459 NL 
GvScp 1292 1366 
Grttl P 2374 2492 
SocAw 25.13 2438 
RobSEGP 1418 NL 
Roctwster Fds: 
CnvGP 964 934 
MimlP 1495 1766 
Tax p 9 39 10.15 

^^1573 

IntlEdP 11791261 
Rovca Fuods:__ __ 
Eolnc 487 457 
Vatu t 046 858 
Rush mare Group: 
AGos 1015 NL 
Nava 1017 NL 
5MP Id 1559 NL 
OTC Id 1330 NL 
USGLo 1034 NL 
USGov IOHI ML 
MD TF 1027 NL 
VA TF 1052 NL 
SBKVEI 1169 1118 
SBSFCv 1041 1061 
5 BSP Gr 1434 1454 
SEI Funds: 

Bond p 10x6 NL 
Bdldx p 958 NL 
CooGr 1131 NL 
GNMAp 953 NL 
LtVBdp 1030 NL 
SMGvp 958 NL 
InfMfl P 1022 NL 
iRtGv p 1002 ML 
Intip 9X5 NL 
Eqlncp 1114 NL 
Eqldx p 1366 NL 
KS TF 1014 NL 
PAMUP 1035 NL 
Vahip 1176 NL 
CanAP 1395 NL 
Safeco Funds: 

CalTF 1171 NL 
gfluH 1018 NL 
Grwttt 1767 NL 
Inca, 1533 NL 
Mimic 1362 NL 
NW 10.75 ML 

USGov ?J1 NL 

5f Clair; 

CopGt 15.11 NL 
irUBd 9.95 NL 
„ TFInt 1015 NL 
Salem Funds: 

Bad p 5939 1072 
BalT 1829 1029 
Fxinl p 1034 1079 

fiiJLT ’ft 34 

gwthlp 1444 1733 
GwtbT 1464 1464 
Salomon Bras: 

Cap 1739 1759 
Jbves 1471 1759 
OppaTt 2554 NL 
sehafav 53 NL 
SdileMp 1151 12x1 
Sctjraa* 936 936 
Schrodp 14x6 16X6 
ScntVlIld 1256 1276 
ScwJder Funds: 

CalTx 1067 NL 
CapGf mn NL 
Devel 3fta NL 
GlaM 1834 NL 
GNMA 1534 NL 
Gold 954 NL 
Grwln unavall 
Incam 13.74 NL 
iRHBd 1257 NL 
int! Fd 3564 NL 
MM8 B7S NL 
MA Ts 1277 NL 
NYTax 1IJW NL 
OHTax 1250 NL 
PA Tax 1252 NL 
QualG 1354 NL 
ST Bond 1254 NL 
ST GM 1157 NL 
TxFHI 1164 NL 
TxFrW 1067 NL 
TkFrft 1U3 NL 
Z fWft 1263 NL 
ZriWM _ 1166 NL 
Soaflrst IRA; 

AstAt 1112 NL 
BlCti f 1435 NL 
. Bond f 1072 NL 
Security Funds: 

Action 9X7 
gonda 758 753 
Booty 574 411 
invest 73s 769 1 
Ultra 44S 7 jD9 

Cj|bp4ai4 r, 1 nifee 

hhiulu r-unas: 
AmStIP 1630 NL 




m 



2062- NL 
1134. NL 
I864.NL 
1054 NL 
R54 NL 
453 NL 
MM NL 

12.11 NL 
1233 NL 
1161 NL 
1351 NL 
1254 NL 
WX4 NL 
1056 NL 

USBISlSB 

55??^ 

938 933 
937 931 
832 871 
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New International Bond Issues 

CompffBd by Laurence Desvitettw 


Amount 

(nflUrtf) 


Mat 


% 


Price 


Price 

end 


Terms 


ftod-Coupons 


/) 


) 


i 

( 


■■ i 


• i. 


Coca-Cola Amctfil 

$175 

1996 

m 

101.16 

99.95 Rwrffered at 9966. Nonwiafafe. ftm 1ft%. {Morgan Stanley 

mnj 

Ericsson (LM| 
Telephone 

$150 

1996 

m 

101 405 

I 99.90 R«<rfiiBrada99.92&N(xnUjliFm1M 

MV 

Dresdner Bank h*l 
Finance 

DM300 

1996 

8K 

101 W 

— htonodWJo. fees 2*. pmsdner Barig 

Inter-Americcn 
Development Bank 

DM400 

1993 

8tt 

100.92 

— Nanaddhfe. F«« 19L p«t*dto Bank] 

Turkey 

DM300 

1996 

m 

10! 

— NunaJobfa. Pwn 2V (CoBiinerJxjA} 

Bocob finance 

OK 300 

1993 

10 

101.65 

100J2 Nanaalabla. Fbw 1ML (IMbenk.) 

Mteratipofity finance 

ECU 240 

1996 

9» 

3D1-70 

— g«offg«ndo>llXX1D. Nm»x4lufcte. F»ul{W(.fGo>dmon Sochi 
Wl) 

British Gas Inti 
finance 

a 200 

2001 

to 

101H 

99 JO RBcfiarad at 99.45. Nonorfobk. Foot 2X. [Deutsche Bank 
Capital Marfasto) 

Cdsse Central 
Desjardins 

a ioo 

1996 

9% 

101 325 

100JJO Reofivrsd U pu- Noncrfabto. Foot 1 WL (Wood Gundir J 

Gba-Gelgy 

a 

1996 

9» 

10US 

99.95 fcoffunrf af 9m. NonaifaWe. Fe« JftX. [U8S-fl«p» & 

Draw SocuritieiJ 

Gvirwess finance 

(3150 

1998 

9tt 

101X75 

99 J5 Baoffarad al 9955. Nancsldbh). Fan 1WL (Ciadl Sum 
first BojtonJ 

National Bank 

CS150 

1996 

9U 

101.525 

10050 KaoHarnd at par. NoacaBafaia. Fobs 1K%. (Wood Gundy^ 

Ontario 

CJ750 

2001 

9H 

101J3S 

99JS Raoflarad at 99J56. NonoafaM*. Fees 2%. (ScatieMdeadJ 

McDonald's 

AustraEon Property 
Funding 

a «$85 

1998 

10t* 

100 JO 

9850 Noneciabla. Fa* 2%. Pwdbcha 6*4 Capital MaAatv] 

SBC fincnce {Cayman 
jsxros) 

AuSlOO 

1998 

1016 

101.54 

99J5 Nonadabin. Fast HWL (Smb Bank GorpJ 

South Australia 

Financing Authority 

AU$125 

1998 

m 

iom 

9840 NancaBafala. Feu 2%. {Howbret Bank.) 

Cr&dt Local de 

France 

Y 40,000 

2001 

6 

9930 

9975 Noncdafab. Feu 035%. Denonwnaliou 10 anSan yen. 
(Dawa Eurapa) 

Hino Motors 

Y 20000 

1 999 

6so 

101 JO 

— Baotiamd at 9970. NonooWfa. Denoaentrikm 10 nSan 
yen. Feu 1JML (Ycmcadii W1 EuropaJ 

Inter-American 
Development Bank 

Y 35,000 

2001 

6 

100 JO 

100X7 Nanctidble. Feu 0335%. (Bank af Tokyo Capital Markets] 

Toho Gas 

Y 10,000 

2002 

m 

10m 

— ReaHered at 9935. NonooBable. Deuomintrfiora 10 tnflfcxi 
yen. Feel 2%. (Ddwa EurapeJ 

Toshiba 

y 30,000 

1997 

m 

101 H 

— Beoffered at 9935. NonoaUiia. Denominations 10 miSon 
yen. Fnn 1H%. (Nomura Inti) 

Toshiba 

Y 30,000 

1999 

6% 

101 M 

— Reathred at 99725. NoncaNabie. Denomfcwlioni 10 miSon 
yen. Feel TW%. (NUfco Seairiliei EurapeJ 

Equity-United 

Gbo-Gwgy 

$150 

1998 

5K 

100 

— Nomulchle. Endi $1300 note wHh one wierant eewMt 
USB April 1995 end by loti of three irto one at ccnpan/s 
reterteied Mu al 3,070 francs, a 340% premium. Feu 
2M%. fGakfam Sachs InTL) 

Kangwon Industries 

$40 

2006 open 

100 

— Coupon nfcatod at 3 to 3H%. Redoemabie in 1996 to yield 7 
to 7Vn. Convertible into pitud sham at an eupectod 18 
to 23% pnenum. Terns to be set Oct. 7. Fee* 2H%. (tardna 
nnmino) 

Sumnoe Textile 

CM 700 

7995 

5» 

100 

— NuxxMole. Eatit SfiOO^aark note Five wtrrarnaxmda- 

(Me irto ampsiy'i iharu al 690 yen per diare end cd 8037 
yen per mark. Fe« 214%. (Wnstdeiutsche LmteibanfcJ 

Yahogi Construction 

DM100 

1995 

5% ; 

100 

— NancdUbie. Each 530Omark note with fwewonartiewcB- 
aUe into oompany't tham at 1,107 yea per dun and at 
8039 yen per mark. Fen 2M%. (Dciwa Europe DeuticHand) 

MormagaMSIk 

Industries 

ecu 80 

1995 i 

SH 100 102.25 Nonoedabla.Eadi10AXl-ecvn(Mi^two«iarraftmrat- 

afais into ampav'i i harm et an mtpactoci 2M% premium, 
fern 2K%- Tams lo bo tot Ocl B. (NSUoo Securities Europe.} 


Freddie Mac 
Extends Time 
To Pay Fines 

fyartongw* Pan Strike 

WASHINGTON — Stunned by 
the imposition of fines on Wall 
Street firms that tied when bidding 
for debt of the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corjx, leading securities 
Grins must decide Monday to 
whether to pay the penalties. 

Salomon Brothers Inc. has an- 
nounced that it would pay the pen- 
alty imposed by the Federal Home 
Loan Mortgage Corp., better 
known as Freddie Mac. 

At least 17 other dealers, after 
seeking more time to weigh their 
options, were granted an extension 
Friday that gave them until Mon- 
day morning to say whether they 
would pay the fine in order to re- 
tain the right to be an original deal- 
er of the corporation's securities. 
The brokerage houses and banks 
are worried about exposure to ad- 
ditional penalties and lawsuits in 
the scandal according to securities 
industry executives. 

Freddie Mac officials said the 
penalty involved the return of 20 
pereent erf the commissions the 
dealers earned in 1990 and 1991 
from selling Freddie Mac's debt to 
the public. The dealers have admit- 
ted inflating customers’ orders or 
filing other false information to ob- 
tain greater shares of securities 
than they were entitled to. 


Still-Higher Bond Prices in 

Market Watchers Expect a Further Easing by Fed After WeakJobsData 



LW 


•' J 
- a 


Comp lied by Ovr Staff From Dispasckex 

NEW YORK — Buoyed by eco- 
nomic weakness and the prospect 
of falling interest rates, bond prices 
are expected to pursue their climb 
this week, after reaching a four- 
on Friday, market ana- 
said. 

After a September employment 
report that was generally considered 
weak, tiie b enchmark 30-year U.S. 

VS, CREDIT MARKETS 

Treasury bond’s price rose to 1U3 
30/32 late Friday, yielding 7.78 per- 
cent That compared with 103 12/32 
and 7.82 percent the week before 

The Labor Department reported 
the economy created a meager 
24,000 noof arm jobs in September, 
setting off widespread market spec- 
ulation that the Federal Reserve 
would decide soon to cm the over- 
night federal funds rate a quarter 
point, to 4.75 percenL The Fed last 
eased rates on SepL 13, when it 
lowered both the discount rate co 
its loans to banks, and apparently 
its target for the fed Amos rate. 

“The weak jobs report could trig- 
ger Fed earing sooner than later,” 
said Edward Yardeni, chief econo- 
mist at CJ. Lawrence Inc. 'The 
goods-prododng payrolls fdl an 
unexpected 37,000, and state and 
local govemmeats continue to cut 
their payrolls. " 


Philip Bravennan, chief econo- 
mist at DKB Securities Gxp n felt 
the same. "The unemployment re- 
port is certainly weal: enough to 
justify an imminent Fed earing," be 
said. 

Far this week, Mr. Bravennan 

? redicted ‘’profit-taking if the 
ed's inevitable earing is only an- 
other mere 25 basis pants. But 
there will be expectations of further 
Fed easing and a renewal of the 
rally," he added. 

Last Thursday's money supply 
numbers were also weak. M-2 feu 
by S3 billion for the week ended 


Sept 23. M-2 includes money in 
circulation, traveler's checks, 
checking accounts, batik deposits 
and Eurodollars. 

But the Fed a pp are n tly did not 
ease Friday, sticking to its pattern of 
the markets nodge rates 


Carroll McEntee & McGinley, a ~ 
primary deafer in govmownt«ec«- *7» 

rides. “The Fed gets the aott'O 
week’s money supply numbers on 
Tuesday, and if they are very weak, B . 
titty may ease that day." 

Not evoyorat thinks that the Fed 

down before die central bank steps ' will necessarily ease, however, 
in “By hating fire like tins, the Fed mostly because there have been 

Isn't threw tarring theimpm vanentm 
inflation cx pyftitifln s," said Robert 
V. DiOemente, an ectmouast at Sal- 
omon Brothers Inc. 

The Fed’s easing could come 
within a week, said Stcvra L Sas- 
low, executive managing director at 


consumer buying firmed a bit last 
month. “There’s no compelling rea- 
son for the Fed to ease,” said Law- * ‘ 
rence A. Kudlow, chief economist l ) 
at Bear, Steams & CO. - : . 

(UPI, NYT. Reuters} 
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FOMC Report Reveals Policy Shift 


WASHINGTON — Federal Reserve policymakers voted in late 
summer to tilt monetary policy in favor of lower interest rates if the 
economy declined further, according to released Friday. 

The policy change, which was adopted Ang. 20 by the Federal 
Open Market Comm ittee, could signal another move to cot interest 
rates soon if the economy remains sluggish. The FOMC met again 
Tuesday to map strategy amid renewed calls by the administration 
for lower rates. Those minutes win be released next mouth. 

But the August miimtes showed a majority of FOMC members 
-felt that the risks to the expansion were largely cm the side of a 
weaker-thanHpiqjected economy, and they believed that the Federal 
Reserve should react promptly to signs that the expansion was less 
robust than desired or that monetary conditions might be inconsis- 
tent with sustained growth." (AP, UPI) 


US. Tr— wary Bondi ; 

OB. 4*1 

dose WfcrflSQ , \ 

Maturity Bid A* YWd vtoM . 
30JB9S3 100 TU22 100 WE 5. 89 6JB 
T5M94 101 sm 101 Jim 6.13 636 • 

30 M3& 100 am 100 am 679 6 lW , v 
150758 105 Ml V’Swn 7.15 7J» 
I5JM1 103 nm mwa 738 • 7JS j. 
150&21 103H/S 1033US 738 7JE 

Sourer: Solomon Joe *C 
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Source : Mw Yor* Times Service. 
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BONDS* Money Managers Like the Yields in Europe 


Plunging Prices for Wool 
Spur Lawsuit in Australia 

Cortpilal by Our Stttff From Dispatches 

CANBERRA —Treasurer John Kerin (ti 1 Australia, is bang sued 
by a group of wool brokers alleging they lost money when he 
scrapped a fixed minimum price for the country’s wool 
A lawyer representing Hamilton Wool Processors of Victoria, 
Uirilan Australia and Unilan Holdings said Sunday he had lodged 
the claim with the Federal Court in Sydney an behalf of the 
companies alleging “negligent misstatements" by Mr. Kerin. 

Mr. Kerin, who was not immediately available for comment, has 
nntfl Nov. I to respond to the daim. The suit is for 11.5 nwTHm 
Australian dollars ($92 ruffian), the losses claimed by the brokers. 

In his former post of primary industries minister, Mr. Kerin cut 
the wool floor price 7 dollars a kilogram (22 pounds) from 8.70 
dollars, ffective July 1 last year to try to dear a 4.8-m01ion bale 
stockpile amassed due to a lack of buyers. Wien he announced the 
cut. Mr. Kerin said the 7-doHar floor was “immutable.” 

the floor pTfeefllut in February of this >®n^whhfmycTS still sparse, 
Mr. Kerin discontinued the floor mice altogether and prices fdl, 
devaluing wool bought under the fixed-price plan. With wool now 
sold on demand in a free market, the price last week was 4.42 dollars 
a kilogram. The wool stockpile is now 4.5 mffiaa bales. 

Falling wool prices come as fanners are bang battered by drought 
and plunging crop prices. The rare double low of wool and wheat 
prices is a likdy to drive heavily indebted fann ers to the wall. 

In New South Wales, the agriculture minister, Ian Armstrong, 
declared 55 percent of the stale in drought as dust storms swept the 
topsoil from farm land. (Reuters, AFP) 


A Case of Credit Card Fraud? 

American Express Orders Investigation of Optima Books 




By Scot J. Paltrow 

Los Angdes Tima Serthx 

NEW YORK — American Ex- 
press Co„ reding from disclosures 
of huge third-quarter losses on its 
Optima Card operation, is looking 
into whether middle-level execu- 
tives may have deliberately falsi- 
fied records to downplay an alarm- 
ing rise in nonpayment of credit 
card bills. 

Disclosure of the big losses has 
caused American Express stock to 

^^TOTticiain I fl3^ P the company 
from some securities analysts Fri- 
day, who noted that the surprise 
disclosure was only the latest in a 
series of major embarrassments for 
the diversified financial services gi- 
ant The company also confirmed 
Friday that it expected to have to 
set aside a large amount for Optima 
losses again in its fourth quarter. 

American Express stock fell 

$1.25, to to $21.75, an Friday before nonric downturn and a sharp rise in 
trading on the New York Stock Ex- personal bankruptcies. A spokes- 
ebange was halted for the day in man co nfirm ed mat top American 
advance of a com pany statement Express executives, mrfndwig its 
addressing how the losses would be chai rman James D. Robinson 3d, 
accounted for in the fourth quarter, did not learn of rapidly worsening 


The decline followed a drop of 
$2375 chi Thursday. 

The company last week said it 
was taking a £265 mffion charge 
against warnfnp for the third quar- 
ter, ended SepL 30, mainly doe to 
problems with Optima. Although 
the company denied in a statement 
Friday that rt would take a “sperial 
charge 1 in its current fourth quarter, 
Lawrence A. Armour 
not rule out that "nocmaT pro- 
virions for losses from bad credit 
cart debts could be as nmch as $100 
mffion higher than in either of the 
first two quarters of the year. 

Optima, introduced in 1987, was 
American Express’ attempt to com- 
pete with Visa and MasterCard by 
offering revolving crediL The com- 
pany has acknowledged that it 
marketed Optima too aggresa'i 
(o consumers who turned out to 
poor credit risks. The company 
said Optima was hurt by the eco- 
>micdc 


problems at Optima until less than > 
three weeks ago. 

Harvey Golub, the American ; 
Express president, said the oompfl- * 
ny had retained an outside law firm - 
to conduct an internal tnvestiga- 
turn into why $24 million of Opti- l 
ma Card losses were not recognized ■ 
in easier quarters. The company ; 
said Wednesday that the losses 
were not disclosed earlier “because ■ 
of certain failures to comply prop- 
eriy with internal credit praiaes." . 
The $24 million of losses made up » 
part of the $155 mffion the compa - 1 
ny said it was setting aside in the i 
third quarter to cover losses from f 
Optima card holders who had do- 1 
faulted on their bills. 

Executives connected with the ': 
Optima project were known to be . 
under intense pressure to produce - 
good results. Mr. Golub, who is also ; 
a member of the company’s two-; 
person office of the chairman, de- 
clined to comment on whether the 
company had uncovoed evidence of 
deliberate wrongdoing in failing to 
bock the $24 mxuion over three ear- 
tier quarters. 


i 
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(Continued bum first finance page) 

Finnish stocks take 3 percent, com- 
pared with a 02 percent weighting. 

The equity holdings are not 
hedged on acurreney basis, but Mr. 

Cowan notes the companies chosen 
ail have substantial dollar revenue. 

Alan Saunders, head of invest- 
ment strategy for Union Bank of 
Switzerland's private hanking cli- 
ents in London, has 60 percent in- 
vested in bonds for income-orient- 
ed dollar accounts and 40 percent 
for portfolios geared to aggressive 
capital growth. 

About 60 percent of the band about it,” he said, 
portfolio is in European markets,' For European investors, three- 
with Italian, Spanish, French and quarters of the bond investments 
European currency unit bonds ao- are in European markets with the 


counting for the bulk. Mr. 
Saunders has omitted German 
bonds, seeing better value in the 
higheryidds of neighboring coun- 
tries. He also has up to 10 percent 
in cash and invested short-term to 
benefit from the inverted yield 
curves in many European countries 
that have periled short-term re- 
turns above those available in long- 
term investments. 

“At the moment we’re happy to 
run European exposure for dollar 
accounts. At some stage well need 
to hedge into dollars, but for the 
moment we fed pretty relaxed 


remainder about equally split be- 
tween UJ5. and Japanese bonds. -pv ni • vt . 

At Banque Julius Baer in Zurich, DflCWOO oxUp Unit 
Helmut Sauer said bands makeup 
70 percent of conservative portfo- 
lios, 55 percent for riskier accounts. 

“We have a strong conviction that 
most band markets win do wdl 
over the next six months," he said 

For Baer’s European clients, 

Ecu, French banc and sterling 
bonds account for a third of total 
bond holdings. French and British 
equities also account for a large 
part of the stock investments. 

“Declining inflation will buoy 
the bond markets, and the decline 
in interest rates wffl hdp the equity 
markets," he said. 


DOLLAR: Dealers Suddenly Swoon (her the Yen 
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(Continued from first finance page) 

impact oo the 
cause inflows 
were negated by short-term capital 
outflows from Japan — estimated 
at $4G billion in the first six months 
of calendar 1991. 

These banking outflows were as- 
sumed to be a way of covering prob- 
lems at foreign operations, notably 
in the United States where Japanese 
account lor 10 percent of a troubled 
market, and a way of avoiding pay- 
ing a premium for borrowed funds 
as the audit ratings af Japanese 
h»nlts were slashed. If the outflow of 
short- term funds had now nm its 
course, that would be no offsetting 
sales to keep the yen from rising. 

Yet another theory is that repa- 
triation of foreign assets is forcing 
up the yea and that the currency’s 
me is a measure of financial weak- 
ness rather than strength. Japanese 


business is said to be suffering huge While analysts arc convinced the 


sold to bring needed liquidity borne 
for the new reporting period. 

At the same time, foreign inves- 
tors have been stepping up pur- 
chases of Japanese braids and 
stocks, which are expected to bene- 
fit from further interest rate reduc- 
tions as the Bank of Japan reacts to 
the slowing of economic activity. 

Also cot to be overlooked is the 
fact that for foreign exchange trad- 
ers, the yen had become the rally 
game in town. Dealers had been 
reluctant to buy the dollar because 
of uncertainty about the U.S. out- 
look and afraid to buy European 
currencies because of economic or 
.political worries there. 

“The yen is strong by default” 
insists Andres Drobny at Bankas 
Trust in London. 


A decline in Japanese rates is 
thought to be imminent which will 
make investment in Japan less at- 
tractive to domestic and interna- 
tional investors. Japanese analysts 
say an exchange rate of 125 yen to 
the dollar will draw domestic inves- 
tors back to foreign markets, hunt- 
ing the room for the yen to rise. 

Stephen King, an analyst at 
James Cape! & Co- sees the U.S. 
recovery leading to a sdtoff in the 
yen, putting it back to around 135 
against the dollar later this year. 
When the Japanese economy be- 
gins to rebound next year, lie ex- 
pects the rale to return to the mid- 
120s level and then to surge to an 
all-tune high by the end erf 1991 


Has a Profit After 
Years of Losses 

Agence Fnmee-Prose 

SEOUL — Daewoo Shipbuild- 
ing & Heavy Macbixtery Ltd!, bene- 
fiting from South Korea's ship- 
building boom, on Saturday posted 
its first half-year profit since it was 
crated in 1978 and said h expected 
a profit for the full year as wdl 

The shipbuilder, an aim of the 
Daewoo Coro, conglomerate, re- 
ported a profit of 73 bffion won 
($9.8 mffion) for the first half of 
1991, and said it foresaw a 50 bil- 
lion won profit for the entire year 
on revenue of 1 trillion won. 

The debt-burdened company’s 
annual losses have averaged about 
200 billion won in recent years. 

South Korea has obtained over- 
seas ship orders worth a record 
$3.42 buhan for the first nine 
months of 1991. and Daewoo Ship- 
building was helped by this tnauL 
But the company also said that the 
absence of labor disputes this year 
also contributed. In the previous 
two years, Daewoo had been hit by 
strikes by its 10,000 workers. 

The Seoul government provided 
Daewoo Ship a bailaut loan of $225 
mffion in J9S9, and the parent 
Daewoo Corp. raised an additional 
$600 million. 


Euromarts 
At a Glance 


JAPAN: The Corporate Ties That Bind and Build 


: 


(Continued from page I) 
from the kind of hostile takeover 
and stockholder demands for quick 


feast in the opinion of the UJ5. 
goycrnmenL Washington is pres- 
suring Tokyo to ferret out and 
crack down on keiretsn collusion. 

In the view of a growing number 
of experts, the network of long- 
term /mis among Japanese comp8r 
nies is emerging as tne key to what 
sets Japan’s economic system fun- 
damentally span from that of the 
United States. 

“Keireisu is the bedrock of the 
way Japan competes international- 
ly,'’ smd J. Michael Fanes, the 
U-S. undersecretary of commerce 
for international trade. 

What all this is ultimately about, 
according to Kenichi Imai, a pro- 




industries. 

a example of knretsu co- 
operation: Go into a bar fun of 
white-collar workers from a Sumi- 
tomo keiretsn company, and the 
bca they’ll be dnnkmg almost 
sroJdy will be Asahi, brewed by a 
SSomo^ffiliated company. Go 
into a bar foil of aahuymen fnm 
IhT Mitsubishi koretsu, and the 
^rSbethatof the Mitsubishi 

group tawWi Kirin. _ 

kdretsu system represents 

u KKrthT sinale most potent acoorumg to mw jpai, a pro; 
probably feasor at Tokyo’s ffiiotsubashi 

for affmofits University, is "a straggle for lead- 
o^hijmshapmgtheecotwmicsys- 
companies terns of the century to come, 
each other enable than This struggle will undoubtedly 
lona-term strategies of involve the systems of many coun- 
w ^5%maJst that tbdr Ameri- tries besides the United States and 
cannot afford to Japan. But nowhere doe thestrag- 
can competitor* ^ gfe seem more shaiply defined than 

01 evstem also is one of between the keiretsu-dominated 
obstacle to structure of Japan and the every- 
, .““LrJmjes trying to pene- company-for-itself mode that pre- 

° isi,,htu " kd s« 


; that the 

keireisu system provides Japanese 
industry with an incalculable com- 
petitive edge. 

Not that the prevalence of keir- 
etsu means that competition be- 
tween companies is absent in Ja- 
pan. On the contrary, some of the 
fiercest rivalries in the world can be 
found among companies Hkc the 
Sumitomo group’s NEC; Mitsubi- 
shi Electric Corp.; and Toshiba 
Corp. of the Mitsui group. 

Nor are keireisu rigid dubs that 
deal rally with fellow members. 
Members of one commonly do 
business with members of others. 

But keiretsu connections per- 
vade Japanese industry. Manufac- 
turers maintain very close ties with 
their suppliers and distributors. 
And the stock of a typical Japanese 
company is held by scores of allied 
companies: Fully 60 percent to 70 
percent of the stock in publicly 
traded Japanese companies is held 
by these “Stable shareholders." 

Yasuharu Ishizawa, a apodal cor- 
respondent, contributed to this re- 
port. 
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coverage of political turmoil in China. 

1991 
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his coverage of the reunification of Germany. 
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69*— 1* 
24% 24 — 1* 
129* 1294 
2 7 

1694 17% + % 
494 5% + % 
28% 29% +1% 
99* 10% + % 
7 7 

17% 18% +1 
39* 4 

41% 41% -3% 
11 11 % + % 
5% 5%— 9* 

25 1 * 26'* +1 
3% 3% — V* 
816 8% -2% 
19V* 19V. — % 
1416 15% +IV. 
39% 3996 —216 
3% 3% — % 
5% 5%—? 

15% 159* 

1514 15%— % 
15% 15% —2 
39fc 4 +4* 

1% 

1% 

8% 

I 

% 


ft + 


% 

9 + Vi 

1 - % 

13% 15 ' -2% 
4% 41* 

294 294- % 
79* 79* 

29* 3 + H 

II 11 — % 
9Vk 9% — % 
27% 28% +19* 

4% 4%-% 

25V* 25% — 9* 
5% 6 — % 
3% 3% + % 
2% 2% — % 
21% 229* + % 
16% 16% + % 
2% 2% 

3 3% — % 

12 % 12 % 

231* 24 —IK 
IB 1BV6-1 
181* 19% — I* 
29* 2% — H. 
6% 696- % 

** 1 

6 7 + % 

25% 26 + % 
111* m*— i* 


F4M JS 18 

FM Nat _52n 4,7 

FDP 

FFOFn 

FHP 

FLSpf | 
FMSFn 

FNBRo J2r 23 

FHP Pr 
FSl Ml 
FoiiGrp 

Falrisc .10 1.1 

FalrCly 

FairFsl 

FalcOll 

FolcPr 

FamBc 

FcmSm 

FarodE 

FrmHm JO 28 
FarmBr 1 j* Ia 
F arr 34 2J 
Fastnl 85 b j 
F edFst 
FdSvBk t 

FrtSrBK M 4J 

Feroli 

Flbrgnc 

FldBne 180 43 
FldSvB J4 28 
FlffliT 1J0 20 
5M3H 

pgj«A jo 16 
FigieBs JO 22 
FI lew* 1 
FUBsml 

FlnTrsl 1 J2 4A 
Firstar 1 J2 2A 

FAIjBK 36 3A 

FAtban 

FfAmar 

FIAmB BfETO 9J 

FIAmBC 

RATn 

FlAFd 80 19 
FAFnA 80 16 
FIAFnB 80 4.1 
FIBNC J2 28 
JSe 1A 
FBOh 180 SJ 
FlChat J2 11 
FCUBA 80 IJ 
FstCIhr 


84520 
18911 
126 3% 
722 1% 
793920 
29614% 
70 6 
>1910% 
711 
22 3 
1207141* 
357 91* 
153 V. 

I 3% 
3 29* 
89 71* 
37 5 
1144 Hk 
344 SVk 
128 15 
2298 
12411 
59025% 
27616V* 
5 3% 
I 91k 
87417% 
172316% 
527 7% 
63722 
91 8% 
41® 599* 
6)4335 
136415 
9925 
2810 1 89b 
7024 23 
3334 
70 519k 
431429% 
>5 61* 
II 6 
25820 
416 9% 
25*1 16% 
128 9% 
9511% 
19210% 
>56 12 
134 17% 
6Q931V* 
3617 
2727% 
14 6% 


199k 199k— % 
10% II 
3% 39k- % 
1% l%— 9* 
181* 1896 — 1% 
II 12 -3 
594 59* 

9 9% -11* 

10% II + % 

3 3 

12% 1294—1% 
BV, 9 
% %- % 
3% 3% +1 
29k 3% 

694 69k- K 

4 Vi 41k- % 
■ 1 lfi- Hi 

4% 5% + % 
14% 15 + % 
969b 97 . 

101* 1094 + % 
24% 25% + % 
159k 16V* + 41 
3% 3% 

9tA 9V4 
1694 171* + % 
1414 159* +1 
61* 61* — 9* 

211* 219*- 9* 
Bl* 89* + Mi 
55% 59 +31* 
33 34% — I* 

14 14 —1 

2Z% 22% —2% 
169* 181* + I* 
219* 23% + b 
339k 33Vi + 1* 
50% 50% — 1 
279* 289k + % 
5% 5% 

SVk 51* 

19% 20 + Vi 
8 9% +1% 

15% 15% + % 
>9* 9 — % 
II 111* + •* 
99* 99*- % 
109* III* + % 
16 l»9* +Uk 

30 Vi 334*-% 
15'* 15% 4- '* 
26% 2e% + % 
6 6 - 9k 


Sales in Net I 

100s High Low date Chile 1 


FCoIBn A8 38 
FComC UO 4J 
FComB 32 46 


.68 3 3 
38 2 3 
M 38 


FCmBn 
FtCmcJ 
FtCtnBe 
FlCORSt 
FIEstn 
FIE sex 
Ft F Ala 
FtFCOB 
FtFdMIC JOI 25 


AO 4A 
A5b 68 


12 

1% 

7% 

16 


88 14 
AOO 29 
JO 47 

AOO SJ 


FFdLen 
FFFTM 
FFdEH 
FPdPR 
FFdOll 
FFNwSmY 
FtFdSB 

FFdLoG 56 5J 
FFidWV Ate 48 
FtSvgs 80 4A 
FiFneJ 1J2 33 
FlFnCrb 50 43 
FIFnCs 


FtFnHd 

FtFIBk 

FlFmk 

FHarB 

FtHow 

FtMmSv 

FNIICP 

Fstlndl 

FflntBc 

Flniawo 

FtLbtv 

Ft Merc 

FlMctl 

FMIdBC 

FMWA 

FNIGa 

FNDdo 


84 U 
56 4.1 

JO 48 
A0 42 
.92 35 
AO 47 
J2 07 
JB 2J 
AO 55 
JO 3.1 

1J4 42 
AOO U 
52 3J 
20 18 
84 48 
800 3.9 


FINtIPa 18M 35 
FINYBU 


FNthSB 

FtOak 


22 38 
A0 21 


FPecFn 150 47 
J 


FtSvBk 
FSeeCs 
FtScKV 
FScFns 
FstSeis 
IstSrc 
FtstFln 
FtTewn 
FTenn 
RUM 
FtWBc 
FIWFtl 
FlFdFn 
FtMlss 
Fstbkin 
Flschim 
Flservs 
Flogler 
FkwFn 
Fleer 
Fiexsti 
Fla El ns 
FMFst 
Flow 1 at 

FdUoB 
FdLloA 
Foot lnd 
For Am 
ForestO 
FrstOPt 
Forseh 
FtWyne 180 38 


82 33 

■52b 14 

JS 2A 
56 21 


1A8 4A 
180 3* 
1.109 48 
-091 

56 13 
88 32 


Jlr 14 
AO 48 
JOe 8 
AS 44 
28 21 


.15 8 

.15 8 

.16 18 
188 6J 
.lit 68 
531 92 


Forth 
FortnF 
vl Forum 

Faster 

FrthFn 

FramSv 

FmkEI 

FrfcEPb 

FmVFst 

FmkSe 

FrXSBpt 

Fremm 

Fretter 

Frevm 

FulrHB 

Fulton 

Furan 

Fumaw 


JO 38 


88 45 


A4 49 


88 18 


A2 IJ 
80b 43 
24 1.9 


43516% 159* 
52527% 26% 
717 7% 6% 
HU’* 17% 
717 30 29 

6018% lttt 
1147 )*k 1% 
57013 
364 2 
5 8 
9sn 
2321 13% 11% 
10116% 16 
4621% 209b 
556 6% 59* 
202 7 49* 

14411 10% 

64 12% 1194 
65915% 139k 
310% 10% 
2317 119* 

518 18 
328 36 33% 

299)119* 16% 
19TB 19% 18% 
18215 139* 

305716% 15% 
110 % 10 % 
33 9% 9 
183728% 26% 
160 8% 1% 
2721 14% 13% 
121139* 12% 
4 TU 7Vi 

2953 69* 6% 
1077 5% 49k 
629% 29% 
60619 17% 

241 17 16% 

1311 16 

11926% 21 
2621% 20% 

307 299* 28% 
66 19* 1% 

719 18% 

529 28% 

311 34 32% 

308 7% 7 
3061 2594 24% 
1407 16% IS 1 * 

4411% 10% 
214 4% 39k 
5127% 26% 

32 2 19* 

6963149k lD9k 
3187379* 35% 
827 259b 

31 23 2194 

5113 5 4% 

4910% 16 
1753 3V* 2% 

16228 26% 
186513% 129* 
7190 32% 31 
35 9 9 

321 8% 71* 

58325 24% 

4011% 109k 
3013% 12% 
99 % 9* 

130* 3% 3ft, 
77D4 19 1BV* 
603619 1B% 

123 9% 8% 
75817% 159* 
T384 1% 1% 
2*5 5% 5% 

50512 11 

3342B 269* 

155317% IS9k 
367 I 794 
1791 % 

923 2% 2% 
41920 19% 

156 19* 19k 

617% 16% 
387 6 5% 

608141* 129* 
156 79b 7% 
4410% 10% 
163725 23 

684 7% 694 
151 6% SVk 
2352 54% 52% 
8419% 18% 
146914% 12% 
231 109* 10 


16% — '•* 
269b + % 
7 — % 
18 % 

29 -1 
164»— % 
194 + % 
13 +1 
19k — % 
7% 

169k + % 
12% — % 
16% + '* 
209. 
fi - '* 
6% 

11 + % 
12% 

139* — T% 
10% 

12 + % 
18 -1 
35% +1J* 
119* + 9* 
19% +1 
134.- % 
16% — Vs 
10% + % 
9% + % 
26% —1% 
8% + % 
13% + % 
13 
7% 

6% + % 
5%— % 
29% +1% 
17% —1% 
16% — % 
11 +1 
21 -3% 
2D9k + Vi 
2894— % 
19* + % 
18% — I* 
28% 

32% — % 

7 -% 
25 + % 
15% + % 
11% +1 
3% + % 
26'* — 94 
2 + % 
1114—4 
36% +% 
25% + 9* 

S3 + % 
4% — 94 
1694 + 9* 
SVk— % 
27% + 96 
129*— % 
32 
9 

8% 

24% — % 
II + % 
13% + % 
% + % 
3% — Vk 
IB9k— 9k 
18% — % 
9 + V* 

59* + Vk 
11% — 9* 
27% + 9* 
16% + % 

8 + % 
+ 

2% — % 
19% 

1% 

16% 

59k — U 
13 — V* 

79* + 14 
IQVfc 

23% — 1% 
69* 

5% — 9* 

57V1 — % 

1B%— % 
1296—1% 
10 — % 


G&K .10 8 

GBC Bd 32b 18 
GMIS 
GNI 

GNW S JU .9 

G-lll 

GV Med 

GWC 180 63 

GZA 

Galileo 

Grmdlt g 

Gander 

Gantas 

Garnet 

GtwBcp A0 68 

GtwyCm 

GatwvFd 

GatwyFn 

Gehl 881 
Gencor 
GENDX 
GenTcft 

GnHnd 32 18 

GnCnt 

GnKInet 

GaMaa 86 IJ 
GnPara 34 10.1 
Genesis 

GenesCp lJDa 33 

GeneThr 

Genet) n 

Genet In wt 

Genet I Pf 480 63 

Genian 

Genlyte 

Gensla 

Gentex 

Genus 

Genzvm 

Genz wt 

Geodvn JS 2A 

Geonex 

GoBnd 

GeragM 

GerlMs 

GrmSv JOe 1A 

Gertty 

GtBavg 

GltonG 36 IJ 
GW Lew .16 A 
GloaTr 

GllblA J2 42 
GMlBI 

GlcrBc A0 48 
damls 86e 
Glendle 30 S3 
Gienex 
Gtyaxnd 
GooLSy 

GMConr 188 123 
GaldEn A2 40 
GhfPoul 84 J 
Goldtex 
GoadGy s 
Goodmic 


80 38 


IK 3 
40022 
1678 7% 
944 2% 
7616 
971 5 
187 6 
544 2% 
848 8% 
1141 ■% 
1321 16 

Aft 


68314 129* 13% — 9* 

152189* 18% 18% -9k 
29119 18% 1196 + % 

79b 2% 

21% 2191 
69* 6%— 

1% 2 + % 
15% 16 + 9k 

3% 3%— % 
5% 5% — % 
29* 2%— % 
7% 8 + % 

7% 7% — % 
13% 15 +1% 

ft ft + % 

631096 10 10% + % 

206 3 29* 29*- % 

S50 6% 5% 5%— % 

200 29* 2% 2% — % 
533239* 22% 23 — % 

4078119k 10% 109k— 1 
4718% 17 17% — % 

100315% 13 14% +1 

123 9% 89* 9 — % 
13 49k 4 4% 

447 294 2% 2% 
75811% 10 11% + % 

13238% 35% 36 + % 

110015% 13% 14% + % 
I425B39% 38 39% +1 

1120 9 8 896 

60 609* 589* 59% + 94 
42 1% 1% 1% 

1517 7% 6% 69k— 9* 
915836% 319* 35 +3% 

2033 11% 10% 10% + % 
2S85 3 2% 29k 

1636947% 43% 

52630% 27% 

245511% 10% 

25711 10 


10-9* 
4% + V4 
17% 17% — % 


il4% 14% 1444 — 94 

ft ** ft + 1 * 

5% 249* 249b 

“ T 

169* 17% - 94 

r .r=? 

? b-S 

... _ Hi %— Hi 
265912% 11% 12 - % 


GauldP 

GvfTctl 

Graded 

GrdVlv 

GrnteC 

GrantSt 

GmtTn 

GrntTpf 

Grphln 

GACm 

GIARc 

GrtBav 

GCtrvB 

GtFolrt 

GILkBc 

GtLkwl 

GtLkpt 

GtSoBc 

GfNYSw 

Green 

GmwFn 

GrnwPh 

GrndSu 

Grev Ad 

GrlfTch 

G rist 

Grosmn 

Grdwtr 

Groupl 

GroveB 

GrubER 

Guests 

Glfmrfc 

GuiiLb 


JO .9 
JO 53 

2A4 8.9 
87 IJ 
82e 18 

JO 38 

A0 58 
JOT 1A 


2.7 


A0 3J 
J8 53 


M 62 
2.90 72 


WftS « 

607 7% 694 
887 6% i 

Mr 

75119* 11 

5 2BSS3_. . 

3062149k 12% 1494 +196 
819 3 2% 29*— % 

756 8% 8% 89* + % 

306823% 21% 21*4—1% 
1 3% 3% 3% 

4575 B9h 796 
306209. 27 
878 59. 5% 

19k 
59k 
5 

2% a 

.. ^ 11% 12 
730129* 12% 12*6— *k 
42 % % % 

>41 8% 7% 8% + % 
21314% 13% 13%—% 
1431 2H. 194 2 + H. 

44620% 18% 18% — % 
II 47* 496 49k— 94 

sm 8% 7% 7% + % 
26610% 9% 994—94 

H 37 128 134 +6 

53 99b 9 9 

591 7% 6*4 694— % 

3480 3% 394 3% — % 
2163 219k 1996 21 + 9* 

59825% 21% 239* + 9* 
169 6% 596 594— 94 

30 39* 3 396 

1927 89k 7 79k— 9* 

68215% 13% 14—94 
1013 5% 4% 4 Vi— Y» 


9709 2Ht 
224 69k 
43 5% 
154 29k 
4712 


17%— 9b 

7-94 
6% + Vk 

2BU +194 
119k + % 
18% — % 
21 -1 


79k— % 
27% —1% 
5% — % 
1 + M 

6% + % 
5% + % 
29fc + % 


H 


HHOIIT 
HBO JO 

HDR 
KMQ 
HP5C 

Hadis JO 

Hadcn 

HadEn 

Hako J4 

HaiiFn 

Hornnd 

HancHd 

Handexs 

Ham, In A4 

HrdnAs 

Hratavs 32 

HrlyNI 88 

HartvSv A4 

Harm a n 

Harm Be JO 

Harold 

HomGp J6 

HartsHa 

HaJhwv 

HausCh 

Hawrfld AS 

Havrty JS 

HavFuA J6 
HawkB Ate 
Hawke 8fr 
HowtFn 180 
HlthCS Sfl 
Hitimg 
HltMgt 
HilhRsk 
HltCms 
Hlthdvn 
Hlthlnf 
HI tire 
Hllhwtc 
Hrtlnd 

HchaB 86 
HdtOA .16 
HeetCm 
Heekln 
Heine M 
HeienT 
Henan 
HeilxBI 
HelixTe 36 
HnlvGo 
HniyPr 
HnryjR 
HrtoBc 
HrtBkep Si 
HrtaFS 
Hertav 
HibvSv 
Hicham 
HIPIain 
HWiUu 
HIlDRg 
HinsmS 
Hltox 
HoLaPok 
Hogan .15e 
HldyRV 
HlwdPfc AOe 
HehMte 
HmBen 1A0 
HmeCtr 
HFMds 
HFSF ,I0e 
HmFdCO 
HFdGd 836 

HmFdMO 34 
HFdlnd JO 
HmFma 180 
Hmeint 
HmeNtr 

HORL 

HrnPrl .12 

Homedc 

HmowG JO 

HfllBUII 

HmtwBc 

Hon lnd J6 

HrxnB 32 

HrmFn J4 

HraGM 

Honind 80 

Hornbk 

Horshd 

HospSt 

HOSBQS 

Hottapy 

HBNJ 

HytKoo 


87e 


AO 


86 


36 


66 5% 5 
38 10105 89k 7 
15 196 19* 

0640139k 1294 
16B0 4% 39* 

3 1530 28 

2616 5% 4% 
25612% 1196 
28 85 9% 8% 

100 % 

14 29b 2% 

3529% 399* 
184034% 32 
IJ 10329% 28% 
248914 12 

23 17929% 279* 

3.1 1729 289* 

2A 41 18% 179* 

293 6% 6% 
3J £80 9% 9 
170 4% 4 

.9 59631 38 

251 1% 1% 
195 2% 2% 
1726217% 159* 
4A 710% 10% 
4J 241 99* 89* 

4.1 30 89* B9k 

8 1042 10% 9% 

U 203 5 4% 

4.9 146 21% 1996 

A 693125% 219k 
J 4930149k 121k 
83431% 29 
1146 9 794 

1365532 29% 

3846209* 19% 
77321% 20% 
397719% 17% 
1179 39* 3 fi 
127037% 36 
A 37115% 139k 
IJ 14192 15% 139k 
53 6% 6% 
26531% 299k 
561196 109* 
179817% 1694 
2734 99k 8% 
32310% 9% 
48 18516% 159* 

149028 27 

914 % 9* 

4J 276 9ji 9 
271 S % 
lA 092 15% 149* 
2 3 2021% 20% 

159 8% 8 
56 3% 2% 

15629% 279k 
375 5% 5% 
1801 1% % 
7J 5321494 13% 
236 39* 2% 
61109* 10U 
293219% 18% 
2J 1300 5% 5% 
. 280 1% 19k 
20 36432 30% 

3353 79k 7 
IJ 490% 43 
25 % % 

7 2 1% 

A 4824% 23% 
3010% 99* 

A 20 89* B 

3.1 1112 11 

2J 103139k 13% 

5.1 29319% 189* 
37608 79* 594 

80024 23 

16811 10% 
72 341 594 594 
.. 479920% 18% 
19 413 tit 69k 
823 4% 39b 
ID 4% 4% 
28 166018% 17% 

2.1 13815% 14% 

15 82 94* 89i 

506 H. A 
IJ 161 5% 59| 
10&1 49k 3% 
2058 B 6% 
684810% 9% 
51 6% 6 
404 1% 1 

2390 1% I 
» 19* 1% 


5—94 
8% +1 
19* 

119* — > 
394— fi 
28 — % 
5 + 9k 

12% — % 
99k — % 

29*"+ 9* 
29% + % 
33% + 9* 
28% — % 
129* +1 
28% — 1 
28% 

18% 

69k + Vk 
9 — Vk 

49k + Vk 
3091, 

1 + 
2H— Vk 
169k— 9k 
10% + 9* 
9 + % 

89k— % 
9%— 9k 
494 

20% + % 
24% +19* 
149k +1% 
29 —194 
7%— 4k 
31% + % 
19%—% 
21% +1 

36—94 
13% — 1% 
13% —19k 
6% + % 
31 +1% 

119* + % 
17 +9* 
89k— 1% 
10% + % 
15% — 9k 
37% + 9k 
% + 
9% + % 
% 

1594 + % 
21 — % 

8 — 9k 
2 9*- 9* 
29% 

594 — 9k 
1% 

129*— % 
39* + 9u 
109* + 9fc 
189k + % 
59k 

1%— V* 
30% + 9k 
7% + % 
42 - % 
% 

1%— % 
23% 

994 + % 
0—9* 
11 - % 
13% + % 
19% + % 
6% +1% 
23% + 11 
10% — % 
5% + Vk 
20% +2 
6* + 9k 

4% + Vk 

4% + % 

179* + 9* 
15% + % 
m- 9k 
*4— % 
5*4 — % 
3*i— % 
69.— % 
10-94 
6% ♦ % 
l — % 

1 % + fi 

1% + Vk 


HuntJB 

HuniEn 

HuntB 

Hurco 

HuietiT 

Hreor 

Hycorwt 

HvdeAt 


Sales in Net 

lpOs High Law Close Ch’ge 

JB 1.1 7371 24% 22% 24% ->% 


Sties in 


Net 


tods High low Close Ch'ge 


Net 

Seta* 1 " Cte9e Cft-O# 

teas High low 


Sale! lh % jy 

i«h High low awe qin 


I801 r-k i’s 
JOb 4.1 1981 19 s * »? 

JO 1.9 1*8 ir. 10'5 
1-iM 10% B ; s 

1252 r« 

12 1% 1 
34 5% 4'k 


rs— 

in* + h 

50 -5— *b 

10% *1% 

4 r s 

1 

53* Y % 


I 


M 

AO 


35 28 


22 25 
1 


3.1 


IAP Bla 
CFin! 

CQ5 

□BCm I 
DEC 
dexxLb 
EH Co 
FE 

G Lab 
HOPCn 

!s v ‘ 

LC Tea 
NBFhl 1J0 
PLSv 

IWC 1J8 

cot 

kos 

110 

liowt 

mggBk 
moEs 
mgFIm 
mgF wt 
motrti 
mucors 
mu Log 
ntangn 
munRsp 
munex 
munxwt 
munmd 
mnet 
mpdSy 
morfle AO 
nFoai 
nSIr* 
naeom 
ndBco 1.16 
indHld me 
ndBtcMl A6 
nOBk 

ndlnsr 
ndJFdl 
ndooF 
nAcous 
AdFdg 
ndTm 
nfadot 
ntainil 
ntaRes 
ntasc 
nfi 11 ix 
nfrsnes 
naiMkt J2 
nmac 
ntgrp 
nnovex 
neat 

nsitE JS 

nsitGB 

naitMd .10 

nailNA 

ntegFn 1J0 

ntgClr 

nlgDv 

ntuHS 

tosvs 

intgWst 

nlei 

ntelll 

ntalEl 

ntrFd 

ntrTei 

ntwSvo 

nleru 

ntcnrg 

nldlBk 

ntrfcln 24 

ntertc 

htgph 

ntgHlt 

ntrleaf 

nfrmgn 391 
ntmetC .12 
ntrmtr JO 
ntent 
DairAs 
DulrBs 
ntHId JO 
IMP 

fruuabir 
ntRih S JO 
ntStilp JO 
ntTotlz 
ntchse 
ntpnt 

ntpPLg ZOO 

inlerslv 

ntsoac 

intstBak .He 
JO 

htvee 

ntrex 

nvors 

nvstFn 
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International Herald Tribune 



Deregulation Connects the World 

Telephone-Computer link Fuek a New Information Age 


P 


By Jacques Neh er 

ARIS — It has been seven years since 
Judge Harold R Greene dropped a 
bombshell on the telecommunica- 
tions industry by ordering the brcak- 


T HE liberalization has been nour- 
ished by the widely hdd belief that 
tdcoommunicarions is an area of vi- 
tal national and regional interest, 
particularly as a fuel for economic develop- 
ment, and that monopolistic systems do not 
encourage the innovation and infrastructure 
investment required to create a thriving busi- 
ness environment. 

‘Tdeconmumicaiions have become central 
to ihe development of a global economy,” said 
David Giflick, a idmwnnnniciniww regula- 
tory-affairs specialist with PA Consulting 
Group in London. “What petrochemicals have 
been to this century up to now, telecommuni- 
cations will be to the end of the century and the 
next That’s why the European Commission 
has taken such a forceful approach to deregu- 
lating telecommunications. 

Has rationale is being demonstrated in East 
European countries, which are putting tele- 
communications development high on their 


“T ^ rmn4iwau iQCpaODC 

out its shock, waves are still being fell through- 
out the world, spawning national and regional 
telecommunications liberalization projects 
that promise a long period of sustamed growth 
for the industry. 

At the same time, researchers are racing 
ahead to find new ways to merge computer ana 
telephone technologies into sophisticated in- 
formation systems, guaranteeing a host of in- 
novative services for business and private users 
m the decade ahead. 

The liberalization movement is particularly 
active in Europe, where European Community 
officials arc overseeing efforts, begun with a 
1987 Green Pape r, to break the stran glehol ds 
of the respective PTTs and open the way to 
competition. Britain is dearly at the forefront, 
with the government preparing this fall to sdl 
ofT its remaining 48 percent stake in British 
Telecom, but France and Germany have also 
moved to encourage free enterprise in some 
telecommunications sectors. 

Elsewhere, privatization of state telecom- 
munications assets has also been carried out or 
is continuing, in Australia. New Zealand, Mex- 
ico, Venezuela and Argentina. In Japan, the 
government in tire past year has opened tire 
way for long-distance services to compete with 
the national carrier. NTT. 


priorities fist as they move toward establishing 
tree-market economies. 

“If these governments choose to build up the 
private sector, they more or less have to build 
up their tdwywnrnnueafiftnj infrastructure, 
and the fastest way to achieve that is to open 
up their markets to private-sector partici- 
pants,” said Achmad rtindmn, telecommuni- 
cations research manager for Northern Busi- 
ness Information, a New York consultancy. 


. \ 




H OWEVER, the telecommunica- 
tions buildup is not just a matter 
for economic devdxxmrenL Gov- 
ernments recognize mat a modern 
telecommunications infrastructure is vital for 
national security, as future generations of mili- 
tary hardware become increasingly dependent 
on telecommunications and governments lode 
for sophisticated equipment to ensure security 
and backup. 

“Good tdecommunications infrastructure 
offers something for everybody,'’ said Mr. 
Chadran. “From the First World to the Third 
World, even if the priorities for development 
may be different, I think we can look forward 
to healthy telecommumcations-sector growth 
through the next decade.” 

He predicted that the world telecommunica- 
tions equipment market will more than double 
by the end of the decade to $192 trillion, from 
395 trillion in 1990, with Asia, particularly 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Singapore and Tai- 
wan, registering the fastest growth rates. Data 
communications equipment should experience 
the highest growth, at 10 percent a year, fol- 
lowed by transmission gear, at 9 percent, and 
switching systems. 6l5 percent, he said. 

The birikhip, industry experts say, should 
provide numerous opportunities for the major 
global players in the tdecommunications 
equipment market — AT&T, Alcatel NV, 
Northern Telecom, Semens AG, LM Erics- 
son AB and, to a lesser degree, NEC Goip. and 
Fujitsu Ltd. of Japan. 

The services side should also experience sol- 
id growth, particularly in Europe. Hugh Small, 
European director for Arthur D. Little in Lon- 
don, predicted that telephone services wifi 
grow at an average compound rate in Europe 
of around 7 percent a year over the next 20 
years, up from a 4 percent annual growth rate 
over the past decade. He put the European 
Communi ty’s phone biu^ excluding value-add- 
ed services, at around 88 billion Ecus (373 
billion) last year. 

That growth, he said, wiD be stimulated by 
several factors, including a drop in pices 

Continued on page 14 
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By Sr Donald Maitland 


L ONDON — Until a few years ago? 
tdeconnnumcatians operators, ns- - 
era, regulators and equipment manor. * 
facturera had dearly defined preoo- ~ 
cupafions. They debated privatization,-' 
liberalization, standardization, the creation of? 
die single market within the European. Cbm- - 
inanity, technological advance, competition - 
and the prospects for an agreement on services ; 
at the aid of the GATT Uruguay Round. i 

Events over the past two years have added to * 
the agenda. The triumph of democracy in Cea-; 
Cral and Eastern Europe, the dissolution of the - 

COMMINTARY i 

Soriet Union and the Gulf war all have impli- ■. 
cations for the future of world tdecommmnca-.. 
turns. New opportunities have arisen as wdl as: 
new challenges. Of the old problems, many: 
remain. But one basic truth is unaffected: An - 
effective telecomm amcations system that- 
meets demand is a prerequisite for economic!; 
advance. 

Generalizations can be miclwnting- Yet the! 
telecommunications systems in Eastern Eu- 
rope — Poland, Chechoslovakia, Hungary, • 
Bulgaria and Romania — have several com-!* 


the networks woe neglected. Even before' 
Wodd War IT .this sector was amoqg the most “ 
backward and the advent of the Communist - 
regimes did nothing to improre the situation. “ 
Investment in the tdgcn rnmrmirtitimic infra- • 
structure was woefufiy inadequate. While telex 1 
services in these countries are today compara- 
tively wdl developed, export restrictions dur-- 
ing the 1980s deprived mem of access to the' 
digital technology that was beginning to revo- - 
tationrrcnetworira in Western Europe. It is no* 
surprise; therefore; that in these five countries ; 
the average telephone penetration rate is II pert 
100. The average in me European Community * 
is 43 per HX). Even in the less p ro sperous, 
member states, the rate is far higher than m the » 
East: 18 per 100 in Portugal and 36 per lOO in ~ 
Greece. Nor is it unexpected that mobile tefe- ! 


tex, electronic mail and integrated, digital net- ; 
work fadHties are hard to find. • , 

The situation in the Soviet Union is similar.. 
Although indnstriafizalioa was a fimdamdauL 

Continued on page 12 
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Hyper Networking 






We’re out of the woods 
and on our way: 

Some say the fun isgetting there. At NTT, we’d 
say it’s knowing where you want toga Through 
B-ISDN, to a future of Hyper Networking. 

In Japan, NTT has already installed over 
30,000 basic-rate ISDN circuits. By March, 1992, 
we expect that number to reach 70,000 or more. 

In June, 1989, we launched INS-Net 1500, 
our primary rate service. Wefre Japan’s largest 
common carrier, and we’ve made a public commit- 
ment to using B-ISDN technology to bring a 
whole new world of Visual, Intelligent & Personal 
communications services to all parts of Japan 
— within the next 15 years. 
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Tekcmnmunications HA Special Report 


British TV licenses Auction 
Turns Into Soap Opera Fare 




L ondon — How to 

make companies pay for 
using the radio spo> 
imm is one of the chron- 
ic worries of broadcasting. When 
she was Britain's prime minister. 
Margaret Thatcher dreamed up a 
characteristically short, sharp so- 
lotion: Auction radio and televi- 
sion licenses to the highest bidder. 

The auction is now under way. 
in May, sealed bids were submit- 
ted to the Independent Television 
Commission (ITC) for the 15 re- 
gional and one national (break- 
fast-time) commercial television 
licenses, or franchises, which to- 
gether form Britain's most popu- 
lar chann el, the advertiser-sup- 
ported rrv-l. The results will be 
announced by the end of this 
month. 

But Mrs. Thatcher's free market 
dream has turned into a night- 
mare. The auction looks as if it is 
turning out to be neither fair to 
ladders nor beneficial to viewers. 
It appears to be taking out of the 
commercial television system 
money that should be going into 
programs. 

Some of Britain's most reputa- 
ble and successful television com- 
panies could lose their franchises 
only because they have been out- 
bid. The television fare of the en- 
tire chann el could be thrown into 
a state of uncertainty as the new 
owners try to agree on new terms 
for a network. 

There is also the prospect of 
endless litigation. For the first 
tim e since British commercial tele- 
vision franchises started to be 
awarded in (he 1950s, the award 
dyisinmi may be challenged in 
conn. 

Perhaps the worst aspect is that, 
as a way of making c omme rcial 
television more efficient and en- 
couraging new entrants, the auc- 
tion looks unnecessary. Starting in 


1994, takeovers will be allowed. 
European investors, who have 
been surprismglv uninterested in 
joinin g the bidding, seem to have 
derided to wait until then to try to 
buy into British television rather 
than entering the current confused 
and messy competition. 

All of these problems might 
have been worth it if the highest- 
bid auction wrung the highest pos- 
sible amount of money out of the 
system to the British Treasury. 
But it has not Some of the most 
desirable franchises have gone un- 
challenged. Their present holders, 
guessing correctly that there 
would be no last-minute rival bids, 
put in relatively small bids. 

Central, in the English Mid- 
lands, for example, will bold on to 
its franchise for a song, a prospect 
that was immediately reflected in 
the values of its shares on the stock 
exchange. The “false market" in 
shares chat has developed is anoth- 
er unexpected consequence of the 
long wait between the submission 
and the opening of the bids. 

T HE new system was in- 
tended to be more ob- 
jective and understand- 
able than that of the 
past, when the franchises were 
awarded on the basis of subjective 
judgments made in secret by the 
regulatory authority. But today’s 
decisions' look like they are requir- 
ing equally subjective derisions. 

Each franchise bid has had to be 
calculated on the basis of forecasts 
or trends that cannot be predicted 
accurately and on which there is 
no agreement. Applicants have 
had to estimate the speed of the 
recovery from the recession in ad- 
vertising revenue and of the ad- 
vance of cable and satellite televi- 
sion. They have had to weigh the 
estimates for their own region 
against those of the nation. 

TVS, for example, the incum- 
bent franchise-holder in south- 


eastern Britain, has been mocked 
for its exceedingly high bid of 
nearly £60 milli on (about 5100 
million). TVS says its optimism is 
justified. It points to the region's 
unusual prosperity, population 
growth and lack of interest in ca- 
ble and satellite. 

Any hope that the television 
auction would be simple vanished 
in the run-up to last year’s Broad- 
casting Acl As Parliament tried to 

draw up the rules, neither MPsnor 

the public coaid accept the pros- 
pect of television franchises going 
to companies interested only in 
profits, unhampered by any public 
service obligations. It seemed all 
too likel y that the highest bidder 
for a franchise could be a foreign 
media magnate, willing to put on 
only game shows and movies. 

To guard against these risks. 
Parliament built a “quality thresh- 
old” into the auction. Before their 
r-ach bids could be considered, ap- 
plicants would have to convince 
the Independent Television Com- 
mission of the soundness of their 
financial forecasts and of their 
programming promises. But once 
over the threshold, the highest 
bids would win unless the ITC 
decided that there woe “excep- 
tional circumstances.” 

This combination of quality 
threshold and exceptional circum- 
stances has recently been called by 
The Economist magazine “ambig- 
uous to the point of absurdity." 

Politicians now worry about 
viewers' anger. If rumors be true, 
the makers of some of Britain’s 
favorite programs are about to be 
disk 




A scene from “ Coronation Street, ” a British TV hit. 
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RAN AD A Television 
in the northwest, for 
example, is said to 
have been outbid by a 
new company. North West Gra- 
nada makes the most popular pro- 
gram in British television. Its soap 
opera, “Coronation Street,” draws 


from 14 million to 17 million view- 
ers three times a week. If Granada 
lost its franchise, it could still 
nuke the program and sdl it to the 
BBC or to satellite television, 
thereby seriously weakening the 
financial health of the main com- 
mercial network. Will the ITC de- 
cide that this constitutes an excep- 
tional circumstance? 

The leaders of the British televi- 
sion world, including the BBC, at 
the Royal Television Society’s bi- 
ennial conference in Cambridge in 
September, searched hard for the 
causes of the auction debacle. 

Richard Dunne of Thames 
Television, another franchise that 
is in danger, cited Mrs. Thatcher’s 
anger against ITV in the spring of 
19S8 over its Handling of two con- 
troversial shows on Northern Ire- 
land. She was so enraged, he said, 
by the Thames documentary, 
“Death in the Rock," which criti- 
cized the government’s version of 


the kiltin g of three Irish terrorists, 
and also by the refusal of Indepen- 
dent Television News, HVs news 
service, to hand over film footage 
of the killin g of two soldiers by a 
mob in Ulster that she distrusted 
the judgment of the whole ITV 
system. Putting it out to competi- 
tive lender, she derided, might put 
it in “more reliable” hands. 

Others blamed the commercial 
television industry itself for not 
arguing the case against the “high- 
est bid" auction forcefully enough. 

But blame is inappropriate. The 
auction is a reality. Unless there 
are clear exceptional circum- 
stances, the biggest cash bidden 
will get the franchises and Mrs. 
Thatcher’s old adage will again be 
proven true: “Who Dares Wins." 


BRENDA MADDOX is a 
pher and a media columnist of 
Daily Telegraph. 


Unisys makes it possible to call up 
new markets in any language. 


Telecommunications suppliers depend on their 
ability to execute millions of transactions second 
by second. So they need to work with a computer 
company that is second to none. 

A computer company that, like themselves, 
operates globally, providing reliable, high volume 
network services on five continents. 

For more than 25 years, we have helped many 
companies track the complex cabling that connects 


customers to telecommunications networks. Today 
we are providing systems io develop enhanced 
services like voice messaging and fax mail, as well 
as emergency call capability. 

Major European telecommunications networks 
in Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and Spain use Unisys computers 
to keep them at the leading edge of the market. 
Throughout the world, our customers include 


telephone companies in Korea. Singapore. Hong Kong. 
Puerto Rico. Costa Rica, Colombia and the USA 
To hear more, just call Unisys. You’ll learn why 
so many organisations rely on Unisys people in over 
100 countries to help them stay well-connected. 
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We make it happen. 


West-East Technology fj®* 
Wffl Quicken as Curbs Fait 

Multinationals Watch Export Decontrol 


By Lynn Haber 


B OSTON — The recently relaxed export 
restrictions on compute and tri***®" 
muni cations equipment headed tor 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 15 
a boon for multinational corporations looking to 
establish business there. . . 

The decontrols are expected to hasten the devel- 
opment of a modern basic telecommunication 
infrastructure, which, today, in many East Euro- 
pean countries and the Soviet Union, is r ramms - 
cent of the U.S. telephone network m the 1950s, 
The new product control list from the 17-nauon 
Coordinating Committee For Multilateral Export 
Controls, or COCOM, represents the first major 
overhaul in 13 years. The initiative reflects politi- 
cal rhanges miring place in Eastern Europe and 
the lessening of a military threat to the West. 

For high technology vendors trying to win con- 
tracts in the East, the newly published core list 
of computer equipment requiring an export^ li- 
cense represents about a 25 percent reduction 
compared with the previous list, acc o rding to the 
U.S. Commerce Department. 

In the area of telecommunications, however, 
liberalization of export controls has been sluggish, 
particularly regarding fiber-optic cable. 

In Eastern and Central Europe the export .of 
fiber-optic cable with trans m is si on spee ds of 565 
megabits- per-second is allowed and compares 
with what is available in most parts of the world. 
However. COCOM restricts the export of fiber- 
optic cable with transmission speeds above 45 
megabits- per-second to the Soviet Union. 

Such cable, reportedly, represents themost ba- 
sic fiber technology and is not cosi-efficient for 
large-scale telecommunications projects. 

“The biggest and most positive change in tele- 
communication exp 
going 


in 




and "Poland," said Lew Cramer, assistant vice 
president of federal relations for US West, one of 
the seven Regional Bell companies. 

Restrictions were also eased on cdhilar mid 
digital microwave equipment exported to the So- 
viet Union. 

COCOM export policy to East European coun- 
tries such as Hungary. Czechoslovakia and Poland 
is the most liberal. The stiff est restrictions apply 
to the Soviet Union. 

A NALYSTS estimate that combined 
telecommunications investment going - 
to Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Romania, the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia is expected to total 
$17 billion annually from now until the year 2000. 

“We hope that as progress is made in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe toward a market- 
oriented government policy, we will see aranr- 
sponding translation to more liberal COCOM 
policy," said Eric Nelson, director of international 
affairs for the U.S. Telecommunication Industry 
Association. 

A major challenge far companies attempting to 
set up shop in Eastern Europe has been establish- 
ing communications. While it is possible to get 
telephone service, it is not easy and the wait can 
take months or years. 

“Businessmen discover that the lines of author- 
ity are unclear, the level of service they end up 
with is inferior to what they’re accustomed to and 
it’s expensive," said S. Blake Swensrud, president 


„ International Techno,^' ^ * 

Washington. 
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as the ability to transfer calls, put * 
route calls are uncommon. qua lity and 

Telephone lines are often 
dissections are common, aftecung 

and data transmissions. abysmal al- 

Access to international lines ts y 

cuit capacity has increased substantially 
P^n&arv for example, where Schwinn Bicy- 

Restrictions have already 
been eased on cellular and 
digital microwave 
equipment exported to 
the Soviet Union. 

are tenible and placing a call to the United States 
can lake two or three hours or more, 

“The systems are hard to work 
not comparable to the institutions that we take for 
erantedr he said. _ „ . .... 

The recent and expanding availability * cellu- 
lar telephones as a supplementary service has 
proven to be a godsend to businesses. 

fvnnlar telephones provide business users with 
immediate telephone access. In Hungary. US 
West has been operating a cellular telephone ser- 
vice since October 1990. After 10 months of oper- 
ation the company has acquired 5,000 subscribers, 
including Schwinn Bicycle. 

“The success of the mobile telephone services 
has been enormous,” said Thomas Herbst. a part- 
ner of Andasen Consulting in Frankfurt 
“It isn’t long before the basic networksreach 
their capacity and have to be expanded. During 
the implementation process of any business, com- 
munication with the rest of the country and the 
world is vitaL” 

While cellular service provides a short-term 
solution to business telephone needs. U.S. and 
West European vendors are working with local 
telephone co mpa nies and equipment manufactur- 
ers to install a digital overlay network among 
major cities in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 

In a part erf the world wipe all kinds of tele- 
communications equipment is desperately needed 
— switches, tr ansmis sion facilities, copper, fiber- 
optic cable —and a flood of contracts are up for 
ted, analysts say that the relaxation of computer 
and telecommunication export restrictions to. 
Easton Europe and the Soviet Union will save to 
strengthen the position of multinational corpora- 
tions and encourage further democratic reforms.' 


» 
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LYNN BABER is a freelance journalist based in 
Boston who writes oh business and technology. 




The East European Challenge 


Continued from page 11 

aim of socialism, its achievement 
was frustrated by political and 
economic harriers erected ostensi- 
bly to protect the national econo- 
my from Western imperialism. 
Funds were not available to im- 
port foreign goods, protectionism 
limited access to goods and ser- 
vices, including telecommunica- 
tions. In consequence, the gap be- 
tween the socialist and market 
economies widened. A telephone 
penetration rate of 13 per 100 is 
the Soviet people’s inheritance. 

S INCE the revolutions of 
1989, efforts have been 
made to remedy the situa- 
tion. Governments in 
Central and Eastern Europe rec- 
ognize the vital role telecommuni- 
cations play in market economies 
and accept that attempts to inte- 
grate then: economies with West- 
ern Europe will be of no avail 
unless the telecommunications 
sector is rapidly improved. 

Each country has set its plans. 
Hungary deserves credit for lead- 
ing toe way. Early in 1990, three 
independent companies — postal 
service, telecommunications and 
broadcasting — replaced the posts 
and telegraph authority. Progres- 
sive privatization of toe telecom- 
munications company is envis- 
aged. 

Even before toe most recent up- 
heaval, perestroika and glasnost 
had stimulated ambitious plans in 
the Soviet Union. The program for 
toe tdecommunications sector has 
four main elements: transition to a 
digital network over 15 years (this 
would entail increasing penetra- 
tion to 30-35 telephones per 100); 
fiber-optic trank lines connecting 
the major cities, including a 
14,000-kflometer (8, 6 88-mile) line 
from Europe to Vladivostok and 
Japan: further development of 
satellite systems, both geostation- 
ary and orbitaL and the develop- 
ment of cellular systems. 

These countries face formidable- 
challenges. They need to extend 
their networks, introduce new 
technology and adapt to a com- 
mercial environment. They need 
to change legal and regulatory 
frameworks, raise managerial ana 
technical standards and attract the 
necessary funds. The financial re- 
sources needed to treble telephone 
penetration in Central and East- 
ern Europe by the end of the cen- 
tury have been estimated at 100 
bilGon Ecus (S83.3 billion). 


This d aunting prospect has to 
be seen in the context of global 
response to the events of the past 
two years. Practical advice and 
some funds are flowing east from 
the European Bank for Reoon- 
structicai and Devekipment, which 
has allocated large sums for & 
naming foreign investment to- 
gether with the private sector. 

The Group of Seven most in- 
dustrialized nations are cautions. 
They recall that in the past, aid has 
often created more problems than 
it has solved. Technical assistance, 
especially in carrying out ref cams, 
balance of payments support, pro- 
ject finance and other measures to 
encourage trade are more Hkriy 
than large-scale injections of cash. 
Major structural changes in their 
economies will have to take place 
before even Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia and Hungary can aspire to 
membership in the European 
Community. 


Each country has 
set its plans. 

Hungary deserves 
credit for leading 
the way. 

The o p port u nities in the tele- 
communications field are more 
promising than the general picture 
suggests. The market is large. The 
population of Central and Eastern 
Europe is 137 rmfliem, or 300 mil- 
lion including the Soviet Union 
west of the Urals. Gross domestic 
product in the European Commu- 
nity of 521,000 per head is predict- 
ed to rise to 540,000 by the year 
2000; equivalent figures for the 
East are 57,200 and 520,000- 
530,000. The number of new Hues 
needed to bring telephone pene- 
tration up to toe OECD average 
has been estimated at 100 mfllion- 


O PTIMISTIC assess- 
ments of the potential 
market, the determina- 
tion of the govern- 
foents concerned to accord trie- 
communications high priority, 
encouragement to foreign inves- 
tors, including the ability to repa- 
triate profits, nave persuaded sev- 
eral Western corporations to 
pursue business opportunities in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary with vigor. These include the 


ilio-network equip-" 
and sateOile-relaled 


Europe. 

vividly 


supply of 
mem, ceQi 
systems. 

However, telcicommunica lions 1 
networks in Eastern Europe will" 
not be transformed overnight. Tire 
European Community should not, 
meanwhile, be distracted from the 
task of creating a more extensive 
more open and more dynamic' 
telecommunications market. Nor’ 
should toe Community slacken its ; 
efforts to secure the {pins for trade!, 
in services, including tclcconr- 
mnmc&tions, which wifl follow^ 
successful completion of the pre-. 
sent GATT round. - J ' 


T HE potential losers are M 
developing countries.. 
Over the next decade or 
more they will be com-', 
peting for Western finance, tech-^ 
□ology and managemen t expertise, 
with seemingly more attractive;' 
customers in Eastern and Central- 
The Gulf war fflustratoT, 
ly certain aspects of the" 
ng new world order. The 
rity Council acted as de- r 
cisively as the signatories of the,- 
Charter intended. 

Today, there is only one super- 
power. The days of playing Wash- 
ington off against Moscow are; 
over. Democratic principles* 
which include acceptance of rev 
spanability for one’s own actions^ 
■are bring applied more widely. r -. 

Developing countries will have;, 
been lairing account of these ney r 
f actors in framing policies for dje §> 
future. 

If developing countries trim-: 
steps to attract foreign and domesr 
tic investment, if they encourage 
joint ventures and give this sector* 
the same high priority as (he Euro-; 
peans, they need suffer no disad*, 

vantage- - . c 1 

Indeed, it is in the interest of the 
international community that the*' 
efforts of developing countries to- 
expand and improve tbrir td&i 
mmmimi catinns networks shouW-i 
not be impaired bytoe&nergehtfr 
• f a large attractive market in 
Central and Fastem Europe. A* 
effective global network nmst.be 
one of tire pillars of fumre pros- 
perity and stability. •• 

SIR DONALD MAITLANDw&i 


mission for Worldwide Telecom^ ^ 
mumcasions Development in 1983- . 0 %. 
1985, and deputy chairman of % ' . % 
Independent Broadcasting Author^ : * 
1986-1989. ■ t ;V 
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Similar spcriwtirrd national and 
industry, standards groups have 
beat established in Sooth Korea, 
Australia and Canada. ■’ 
“Standards making was a very 
staple activity 10 years am," said 
Tony Rmkowski, cfcmsd to the 
secrctary-ceneral at the HU. “A 
very smjpfc archite cture t hat was 
baacafly j« Jru-CCITT bk>b in 
the middle teith a couple of PTTs 
and ATStTs hong off of it now 
suddenly looks like the oigjht sky 


The technology is 
changing faster 
than the system’s 
ability to cope. 
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in terms of the number of organi- 
zations.’" 

Hie ITU secretary-general, 
PekJca Tarianae, said the mnsfc- 
Toonring of regional standards or- 
ganization has been a useful devel- 
opment overall ' 

“In the past, when standards 
were needed, 164 countries came 


doss,” Mr. Tajjaime said, “u was 
a very timo-caroanniug mess. But 
in the past, there also was more 
time and more patience. Now, 
with the tost devdqpmenis, it’s 
only natural and positive that re- 
gional staodai di -araknte organi- 
zation come up and do their part 
of the work m preparation for 
global standards where needed." 

Despite 'the work done by the 
new or gani z ati o n s, however, the 
ITU has only seen its workload 
grow, an indication that the lech- 
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“If s tamed into a big, costly, 
enormously complex process, 0 
said- M e. Rntloowski. Sfww esti- 
groma tike [(gift mates^ be said, soggest that the 
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PekJca Twjarme of ITU. 

erations in toe Odd, where it 
works to assist member countries 
. in devdepng their tdecom mun i-' 
cations mn^tractures through its 
Telecommunications Develop- 
ment Bureau. 

. *Tn the development sector, the 
work was traditionally done 100 
percoat centrally from Geneva,” 
Mr. Tazjanne said. “We’Ve now 
decided' to strengthen our pres- 
ence in toefidd md use telecom- 
munications in oar own worfc so 
experts and- administrations can 
crane on few, in teal time, and be 
in touch with our data bases bone.” 

TheHV employs 850 people in 
Geneva and a few tk^en in toe 
field, sot counting several hun- 
dred. temporary workers for spe- 
cific project!. It has a budget of 
' 120 m2hon Swiss francs (585 m3- | 
Bon) from foods provided on. a 
vofamtary basts by its member 
countries, . 

"Me. .Tarianae, recognizmg that 
the ITU does not have the time 
and resouices to solve every stan- 
dards question posed by a quickly 
evolving indastiy, wants to take a 
much more aggressive role in set- 
ting priorities an toe issues that it 
. vw tadde, while leaving toe oth- 
es-toi^haal standards groups or 
toe indnsoy to iron out. 

. “Eariiff, there was toc possibili- 
tif to stffldardize evervtoiog that 
anybody thought would be inter- 
esting to standardize^ he said. 
“Now there is no time to do that. 
One has to prioritize mid stan- 
dardize what it isreatiy important 
to standardize.’.’' /• • 

Jacques Neher 


can constitute oontariff trade bar- 
riers,” said Mr. RntkowskL 

A notable adnevetnrau of the 
meeting, insiders said, was a deci- 
sion to c®ra future meetings to aB 
standards ragmuzations. Ibis was 
a recognition that other groups, 
such as the ISO, which groups all 
nwirmai general standards organi- 
zations, have an important rolcto 
play, even if telecommunications 
is not totir only activity. 

However, the meeting left one 
big question unresolved: How to 
cut rail toe redundancies and inef- 
firiencAes that arise when more 
than one organization is free to, 
and often does, tackle the same 
standards issue? A central coordi- 
nation has been suggested that 
would hand off issues to the orga- 
nization that might be particularly 
suited for than because of its ex- 
perience or personnel. 

Built-in jealousies among the 
organizations have prevented that 
idol from, going very far, although 
expel5say such a rationalized ap- 
proach wul likely be the outcome 
of future standards meetings. 

Currently, for major telecom- 
munications issues of global char- 
acter. organizations such as the 
CCriT, which groups all toe pub- 
lic carriers, are given toe task of 
defining toe skeleton of a global 
standard, leaving it to regional or 
national groups to fill in options 
for their local systems. 

“This works,” said Mr. Rut- 
kowsld, “but it takes a lot of time, 
and time, given toe dynamics of 
this field in terms of markets and 
technology, is something that does 
not exist 
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Faxmanship, or the Art of Papering Your Office 


By Roger Coffis 

A NTIBES, France — There's no 
denying that the fax has 
changed .toe face of communi- 
cations, especially for those who 
always wanted to be part of the micropro- 
cessing revolution but were shy of using a 
keyboard. Suddenly, anybody — even se- 
nior managers —could scrawl a few words 
on a piece of paper and whack it across a 
continent or two amply by. wdl picking 
op the phone. They even have ihroetomen- 
aonal faxes so you can send plans erf equip- 
ment and whatnot. Any time now they will 
be able to fax you a pizza. 

But let’s not get too carried sway. The 
sober truth is that toe ubiquitous fax is a 
retrograde step on our way to the peerless 
office. While the fax makes use of toe latest 
technology in digitalized fiber-optic net- 
works, it is intrinsically low tech: Face it, 
the fax stans and ends with paper. The fax 
is simply the most efficient way of moving 
paper from one office to another. 

It was a beguiling scenario. You would 
start the day by losing into your own 
electronic mailbox, from home with your 
Banana PC, note inco ming messages, and 

tap out responses during breakfast. At 
your office workstation you would send 
out documents to other visual displays 
anywhere in the world. Your telephone 
would be a mail system allowing you to 
store and edit natural voice messages. You 
would hold teleconferences with people all 
over toe world — some of whom might be 
telecommuting from home. Whenever you 
needed data, you would simply call up the 
electronic filing system on the screen, 

“The idea was that all information sys- 
tems would stay inside toe computer sys- 
tem,” says a newspaper editor. “But Jo and 
behbld, a couple of years ago everybody 
discovered the fax, which put us back to 
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how many zillion acres of gratuitous junk. 
The telex (remember toe telex?) rarefy be-, 
came such a paper tiger because somebody 
had to type the stuff mio the machine. So a 
tdex was mercifully short, if not always to 
toe point In the hands of an expert, toe 
telex became an an form — brevity was 
brought to the very edge of ambiguity. My 
favorite is Cary Grant's apocryphal re- 
sponse to dte agent who cabled: “HOW 
OLD CARY GRANT?” “OLD CARY 
GRANT FINE STOP. HOW YOU?” 

And there is nothing sow to compare 
with toe frisson of getting back to your 
hotel after a hard day ni the field to find the 
following telex “CHARLES REQUIRES 
YOU BRIEF ME 9:30 AM. YOUR TIME 
TOMORROW ... GARBLED, GAR- 
BLED . . . YOUR MARKETS. RE- 
GARDS GREENWALD.” 

You can even telex into a computer at 
toe other end. Which you can’t do with the 
fax. Yes, I do know about scanners, which 
are supposed to be able to “read” hard 
copy into toe computer. So why is it that 
editors always ask for a dean typescript, 
not a fax, please. Welcome back to the 
Stone Age. 

But the great fallacy with the fax is to 
assume that it is desirahlejust because it is 
possible. The system has become more im- 
portant than die quality of what is commu- 
nicated — a medium without a message. T 
fax, therefore 1 am: I am, therefore I fax.” 

Each fax should cany a “best read be- 
fore” date as faxes have a nasty way of self- 
destructing after a few months. 1 was going 
through one of my files in search of some- 
thing important for this stoiy. when I came 
across a letterhead squatting above a faded 
sheet. Perhaps it wasn’t important anyway. 
Heoce the imm ortal adage: “I’ve made up 
my mind, don't confuse me with toe fax?" 
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square one because when the stuff comes 
in, it has to be typed into oar system. So 
you need a typing pool. But in the mean- 
time, newspaper managements fired their 
typists because they didn't think they 
would need them anymore. Now we need 
them more than we ever did.” 

What's more, at least half of the faxes are 
dirty and unreadable: At least in the old 
days, you got a fairly legible typescript torn 
you could type in. 

Bui even an unreadable or dirty fax is 
better than nothing: You know at least that 
somebody is eying to fax you. A major 
problem with faxes is never knowing if they 
have arrived. I spend a lot of time fnniless- 
ly faxing a machine that has either broken 
or run out of paper. The best approach is to 
scatter your faxes to several numbers in toe 
hope that at least one will have beat well 
received. The question. “Did you get my 
fax?” is far from bring rhetorical. It usually 
elicits 3 slight pause followed by the om- 


ninous words, “Look, let me give yon an- 
other number” 

This reminds me of my first office about 
a hundred years ago when we sent letters 
by a ir mail with a confirmatory copy by 
seam afl. (“HI send you a fax confinning 
my fax.”) 

The fax bad achieved critical mass when 
people stopped asking whether you had 
one. Nowadays, asking fra: a fax number is 
as commonplace as asking for someone’s 
phone number. People are aggrieved if you 
dare to demur. Nobody believes that you 
haven’t got a fax in your place. Which I 
haven’t The way I handle this is either to 
make out Fm yttitowt or permanently 
out of paper. (“Don't fax me, I’D fax you.’O 
Another ploy is to ask if you can send toe 
stuff directly to the co m puter. Should they 
call your bluff, tell them you have a sick 
modem. 

“Fax sow, think later,” is a specious 
watchword, responsible for heaves, knows 


ROGER COLUS writes the International 
Herald Tribune's Frequent Traveler column. 









A s business becomes increasingly complex, it’s refreshing to remem- 
- ber that it’s still people who make the wheels go around. 

Now as always, the simple act of people communicating with one 
another remains the essence of business. 

Of course, today business may span the globe. Managing information 
and communications presents a world-class challenge. 

That’s why people around the world rely on Oki information and 
communications systems and equipment to give them an edge. 

Since 1881, Oki has grown to become a world leader in the field of 
electronics, developing the systems you need to manage information and 
communications efficiently and dependably. 

People to people. Person to person. Oki technology makes it happen. 
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7 Baby Bells Gamble 
On Information Boom 

Court Ruling Opens Up New Market 


Telecommunications HA Special Report 

Divestiture Part II Looms in U.S. 


By John Burgess 


W ASHINGTON — For years, the 
United States' seven regional 
telephone companies met rejec- 
tion in the court of Harold H. 
Greene, the judge who oversees the court 
agreement that broke up the Beil Telephone 
System in 1984. Again and again, he dismissed 
their arguments that line-of-business restric- 
tions imposed on them by the agreement were 
outmoded and should be abandoned. 

But on July 35, their persistence finally paid 
off. Under pressure from a higher court. Judge 
Greene issued a ruling that could fundamental- 
ly alter the course of telecommunications in the 
United States, He tentatively gave the huge 
companies permission to enter ail corners of 
the fast-growing, muJtibilh'on-dollar market 
for on-line computer services. 

The controversial ruling marks their first 
real victory in seven years of jousting that was 
both judicial and political — their courtroom 
pleas were often backed with well-financed 
appeals to Congress and the American public. 
Now the regional are scratching their heads 
over bow to apply this new-found freedom. 

The companies contend that their entry will 
give the information services industry the criti- 
cal mass that it has lacked up to now. They are 
large (annual revenues total more than S65 
billion), they have credibility with the public 
and (hey provide about 75 percent of all load 
phone lines in the United States. 

‘The residential and small and medium- 
sized business portions of tbe market will be 
addressed with much better attention,” said 
Ron Stowe, a vice president at Pacific Telesis. a 
regional that is headquartered in San Francis- 
co. “We already have contact with these cus- 
tomers.” 

Their entry will help bring on a day. they 
and their supporters say, when telephone lines 
in the Unitea States routinely deliver a torrent 
of electronic information as well as talk. People 
at homes and offices coast- to-coast may rou- 
tinely use computers to shop, check stock 
prices, research homework or send letters. 

Pacific Telesis lobbyists, doing the rounds in 
the Congress, have been showing a video de- 
picting their vision of the telecommunications 
future — a family using a hybrid telephone- 
TV -computer for tasks ranging from booking 
an airline seat to viewing from home a daugh- 
ter's newborn baby at tbe hospital 
Having rights to provide information, the 
companies say, will give them incentive to 
upgrade their network so that high-capacity 
fiber-optic cables come right into homes and 
offices. This would help to raise the American 
standard of living, they say, and ultimately 
bone the country’s economic competitiveness. 

Skeptics, who include consumer groups and 
industry analysts, are not so sure this explosion 
will ever happen. There is no evidence, they 
say, that (he typical consumer really wants 


such services or that the regionals’ presence in 
the market will make much difference. But 
now the speculation may be about to end 
The business is known in tbe United States 
as information services, ft involves any type of 
data that can be sent or received over lines 
using a computer. It includes “audiotext” ser- 
vices. in which people dial electronic data 
bases using ordinary telephones, then punch in 
□umbers on the phones' keypads to get specific 
recorded audio information or leave messages. 

Cable television was not affected by Judge 
Greene’s derision and by law remains off- 
limits to the regional companies. 

Business by U.S.-based information services 
companies has already grown to 59 billion in 
revenues in 1990, according to IDP Report, a 
Wilton, Connecticut, trade publication. But 
for now. most customers are companies, uni- 
versities and government agencies, not con- 
sumers. 

D ESPITE a decade of often aggres- 
sive marketing by companies such 
as the newspaper firm Knight-Rid- 
der and Prodigy Services Co., a 
Sears Roebuck- IBM joint venture, the services 
have signed up only about 2.7 million residen- 
tial customers, or about 3 percent of the coun- 
try's households, according to Information and 
Interactive Services Report, a Washington, 
D.C., trade publication. 

At present, the rules of the mime in the 
United States, codified in the Bril System 
breakup agreement, are firm: The seven re- 
gion aLs may convey other people’s information 
over their phone tines, but they cannot provide 
information. On that distinction turns billions 
of dollars, because the big revenue is in selling' 
information, not transporting it 
This was intended to prevent the regionals 
from using their control over the pipe to the 
customer — the telephone line — to squelch 
competition. If they could not provide infor- 
mation, the logic went they would have no 
incentive to discriminate a gains t anyone. 

Almost from the start phone companies 
contested this. More and more, they said, they 
do not control the pipe — data can arrive via 
satellite dishes, cable TV, radio waves and 
alternative local telephone networks that serve 
business customers m large cities. Moreover, 
they argued, regulators have sufficient clout to 
kero the companies honest 
"Sewn new large competitors in a market- 
place that already has a lot of large competi- 
tors is how the new scene is viewed by Mat- 

v public affaire ^ce president at 
New York-based regional Nynex Coro. 

How big an impact will the regionals entry 
have? 

There is first the unanswered question of 
whether a market can be created at afl. 
Most of the current services are business-ori- 
ented in part because of their high price — 
customers may pay 5200 per hour on-line — 
and difficulty of use. Even without those draw- 



Small Access Carriers Challenging Local Bell Monopolies 


Judge Harold H. Greene 

backs, no one is sure whether, for instance, 
Americans by the millions want to slum by 
computer. They might always prefer the fresh 
air and human contact that buying things the 
old way brings. 

Tbe regionals have printed to France’s Min- ' 
itei data system, which now has about six 
million customers, as proof that there is a mass 
market, and char the United States is falling 
behind in a critical Grid. 

One inconvenient detail, from the regionals’ 
point of view: With the exception of on-line 
phone directories, France's national phone 
company. France Telecom, is not an informa- 
tion provider. It moves information, sets stan- 
dards and provides terminals but the informa- 
tion comes from close to 16,000 data bases 
operated by third parties. 

Meanwhile, the legal battle must be com- 
pleted. Already the opponents of the phone 
companies are mobilizing to overturn it on 
appeal. 

Among them is the powerful American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, some of 
whose members have entered the information 
services Grid In a statement announcing an 
appeal, tbe association president, rathlegn 
Black, said its purpose was to “protect con- 
sumers by preventing the 1 regional companies] 
from providing information services over trie- 
phone lines they totally control as regional 
monopolies " 

Also high on the list of opponents of the 
ruling is the judge who made II Judge Greene 
carried out his about-face only on direction 
from an appeals court, which had concluded 
that he used an incorrect standard in an earlier 
ruling. In his July 25 decision, he took some 
final shots at tbe companies: 

“The most probable consequence of such 
entry by the regional companies into the sensi- 
tive information services market,” he wrote, 
“will be (he elimination of competition from 
that market and the concentration of the 
sources of information of the American people 
in just a few dominant, collaborative conglom- 
erates, with the captive local telephone monop- 
olies as their base." 


JOHN BURGESS writes on business and tech- 
nology for The Washington Post. 
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Three hundred years ago, we Dutch were already aware of what we could achieve with 
technology. This awareness has never diminished.Today, we're srill developing some of the world’s 
most sophisticated solutions. Solutions in the field of telecommunications, for example. Demon- 
strated by FIT Telecom Netherlands at Telecom '$1 in Geneva. Actual, workable solutions. 

We II show you what it means to have an entire Pan-European managed data network 
at your disposal. Vie 11 let you see how your organization can use Worldwide Virtual Private 
Nerworks to its best advantage. And how you can benefit from EDI and ISDN. 

We li demonstrate just how flexible videoconferencing and satellite communications can 
be. Well explain the short-term impact of fiber optics. .And we’ll show you how your telecommuni- 
cations can be smoothly integrated into existing processes. 

In short, we’ll be demonstrating solutions that are flexi- 
ble, compatible and reliable. .And developed by people who take 
pride in creating realistic, worldwide technologies lor the future. International by natUfO 
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Bv Sanford Bingham 

N EW YORK - The 
stage is now set for a 
second upheaval in the 
U.S. telecommunica- 
tions industry, as new competitors 
stalk the local monopolies of the 
Regional Bril Operating Compa- 
nies and regulators search for a 
way to finish the process begun 
with the breakup of AT&T. 

The changes this time will not 
be as dramatic as the I9S4 divesti- 
ture of American Telephone & 
Telegraph, which capped an epic 
10-year antitrust battle, but they 
will accomplish many of the same 
rads, will happen for much the 
same reasons, and will have a simi- 
larly profound effect on the pric- 
ing and availability of phone ser- 
vices, industry sources and 
analysts say. 

This second divestiture process 
is being pushed along by a frac- 
tious group of start-up companies, 
known genetically as local access 
carriers, which now operate in 27 
U.S. cities and are expected to be 
active in 50 cities by the end of 
1993. Jointly and severally, these 
companies are demanding that the 
Bell companies give them the same 
sort of interconnection arrange- 
ments that MCI a decade ago de- 
manded from AT&T, ending that 
company's monopoly. 

Unlike MCI, which wanted to 
offer long-distance services, tbe 
access carriers are offering an al- 
ternative form of “local access” — 
the connection from a customer’s 
premise to a long-distance compa- 
ny’s switch, or from one such 
switch to another. Local access 
charges paid to the Bell companies 
are the single largest expense in- 
curred by long-distance phone 
companies, eating up about 47 
percent of revenues. Hence, “the 
growth of access carriers is bein 
encouraged, if not orchestral 
by the long-distance companies," 
said Joel D. Gross, vice president 
of Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette 
Securities Corp. in New York. 


bring offered by access carriers. 
Tbe access carriers are currently 
kept from offering the more lucra- 
tive switched services by a variety 
of legal and regulatory barriers. 

Ait many of these restrictions 
are bring reconsidered or rescind- 
ed. A group of state regulatory 
commissions, including those in 
New York, Massachusetts. Illinois 
and California, have mandated 
the interconnection of access car- 
rier facilities with those of the lo- 
cal Bell company, a process that 
will allow the access carriers to 
deploy a ubiquitous network with- 
out having to duplicate tbe local 
phone company, according to 
Robert Atkinson, senior vice pres- 
ident of the access carrier Tel 
Communications Group in 
York. 

la addition, the Federal Corn- 


Bell companies' local monopoly- 
In 1985. tbe FCC granted a j>air of 
licenses for cellular service in ev- 
ery city in the United Stales, there- 
by creating limited competition to 
the local Beil company — one li- 
cense in every city was automati- 
cally given to the local Bell compa- 
ny and is currently issuing 
numerous “experimental licenses” 
for a type of wireless, microceflu- 
lar telephone service known as 
Personal Communications Net- 
works (TCNs). 

These latter licenses, which are 
bring stepped up by entrepre- 
neurs, by cellular telephone fran- 
chisees. by cable television compa- 
nies, and by the Befls themselves, 
will allow low-cost entry into the 
local telephone market. They are 
bring treated by the FCC and reg- 
ulators as a field-leveling, pro- 
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Metro Mobile 
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as of March 15. 
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T HE long-distance com- 
panies daim to be seek- 
ing alternatives to slow- 
moving, technologically 
outmoded and expensive Beil 
company networks. The Bell com- 
panies have “fallen sorely be- 
hind,” according to Beit Roberts 
Jr., president of MCI Communi- 
cations Corp., in Washington. 
“They show a lack of focus on the 
basic business. Either the Bell 
companies will shape up or we will 
have to work directly with the ac- 
cess carriers,” be said. 

At stake is part of the S75 bil- 
lion local exchange business, a 
market now cot trolled almost ex- 
clusively by the seven Regional 
Bell companies and GTE, who to- 
gether earn about S35 billion from 
"switched” local exchange ser- 
vices, another $25 billion from 
“dedicated” local access charges 
of which some $5 billion is from 
“special" access , of the sort now 


municatians Commission is con- 
sidering a proposal to make such 
arrangements a national policy. If 
enacted, it would effectively dupli- 
cate the commission’s 1978 Exe- 
cunet decision, which ordered 
AT&T to offer network intercon- 
nection to MG. And, if the Bell 
companies react as intransigently 
as AT&T did, they, too, may be 
sued for antitrust violations and 
forced to divest their local tele- 
phone switches. Mr. Atkinson 
speculated. 

Alternatively, the Bell compa- 
nies can comply with tbe derisions 
and allow competition in their lo- 
cal markets. Such competition 
will, however, be limited in scope 
and scale by the relative weakness 
of the access carriers. Selling only 
a small subset of possible local 
loop services, the access carriers as 
a group had revenues of about 
$135 million in 1990, compared 
with Bell company revenues in the 
same market of about $5 billion, 
said Mr. Gross of Donaldson, 
Lufkin & Jenrette. 

However, the access carriers are 
only one part of the attack on the 


Tbe Voit fime. 


competitive tool but are viewed by 
the BeQ companies as one more 
dispiriting milestone on the migra- 
tion away from wireline networks, 
on which the Bell companies cur- 
rently rely for nearly all of their 
revenue. 

Telephone company planners 
anticipate that by toe beginning of 
tbe next century, fully half of all 
telephone conversations will ei- 
ther originate or terminate over 
wireless facilities. While in the 
short term this means that Bell 
company profits from wireless ser- 
vices will grow rapidly, in the long 
term it suggests that even if they 
are able to capture half the market 
for cellular and wireless services, 
the Bell companies can expect to 
lose a quarter of their customers to 
the newer technologies. 

This realization is forcing the 
Bril companies to consider diver- 
sification strategies into interna- 
tional markets, new businesses at 
borne, or some combination there- 
of. In particular, it is spurring 
them to ask for removal of the 
market-entry restrictions left over 
from divestiture. 
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business. B, Tncal ex chan sc 

will be spin-off nSJto 
companies flying the Bel 
provide only local f*®**??® 
and Yellow Pages. J «j> 

Ss, president of consuluo^. 
leStrategies, m McLean, \ npnu. 

S FOR international 
diversification, the Bell 
companies now own ail 
or part of telephone ^ 
companies in NewZealani Men- 
co SdGibraltar. Tlyee of £eRe- 
gional Bell * 

pacific Telesis and US 
have formed partnerships wj- ca- 
ble television companies and now 

control access to sOT1 t c 1 five 1 m1 ^ 
of the 14 million cable idevuM 
subscribers in Britain., said Fred 
Dawson, a cable television 3nal> St 
of Kmderhook. New; York- 

Many of these British homes are 
being offered both cable television 
and telephone service by the same 
company as a direct result of the 
British government s decision, 
through tbe Department of Traoe 
and Industry, 10 implement a 
highly competitive telecommuni- 
cations policy. The plan win end 
the current system of local ex- 
change monopoly and long-dis- 
tance duopoly and replace it with 
open competition across ail sec- 
tors of the markeL 

Under the policy, which manv 
observers expect to be a model for**" 
developments in the United States 
and elsewhere, customers will be 
able to choose their long-distance, 
or “trunk." carriers via equal ac- 
cess arrangements similar to those 
existing in the United States. Lo- 
cal telephone companies will be 
allowed to apply for franchises to 
provide entertainment services, 
and customers will be offered “lo- 
cal number portability” so that 
they may change local exchange 
carriers without having to also 
c hang e telephone numbers. 

This last offering, number por- 
tability, has not been implemented 
in the LTnited Stales and is. indeed, 
a major stumbling block plaaai 
before any prospective competitor 
to the Bell companies, said Mr. 
Atkinson of Teleport Communi- 
cations. 

“Until the customer can march jk 
with his own feet from one local 
telephone company to another, 
there is no practical possibility of 
competition." he said. 

This number portability prob- 
lem is fundamentally a problem of 
technology, and will be solved 
over time by the introduction of 
new technologies such as tbe Ad- 
vanced Intelligent Network. Mr. 
Atkinson said. 

“In the long run, the markets 
will be unlocked." be said. “You 
now have an historic convergence 
of regulation, economics, and 
technology. The smart companies 
wiB realize that competition is fea- 
sible, practical, and desirable.” 



SANFORD BINGHAM is vice 
president of Magnetic Press Inc^ 
New York-based communicatioi 
research and consulting firm. 




Deregulation Is Connecting the World 




Continued from page 11 

brought on by a re-regulation of 
the industry, the development of 
digital cellular phone systems; the 
introduction of intelligent net- 
work facilities, such as call-for- 


' for, the spread of audio and video- 
text services, and the trend toward 
“telecommuting,” in which people 
work from zbtir homes, using 
computers and phones to commu- 
nicate with co-workers and carry 
out business. 

Mr. Chadran also said that 
prices would come down, but not 
for everybody. Deregulation, he 
said, is being focused on develop- 
ing tariffs for value-added services 
that are cosi-based and separated 
out from other phone company 
services. As a result, basic phone 
service costs, subsidized less and 
less by the business services sector, 
are likely to rise. The transition, he 
said, “may not come without a lot 
of social unrest" 

Like the equipment market, the 
services market is expected to be- 
come highly internationalized in 
tbe coming years, reflecting the 
froruierless nature of telecom- 
munications networks themselves. 

Last month, in fact. British Te- 
lecom launched a new unit in At- 
lanta called Syncordia, which is 
offering to design and manage 
worldwide telecommunications 
networks for American corpora- 
tions. British Telecom is reported- 
ly talking with Japan’s NTT and 
Germany’s Telekom about mak- 
ing Syncordia into a three- way 
joint venture. 

Liberalization in the industry is 
also being fueled by — and fueling 
— great strides in technology. 
These advances are giving tele- 
communications marketers many 
new services to offer, such as digi- 
tal mobile telephones; private net- 
works whose data streams are 
bounced around by high-powered 
satellites and small, relatively low- 
priced antennas; and Integrated 
Services Digital Networks 
(ISDN), private digital systems 
that allow companies to connect 
their far-flung operations with 
voice, video and data communica- 
tions. 

In Europe, ISDN is expected to 
mushroom in the next few years, 
according to Robin Duke-Wooley, 
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telecommunications analyst with 
Dataquest in London. He predict- 
ed that ISDN subscribers in 
France will grow from 25,000 cur- 
rently to 500.000 by 1995. In Ger- 
many, he projected that the sub- 
scriber base will grow to 350,000 
from 19.000 currently, and in Brit- 
ain, it will grow to 250,000, from 
9.000. 

However, the greatest excite- 
ment in the industry is being fo- 
cused on broadband ISDN, where 
the technological advances are tid- 
ing at a gallop. 

"When we talked about ISDN 
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in 1987, we spoke about ISDN 
within a classical narrowband, 
and we thought that broadband 
was something for the next millen- 
ium," said Packs Taijanne, secre- 
tary-general of the Internationa] 
Telecommunication Union in Ge- 
neva. “Now, with these advances, 
we know that broadband services 
will be here very, very soon — well 
before the end of the century." 

Unlike current narrowband 
ISDN systems, where data flows 
at a rate of 144 kilobits (144.000 
bits) per second, broadband ISDN 
is being designed for 600 megabits 


(600 million bits) per second, and 
researchers are experimenting at 
rates up to 10,000 megabits per 
second. 

Such data-flow rates could fa- 
cilitate services such as color vid^ 
cophone, teleconferencing and. 
cross-country — or intercontinen- 
tal — communications between; 
say, _ design engineers who send . 
moving three-dimensional color 
computer images. 

To facilitate such networks, the^ 
big carriers face mon ument al hi ' 
vestment decisions, because the 
billions of dollars they have al- 
ready poured into new switching 
equipment over the past 
although fine for voice communi- ' 
cations and narrowband ISDN, is 
not up to the demands of broad- 
band ISDN. 

“These are bottlenecks that 
technologically don't need to ex- 
ist, but that economically are hard 
to get around," Mr. Chadran said 

He warned that the big carriers 
will have little choice but to invest 
if they want to hold onto their 
markets. “The demand is suffi- 
cient so that if onr current lot of 
camera can't do it. others will 
come in and fill that need," be 
said. 

Governments, recognizing the 
challenge, are also get ting in- 
volved. France Telecom, the pub* 1 
lie telephone monopoly, for exam- 
ple, has gone far in rep lacin g m 
analog switches with digital ones. 
This has allowed it to establish its 
Numeris ISDN system. 

In Japan, the Nippon Telegraph 
& Telephone Corp. plans to lay 
fiber-optic cables to afl rf its cus- 
tomer base, including homes, 
within 25 years. 

In the United States, Senator Al 
Gore Jr„ Democrat of Tennessee, 
is spearheading an effort to spend 
52 billion as a catalyst to mobilize 
much bigger private investments 
aimed at building an "information 
superhighway.” The expenditure 
would go toward research on how 
to interconnect supercomputers. It 
would also create a “National Re- 
search & Education Network,'' 



research facilities and libraric j 
throughout the United States. 
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BC Directive Leaves Few Satisfied 


By Matthew Fraser 
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ARIS — In ihe past European soap- 
opera addicts have been hooked on 
reruns of American series like “Santa 
M Barbara" and “Dallas." But with “Ri- 
Yiera ’ a 260-episode saga that follows the 
remanoc intrigues within a French perfume 
"y na $ty, the Con tin eat can now boast a soap of 
its own. 

Bui “Riviera." which made its debut in 
£ rance 10 July and is now airing in Spain. 
' tj re°oe and Germany, is European in name 
^ty- Conceived by a European subsidiary of 
rag U.S. advertising firm McCann Erick- 
a 9°J faJ45-raillion soap is directed and super- 
'wsed by veterans of long-running American 
such as “The Guiding Light" and “As 
The Work! Turns." What's more, the series is 
Slot in English and later dubbed. 

“Riviera" has been denounced as a sign of 
:ever ything that is wrong with the European TV 
todtwtry. But in the fallout of the television 
•^regulation frenzy of the 1980s. it may well be 
’h-agu of what is to come in Europe. 
'“Television programs are not merchandise 
Jtke other products" the EC Commission pres- 
ident. Jacques Delors, declared two years ago 
when the EC. after five years of debate, adopt- 
its broadcasting directive. "Television With- 
out Frontiers,” which went into effect last 
Thursday. 

IS . While some interpreted Mr. Ddo rs’s staw- 
fl . V, hieht as a' protectionist warning against the 
T * 1 evasion of American TV programs, others 
^immediately criticized the directive as a cave-in 
: (6 U.S. commercial interests. 

The directive, first drafted in 1 984. had orig- 
inally been designed to create a single Europe- 
^ television market with provisions for copy- 
right payments, commercials per hour, the 
'protection of minors against pornography, and 

I "a stiff minimum 60 percent quota on Europe- 
an-made programs. 

_*■ The ccipynght issue, with its billicn-doUar 
'stakes, proved so difficult that it was removed 
“altogether from the directive's final text. But 
-the quotas proved to he the most controversial 
question, largely because the U.S. entertain- 
| meat industry viewed them as a protectionist 
•farrier against Hollywood exports. 

' After seven years of intense lobbying, the 
Quotas were finally watered down. The 12 EC 
‘Countries now are obliged only to ensure that 
'notional TV networks air a majority or Europe- 
an programs, not restricted to prime time, “by 
ah practical means and wherever possible." 

, - “Each country has a duty of respecting the 
- Majority quota.' 1 said Jean Doade linger, the 
-TCs broadcasting commissioner. Mr. Donde- 
* finger admitted, however, that the quotas are 
pot legally binding. 

‘ • France, with its sirong national TV industry, 

' had been the strongest supporter of high Euro- 
^pcan quotas as a way of countering the massive 
’ inflow of US. programs, often syndicated re- 





runs of shows like “Colombo," “Dynasty," 
“Kiyak" and “Gilligan’s Island." that have 
already been amortized on the U.S. market 

Critics say the vaguely worded directive has 
erected a Magi run Line against U.S. programs, 
and moreover allows soaps like “Riviera" to 
qualify as European productions. In early July, 
close to a thousand of Europe's best-known 
cinema and TV personalities, including Feder- 
ico Fellini. Louis Maile. Wim Wenders and 
Jeanne Moreau." published a petition in major 
newspapers accusing “Eurocrats" of selling out 
the Comment's television industry. 

“The Americans have an imperialist atti- 
tude.” said Alain Moreau, a Paris-based film 
producer who recently wrote a report, commis- 
sioned by the French government, on the Euro- 
pean TV industry. “They think our market 
belongs to them. The Japanese dump cars on 
America, and Americans dump TV programs 
on Europe." 

The EC directive's biggest enemy was the 
Hollywood lobbyist Jack Valenti, trad of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, who 
said that any restrictions on American films 
and TV programs in Europe would be a “step 
backwards” in the emerging world entertain- 
ment industry. Carla Hills, the U.S. trade rep- 
resentative. warned (hat the proposed quotas 
would be “catastrophic" for European-Ameri- 
can relations and threatened to challenge the 
EC measure before GATT, the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

“We dropped the quotas because Britain 
refused to accept them." said Mr. Donddingor. 
“Britain opposed them because the Thatcher 
government wanted to avoid diplomatic prob- 
lems with the White House." 

UROPE is. indeed, an important 
market for the U.S. entertainment 
industry. According to IDATE. a 
European think tank on broadcast- 
ina and telecommunications, more than 65 
percent of the United States' total foreign TV 
sales are in Europe. Of all programs aired on 
European screens, 57 percent are American. 
Europe’s commercial deficit in film and televi- 
sion has been estimated at more than $2 bil- 
lion, $ 1.6 billion for television and video alone. 

“The Americans have a great advantage 
when dealing with each European country sep- 
arately," said Jacques Peskine. head of 
France's biggest union of television producers 
(the Union Svndicale de la Production Au- 
diovisuetle). “It’s (rue that most Europeans 
prefer TV programs made in their own country 
over American programs. But they also prefer 
American shows over programs made in other 
European countries." 

For example, France's private commercial 
network La Cinq has buried the German-made 
police series “Inspector Derrick” in an unenvi- 
able early afternoon time slot while airing 
“Kojak" reruns in prime time. On the public 
Amenne 2 network, which likes to consider 



Satellite Video Revolution 
Causes Skirmishes in Asia 


By Laurence Zockcnnan 
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ONG KONG —Not long ago, (be 



Christiane Jean, left, Xavier Deluc and Jane Manson, of “Riviera. 



itself the champion of French-made program- 
ming. the biggest prime-time hit last season 
was the American series “McGyver." 

Apart from obstacles such as linguistic and 
cultural differences in Europe, several EC 
countries say they cannot possibly enforce 
quotas for strictly economic reasons. Europe 
does not produce enough programming to fill 
network schedules, and American shows can 
be bought cheaply. Indeed, in the past many 
European networks, notably Italy's private 
networks owned by Silvio Berlusconi, have 
preferred to buy cheap packages of dubbed 
American series than pay roughly 10 times the 
cost to make original European series. 

It was the deregulation contagion of the 
1980s that created this situation. With the 
explosion of cable and satellite TV, many Eu- 
ropean governments, long used to heavily regn- 
lated stale TV monopolies, were forced to 
deregulate to catch up with the technological 
revolution. 

Within only a few years, the number of TV 
networks in Europe had doubled to more than 
60 by the end of the 1980s, creating an enor- 
mous demand for programming. Yet, with 
about 125,000 hours of TV time to fill every 
year — a figure expected to reach 300,000 
hours by 1995 — Europe was only producing 
20,000 hours. Hie powerful U.S. television 
industry, with an eager and lucrative subsid- 


iary market in Europe, was only too happy to 
fill the program gap. 

But Hollywood is no longer taking tbe Euro- 
pean market for granted. Facing declining rev- 
enues in the United States because of deregula- 
tion and market fragmentation at home, tire 
hjgU-SL studios are now investing in Europe as 
opposed to merely unloading their already am- 
ortized products on the Continent 

“Tbe Americans are now adopting a strategy 
of co-production, not only to get around the 
EC quotas but also because the U.S. market is 
in turmoil,’' said Andrfe T -nng^ a broadcasting 
expert with IDATE 

Also, if a few years ago European networks 
could not buy enough US. prime-time fodder, 
they are now beginning to snnb US. series as 
being too flossy and irrelevant to European 
cultural values. Tbe Berlusconi TV group, mce 
the biggest purchaser of US. program pack- 
ages, has reduced its acquisitions from 20 to 
only about four or five American shows a year. 

Hollywood producers say tbe European 
market is now bong considered when new 
series are in tire conception stage. “Riviera," 
which has been a critical and commercial dis- 
ltment, is one of the first timid steps in 
direction. 
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MATTHEW FRASER is the Paris correspon- 
dent {or The Montreal Gazette 


refrain from sending their satellite signals to 
Korea? It seemed that Korea's easing of re- 
strictions on the ownership of satellite dishes 
was allowing thousands of Koreans to tune in 
to television programs broadcast on Japan's 
commercial satefliies. 

Korean nationalists deny tire broadcasts as 
“cultural pollution" and hint daddy at sxdster 
Japanese conspiracies to beggar tbe Korean 
parole both spiritually and economically. 

lire Japanese reportedly narrowed the range 
of (heir satellite signals. But determined Kore- 
ans merely started baying larger dishes so that 
they could continue watching. 

*T talk to government bureaucrats who get 
up in the morning, watch Korean news and 
then watch Japanese news," said Kdko Bang, 
CNN's correspondent in Seoul. “Everybody 
tefls me they like watching it" 

Similar skirmish es in Asia’s widening video 
revolution have occurred throughout the re- 
gion. Taiwan .authorities tried to crack down 
on tire island’s so-called “fourth channel" of 
apartment blocks illegally wired to satellite 
dishes only to see it spring right back up again. 
And in Singapore, financial institutions won 
the right to install satellite dishes during the 
Gulf war so they would not be a step behind 
competitors in other countries. 

“We are part of a worldwide phenomenon 
here,” said Steve Moss, executive vice presi- 
dent of STAR TV, the region’s Em multichan- 
nel satellite- television network: “I don’t think 
anyone can suggest that the dock will be idled 
back and there won’t be an increasing avail- 
ability of satellite television.” 

But while tire long-term trend might be on 
tbe ride of STAR Tv and other satellite pro- 
grammers, significant barriers stiB exist. Aria 
is a mosaic of languages, cultures and stages of 
economic development 
“You cannot Characterize tbe Asian televi- 
sion market as a single entity," said Ton Brew- 
er, a regional satellite ana cable consultant 
based in Hoag Kong. “Each country has its 
own peculiarities and politics that have to be 
dealt with differently. 

In tire most extreme cases, there is outright 
xenophobia. Malaysia’s information minister 
recently announced that the country would 
ban tbe private ose of saidfite dishes. In defer- 
ence to such feelings, Indonesia, which oper- 
ates the Palapa regional satellite, demands that 
commercial programmers wishing to use tire 
satellite shamble their signals, winch effective- 
ly bars the use of tire satellite for advertiser- 
supported services. 

For the most part, however, Asian countries 
are grappling with the same regulatory issues 
that crop up in Europe and Noth America: 
copyright, protectionism, and standards of 
propriety concerning nudity, violence and ad- 
vertising. 

Australia, for example, protects its domestic 
entertainment industry by requiring that a cer- 


tain percentage of local talent be used in tefevi- 
sioa production. 

Hoag Kong refuses to allow STAR TV to 
charge subscnpooc fees or broadcast in Can- 
tonese in tbe colony because it is planning to 
award a cable franchise soon. 

“If you are manufacturing cars and you 
want to sell them in 20 countries, you have got 
to meet different standards," said Ruth Sweet- 
fnpn, a telecommunications specialist with tbe 
international law firm of Denton H&D Burgm 
& Warrens. 

But years of state-controlled broadcast mo- 
nopolies have gives most Asian countries very 
little experience with commercial television, 
Indonesia has only recently allowed television 
advertising — the government had been afraid 
«ha t commercials would unrealistically inflate 
people’s expectations. 

“Legislation has not kept up with technol- 
ogy,” said David Manion. STAR TV’s vice 
president of distribution. There is almost no 
country where the legislation is perfectly dear 
about what you can and cannot da” 

STAR TV is particularly affected because its 
channels are all advertiser-supported, and as a 
direct-to-home satellite service it is difficult to 

snteble distribution "^sl ero far Asia because 
governments can exert more control over what 
is seen and programmers can also tailor their 
product to local tastes and regulations. 

In the case of STAR TV, Mr. Manion says 
the network’s standards and practices depart- 
ment has collected the guidehrtes from each of 
the 38 countries where its signal can be re- 
ceived. Sex and violence will be kept to “ac- 
ceptable” levels, and there will be limits oh the 
advertising of tobacco and liquor, he said. 

Mr. Manion explained that he avoids prob- 
lems by thoroughly exploring each market and 
acting sensitively. In Pakistan, for example, be 
said he avoided arousing Islamic fundamental- 
ists about the advent of MTV by keeping a low 
profile. The network attempted to target its 
potential viewers as precisely as possible by 
advertising on videocassettes and in entertain- 
ment and music magazines. 

I N the end, Mr. Manion, like other pro- 
grammers and distributors, merely 
wants to get a foot in the door. Then it 
can be left up to the network’s audience 
to pressure their governments to loosen regula- 
tions. 

“We have to get people used to the technol- 
ogy and show them that it is not a liability but a 
benefit," said Clay Conrad, director of Asian 


He and several other industry executives 
have formed the Cable and Satellite Broadcast- 
ing Association of Aria to act as an advocate 
for the industry's development “It is going to 
take a little longer than people thought," Mr. 
Conrad said. “It’s going to take a lot of leg- 
work. We are pioneers out here." 

LAURENCE ZUCKERMAN writes regularly 
for the International Herald Tribane from Hong 
Kang 
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Make vour connection imo Geneva and take time to explore 
our connections. A visit to AT&T’s stand at Telecom ‘91 is 
essential if you want to know where telecommunications 
technologies and services will be tomorrow. 

Because the very latest breakthroughs in telecommunications 
from AT&T Bell Laboratories will be on view 

The full range of AT&T's intelligent network systems and 
services will be on display. Learn first hand how AT&T is 
helping telecoms providers and businesses worldwide deliver 
on the promise of the Information Age. 

AT&T is one of the world’s leading telecoms companies, with 
a strong global presence and a reputation for solving 
communications problems. 

So once you have visited Stand 2410 in Hall 2, you will 
know where you can be tomorrow. 

AT&T. Connecting you to a world of opportunities. 
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c&c Computers and Communications 


Expanding the Human Potential 


Recently, Tadahiro Sekimoto and Russell 
Schweickart met in Tokyo to discuss major 
issues concerning international communi- 
cation and the global environment . The 
following are some of the highlights of 
their conversation: 


real relationship that underlies these 
words which is the key to our future 
survival on this planet. So that’s how my 
life changed. . . I became aware of that 
relationship. 


SCHWEiCKART: Dr. Sekimoto, I wanted 
to show you this photograph taken during 
our mission when I was outside the lunar 

module. Reflected in my : mim 

visor is the whole Earth. ] “NEC strii 
When you look at the , » » „ 
Earth from out there, it j 
penetrates and becomes a worldwide 
part of you. It seems to fill j . 

the mind of the human j rmuai 

being. | and th 


SEKIMOTO: The relationship which you 
could not perceive when you were standing 
on the Earth, your relationship with other 
living beings, plants and animals, all be- 
wmmmmmmmmaam j came very clear to you. 


“NEC strives through C&C 9 


SEKIMOTO: That’s amazing. 


SCHWEICKART: Yes, and faiBwa a 
it was a life-changing experience, too. A 
movie camera had failed and for five min- 
utes I had nothing to do. Yet floating out 
there for five minutes, I changed more than 
during the rest of the flight. During those 
five minutes I literally looked down on the 
world and realized that I was there really 
to represent life as it moves out from the 
Earth. And not only human life, but all of 
life. That relationship, the understanding 
that all life on this planet is one, that we 
are all intertwined to form a single life, 
that recognition, I think, is what changed 
my life and my attitude toward life. 


worldwide toward deepened 
mutual understanding 
and tiie fulfillment 
ofhumcmjxtfmtiaL’’ 

-Sekimoto 


... SCHWEICKART: All of 

^ 800 us have had the experi- 

mrd deepened ence of leaving the small 

. j. town or village in which 

wstowkng we were and going 

ilfidment somewhere else. When 

, we first leave our village, 

^tentuiL when we first leave our 

i m fo country and look back, 

1 1 1 ■ !■■■■ we see it differently. If s 

a new perspective. But our relationships to 
the people, to our family, to the trees in the 
village, are even more precious to us as a 
result of this enlarging perspective. 


SEKIMOTO: This human family which we 
have is something that we must pay atten- 
tion to. 


SEKIMOTO: You realized then that you 
were a “Global Citizen.” 


SCHWEICKART: Yes, thaf s right. But the 
words “global citizenship” and “global 
community” are really too easy. Its the 


SCHWEICKART: Both of us come from 
very highly developed nations. But most of 
the world lives very poorly. As the price of 
computers and communications comes 
down, I hope that more people can have 
access to the power and the benefits of 
these technologies. By decentralizing and 
distributing power more around this globe 
of ours, we can give more individuals the 
power to shape and determine their lives. 


that besides the conventional management 
resources of people, goods and money, which 
are of course vital to any corporation, 
there’s a fourth equally important manage- 
ment resource, which is information. Its 
importance goes beyond the manage- 
ment of a corporation. This resource can 
be utilized to promote people-to-people 
communication. In order to bring about 
the kind of decentralization you mention 
and promote greater 
sharing of resources, 

ZSlSZSZ “This is tke great challenge 
C&C, the integration of of humanity today: 

incations, has a major how to go beyond the tmuts of 

role to play. Moreover, national m 

in such a decentralized „ , 

world, the people need “ 

to share some sort of 
common philosophy or 
goal Our company philosophy, for example, 
is directed at the 21 st century. It says, 

“NEC strives through ‘C&C’ to help 
advance societies worldwide toward 
deepened mutual understanding and the 
fulfillment of human potential.” If you look 
from outer space, there are no national 
borders on earth. By working together, 
perhaps we can learn to transcend them. 


how to go beyond the limits of national 
sovereignty, beyond the limits of e 
nation-state. I don’t think we have a very 
good idea of how to go about it. We have 
a few examples to work with: the open 
oceans and Antarctica are non-sovereign. 
And space is a non-sovereign territory, so 
far. I think it’s extremely important that 
we learn through the governance of these 
territories how to come together for the 
r\im common good. 


-Sdmick&rt 


, „ SEKIMOTO: Yes, we must 

tiwmge transcend national interests 

yday: and unite behind what I call 

- a "banner” or “flag”, mean- 

le mm of big a common objective. Of 

ignty” course, each country has its 

own historical and cultural 
identity. But through mutual 
respect and a little under- 
hhmmbmmJ standing I think we can 
learn to work together harmoniously. 



SCHWEICKART: If we can empower people 
in the developing world, I believe they will 
protect the environment But if they remain 
powerless, then I fear in our rush to profits, 
our rush toward diminishing resources, our 
selfishness, we will destroy the planet. So 
for me, this issue of empowering people 
through communications and other tools of 
this kind is extremely important. This is 
probably the most important challenge and 
opportunity we have before us. 


Schwetckart during the 1969 Apollo 9 mission. 


SEKIMOTO: Yes, I agree. At NEC, we believe 


SCHWEICKART: I think this is one of the 
great questions facing humanity today: 


SEKIMOTO: I couldn't agree more. As a 
corporation, NEC will contribute to the 
future through C&C to preserve and 
improve the quality of life. We must not fail 
in making our vision for a borderless 
planet a reality that all mankind can 
benefit from. 
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Tadahiro Sekimoto. President 
NEC Corporation 
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RusseD L. Schweickart, President 
NRS Communications, Inc. 
and Apollo 9 astronaut 
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Meet Apollo 9 Astronaut Rusty Schweickart 

and join our “Global Connections *91" open forum at the NEC Booth. 

Daily October 7-15, Hall 4 & Hall 5. TELECOM 91. 
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Hu nHwa m Hit *urlher information contact NEC Corporal ion, Overseas Advertising Division. 
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Japan’s Firms 
I Are Betting on 
Broadband 

High-Speed Transmission 
| Tor HDTV-QuaUty Images 


- By Geoffrey J. Starbeek 

> OKYO — The broadband Integrated Ser- 
I vices Digital Network (B-ISDN) is consd- 
' I ered by many to be the fnture of telccom- 
. -Jk- mnmcatioas transmission, and in Japan its 
development is being aggressively pursued. B-ISDN 
is 100 to 400 rinws faster than the existing narrow- 
band ISDN (N-ISDN) dreuitoy, and its ability to 
handle moving picture communications, including 
high-definition TV, as well as mass data transmis- 
skats, is far greater than existing networks. 

Nippon Telephone and Telegraph (NTT), Japan's 
dominant domestic common carrier, last year em- 
barked on B-ISDN development with its “VJ&P" 
conc ept, s ignifyin g “visual, intelligent, and person- 
ai_>* NTTs size and influence, with 1.7 trillion yen 
($12.77 billion) of total investment in 1990, make 
VI&P more than just a corporate slogan. It is a 
developmental guideline for the Japanese communi- 
cations industry as a whole, especially as more gener- 
aTdectranics manufacturers shift their emphasis to 
information and communications systems. 

^Forecasters estimate that by the year 2000, invest- 
ments in the field of information and telecommuni- 
cations will represent a third of all Japanese industn- 
af investment, or 100 trillion yen. According to 
. Japan’s Economic Wanning Agency, at the current 
*tyax%, B-ISDN switching systems and personal com- 
mnnications equipment will be commercialized by 
the mid-1990s. 

S O wfaat's in store for the user whoa all these 
investments start paying off? 

NEC Corp ? the largest Japanese commu- 
nications equipment manufacturer and the 
world leader in semiconductors, is focusing on the 
“visual 1 ' of VI &P. One example of B-ISDN use is 
NEC’s MERMAID, the Multimedia Environment 
far Remote Multi-Attendee Interactive Decision 
Making. Translation: a teleconferencing system that 
can simultaneously display text and high-definition 
TV-qnihty moving pictures on the same multi-win- 
.dow screen of a personal computer or workstation. 
Efesk-to-desk teleconferencing, interoffice and inter- 
company communications, and dozens of various 
office applications via MERMAID are under experi- 
mentation at NEC. 


h andling systems. Under 


-ISDN unage- 
tine MELINS 


high-definition stiff-image transmission systems, and 
a -videophone teleconferencing system that it hopes to 
utilize in its corporate communications networks. 

-More significantly, NTT has selected Mitsubishi as 
dpe of the joint developers of the asynchronous trans- 
fer mode (ATM) switching system, a core technology 
in broadband ISDN. This partnership with NTT has 
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NEC’s multimedia MERMAID system, developed for teleconferencing. 


assured Mitsubishi a place in the communications 
market weD into the future. . 

Japan's largest maker of mainframes, Fujitsu Ltd., 
is contributing substantially to the technological de- 
velopment of B-ISDN and expects to be a key player 
in the ‘'intelligent'’ part of Vl&P. But as a globally 
oriented company. Fiqitsu is seeking to develop 
equipment and technology for use in both advanced 
and developing countries. 

Via its so-called “one machine concept, Fujitsu 
wants to be able to handle both the N-ISDN of today 
and the B-ISDN of tomorrow with one piece of 
equipment. This idea is unique in the field and should 
work to the company’s advantage as developing 
countries, whose communications infrastructures 
vary greatly in quality, look to invest in new systems. 

NEC is also involved in the "intelligent" of Vl&P 
as it continues work on a machine translation system. 
First exhibited in its early stages at Telecom *83 in 
Geneva, it is still the most advanced in the world, 
capable of recognizing and translating 5,000 spoken 
words. N EC expects the system eventually to be able 
to recognize and translate up to six languages em- 
ploying its PIVOT system, and is considering this 
voice-recognition research instrumental in the devel- 
opment of voice-controlled computers. Although its 
completion is two decades off, this translation system 
is one of the company’s showcase items at the Tele- 
com *91 show in Geneva. 

Like other industrial sectors, most new services in 
the telecommunications industry are first developed 
to serve business customers. The major investments 
in research and development will continue to be 
made in the areas of intra-company communications 
systems, data transfer devices, and computer com- 
munications. 

But the personalization of telecommunications, 
which started with the Gower-Bdl telephone more 
than a hundred years ago (1890), is now proceeding 
at an unprecedented pace and the Japanese commu- 
nications equipment manufacturers are naturally 
playing an active role. 

Personalized communications, the “P" of -NTTs 


White-Collar Jobs Go Offshore 


W ASHINGTON - Raw 
wwtwial arrives from the 
United Stales in the Jamai- 
can city of Mcmiego Bay. 
Local workers turn it into a product ttet- 
is quickly sent back abroad. Generating 


Vi&P is influenced more by radio-wave and satellite 
technologies than by B-ISDN. NTTs slogan simply 
confirms Lhat the direction of the industry's equip- 
ment is to the individual user. 

like TVs in the 1960s and PCs m the 1980s, 
wristwatch telephones, portable/ mobile facsimiles, 
and notebook computers are quickly becoming stan- 
dard consumer items. Developments by companies 
like Sony and Matsushita (Panasonic) in the are a of 
high-definition TV, and continued progress in stffl- 
picture videophones indicate that these products wflL, 
m the 1990s, also become standard. 

I N the not-stv-distan! future, personal telecom- 
munications will include satellite linkage, por- 
table moving picture telephones, and satellite- 
assisted car navigation systems. And in Japan, 
where living space is always a valued commodity, 
hybrid facsimile/ POTV7 telephones are already be- 
ingmarketed. 

The Japanese communications industry has made 
great strides since the privatization of NTT six years 
ago. The Tefeoommunicaticms Business Law and the 
NTT Law, designed to enhance competition in the 
field, have done just that Now, the commercializa- 
tion of B-ISDN will be the key to success of many 
telecommunications carriers. In addition, because B- 
jfSDN requires totally different central units, such as 
the ATM switching system, it represents one of the 
few opportunities for manufacturer? to win new 
customers and cultivate new markets. 

Another bright spot for the Japanese industry is 
that, with the production of much of its equipment 
overseas, the trade disputes of the past may core down. 

While most of (he basic research and development 
is still taking place in Japan, product development is 
being done in laboratories in both Europe and the 
United States. 

GEOFFREY J. SVRBECE is the editor of The 
Telecom Tribune, a trade journo! that specializes in the 
Japanese telecommunications w.-term 


like Digiport, a joint venture or AT&T, 
Cable & Wireless and the Jamaican na- 
tional phone company, i s smalL But as 
communications prices continue to fall 
and developing countries seize on attract- 
ing this type of track as a tool of economic 
progress, many analysts bdjeve that back- 
officc operations will increasingly pay lit- 
tle attention to national borders. 

In the United States, the trend was at 
first domestic. Many keypunch opera- 
tions and customer service bureaus 
moved from the high-cost big cities to 
regions such as the Middle West, where 
wages and rents were lower. These opera- 
tions w * ere linked to headquarters and 
customers by increasingly chm> and flex- 
ible long-distance phone and data lines. 


L ATER, national borders were 
crossed. At first H was done 
mainly through air freight, by 
companies such as on-line 
data providers. Paper would be flown to 
aparticular country, data from the paper 
punched into computers by locally hired 
people, and their work returned by sir in 
the form of magnetic (ape. 

The next step was to make the return 
leg electronic. American Airlines was an 
early adapter, flying its mammoth vol- 
ume of ticket stubs to a facility on the 
Caribbean island-state of Barbados for 
keyboard entry. The company set up a 
satellite link to get the information back. 

Insurance is another industry that has 
set up shop abroad, with Ireland win- 


ning much of the business. New York 
Life Insurance Co. is among the arrivals 
there, operating a 47-anpioyee claims- 
processing center in the tiny tows of 
Castletsland in the country's southwest 
American customers ih«1 dawns on 
medical or dental policies to a post office 


ation is similar to any of the developing 
world’s many caport-jrocessing zones. 
But there is a key difference: The raw 
material is information and the trans- 
portation electronic. 

Today, a half-dozen American insur- 
ance companies and credit card campa- 
nies are using the facility, known as 
Jamaica Digiport International, for 
back-office work that was formerly done 
in the United States. 

Insurance claim forms and credit card 
applications, many of them handwritten, 
are sent to Jamaica by satellite, as elec- 
tronic facsimile images. Jamaican key-' 
punch operators look at the images and 
type the information into computers. It 
goes bade to the United States by satel- 
lite, in a form that mainframe computers 
can read and sort 

First, it was the blue-collar job that 
went mobile, moving to that spot in the 
world' where it could be done at the 
lowest cosl Now, international telecom- 
munications is nra k m g it possible for 
white-collar work to be shipped around 
the globe as well 

For the present, the flow to operations 


in New York. Aer Lingus flies them 
across the Atlantic, where Irish claims 
adjusters analyze tin: claims, make deti- 
■anns about whether to pay and how 
much. 

They work at computer terminals that 
are linked in real time by fiber-optic line 
to New York Life’s mainframe in dm- 
ton, New Jersey. They can call up a 
particular customer’s records in a few 
seconds or type in commands to the 
Clinton mainframes instructing it to 
print and mail out a payment deck. 

Telemarketing is another industry 
that is experimenting with the new ap- 
proach. Digiport has among its cheats a 
skateboard company that airs TV ads in 
the United States inviting viewers to dial 
a toll-free i '800” number and place an 
order. The number line through to Ja- 
maica, where a locally hired salesperson 
takes the call 

Highly skilled work can fit into this 
approach as well The American dec- 


Telecommunications is 
making it possible for 
work to be shipped 
around the globe. 

Ironies giant Texas Instruments Inc, for 
instance, maintains an eight-floor facili- 
ty in Bangal ore, India, to develop com- 
puter software and design integrated cir- 
cuits. It employs about 160 Indian 
UrJmidanR. 

The company had thought of moving 
material in and out of the country on 
magnetic tape. But that would nave 
meant delays at airports, as customs offi- 
cials puzzl^ over bow to value the trqxs. 

So, a satellite dish was placed on the 
roof. Headquarters uses it to communi- 
cate with Bangalore about what type ol 
software is needed. The Indians develop 
it and electronically export it by satellite. 

Driving the trend is the fact that as 
communications costs fall, physical 
proximity of white-collar workers is less 
and less relevant There is less need for a 
software engineer or daiim adjuster to 
be in the next room fnnn the division 
boss if there is instant low-cost phone, 
fax and data communications. 

Lower wages are the most obvious 
advantage for the companies. Indian 
software engineers, in fine with local 
market rates, earn as tittle as one-tenth 
what their Americans counterparts do. 
Even when telecommunications costs 
and other expenses of setting up abroad 
are factored in, many companies find 
that they save money. 


‘'It’s about 25 to 30 percent less expeo- 
ave to pay Hirinw over in Ireland: than it 
is m the United States, mostly due to 
lower salaries," said Sal Anfora, senior 
claims consultant at New York Life 

Yet, some companies also find that 
the quality of worker they get overseas is 
better. In the United States, employ*® 
may view keypunching as a dead-endjob 
to be dumped die moment something 
better cranes akmg; in a poor country, it 

may be viewed as a ticket to a better ufe 
and worthy of a strong commitment. 

Improved, lower-cost technology is 
also a factor. The first fiber-optic hues 
were laid across tbe Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans in the late 1980s, m ak i n g it easier 
for companies to establish private hues to 
overseas operations in places like Ireland. 


B UT while communications 
technology is pushing things 
forward, regulation and cost 
stru cture are often holding it 
back. International prices haw come 
down but cm average a circuit that cross- 
es a national border still costs quite a bit 
more than a domestic one, even if the 
distance covered is the same. 

Often that is because many govern- 
ments own their coun toy's telecommuni- 
cations network and view overseas cir- 
cuits as a convenient source of revenue 
for the national coffers. They price calls 
well above costs. 

Nor is it always possible to simply set 
up a satellite dish and bypass the local 
phone company. “In many parts of the 
wnrM, ihat type of mterconnection is not 
permitted,” said Jerry Lucas, president 
of TdeScrategfes, an American consult- 
ing company. Governments often “want 
U) protect their public network,” be said. 
“They don't like these private facilities.’’ 

Anxiety over setting up in a foreign 
country that has different laws and so- 
cial customs may also work against this 
type of operation. It is more costly for 
headquarters’ supervisors to visit; time 
differences between countries may make 
it difficult to schedule conference calls 
when joint work is involved. And the 
diligence of employees is not always 
what was expected. 

Optical scanning technology can also 
dampen enthusiasm fra* going abroad. 
Computers’ ability to scan text on a 
paper document and convert it automat- 
ically to machine-readable form grows 
year by year, decreasing for many com- 
panies the attractiveness of having Ira- 
nian beings do the work. 

For customer service centers or mail- 
order operations, the spoken accents of 
foreign workers can also be a barrier. 
Companies often want the accent of tbe 
employee taking a customer’s call to be 
“neutral.* 

Yet, the pluses often outweigh the min- 
uses and many analysts see tbe trend 
expanding if slowly. A possible new field 
of interest: software development shops 
set up in the Soviet Union to take advan- 
tage of the much- und er us ed talent there. 
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Northern Telecom helps you fly 
to some of the hottest places on earth. 








It’s probable that at any given moment, day or 
night, there’ll be UTA aircraft in the sky ferrying pas- 
sengers to any of 43 destinations on 5 continents. 

People on business, others visiting family, but 
mostly travellers in search of the sun on the beaches of 
Africa, the Far East and the tropical islands of die Pacific. 

Such an operation requires high performance 
telecommunications. So UTA chose Northern Telecom’s 
Meridian system. 

A 5000-linc network connects several locations 
to provide a single dialling scheme with Automatic Call 
Distribution for reserva lions listings, plus integrated 
services such as interactive voice messaging. 

It’s u telecommunications package that easilv 
accommodates rhe ever changing demands of a modern 
international airline. 








Since 1854, Vittel have been meeting another 
kind ofdemand.The demand for natural mineral water. 

So successful have they been that Vittel has 
become one of France's top industrial enterprises. And 
today, Vittel water is sold around the globe including, 
naturally, in places where the sun shines most. 

To handle the communications aspects of such 
a constantly expanding business, Vittel decided to 
install two of our Meridian systems in their head offices 
in Vittel itself to provide integrated telecommunications, 
interactive voice messaging plus network connectivity 
for their PC's. 

These are just some of the ways that Northern 
Telecom’s advanced telecommunications technology is 
helping people in more than 100 countries worldwide. 

Can we help you? 


















And we’ll help keep you cool 
when you get there. 
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Telecommunications If A Special Report 


Investors Plug Into Phone Sell-Off 


By C onrad de AenDe 

P ARIS —Governments in 
the developing world, ea- 
ger to convert to market 
economies, are divesting 
their most prized possessions — 
their telephone monopolies —and 
offering them for sale on Western 
stock exchanges to raise badly 
needed hard currency and put the 
phone networks on a path to fast 
growth. 

Investors who bought stock^m 
Telefonos de Mexico, Compama 
de Telefonos de Chile and others 
have earned some hard currency, 
too. Shares in the Chilean system, 
listed last year on the New York 
Stock Exchange, are up more than 
250 percent so far this year. 

Meanwhile, in the four months 
since the Mexican company began 
trading on the Big Board, its 
shares have risen roughly 40 per- 
cent. Their price now, in fact, is 
more than 20 rimes the level of a 
few years ago, when Tefanex, as it 
is known cm Wail Street, traded 
over the counter. The Mexican 
government has fared weD in the 
Bargain, too, reaping S3 billion in 
Telmex's ongoing privatization.. 

Shares in Philippine Long-Dis- 
tance Telephone trade on the 
American Slock Exchange and 
have nearly doubled this year, 
while those of Hong Kong Tele- 
communications. listed on the 
NYSE, have risen a modest 15 
percent, less than the broad mar- 
ket. 

The shareholders who have col- 
lectively paid billions to own a 
piece of these phone systems are 
belting that their transfer into pri- 
vate ownership and profit-orient- 
ed manag ement will spawn an ep- 
och of rapid, uninterrupted 
expansion. That is what the gov- 
ernments that sold the shares are 
betting on, loo, and they are doing 
all they can to make sure it hap- 
pens. 

“Regulation is much more fa- 
vorable" in the developing world, 
noted Joanne Smith, who follows 
Third World tdecommunicarions 
for Nomura Research Institute in 
New York. “The growth potential 
is probably more than double 
what yo a could get in developed 
countries." 

One reason is a buying binge on 
new equipment “In Latin Ameri- 
ca, Mexico especially, they're 
spending a lot on capital expendi- 
tures — digital switches, transmis- 
sion equipment, em," said Philip 
Townsend, a telecommunications 
and electronics analyst in the Lon- 
don office of the brokerage Bear 
Steams. Adding all that hardware 
enables a phone system to handle 
a higher volume of calls, and that 
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means higher profits and reve- 
nues. 

The equipment does not come 
cheap, in Mexico, for instance, it 
costs about S2J billion a year, Ms. 
Smith said. Whereas phone com- 
panies in developed countries bor- 
row heavily to build up their net- 
work, Tdmex is able to finance its 
expansion out of cash flow, thanks 
to generous tax breaks from the 
government. 

Phone companies in the devel- 
oped world are taxed at a rate of 
30 percent to 35 percent, Ms. 
Smith estimated. Telmex is taxed 
at roughly 18 percent. And it is 
guaranteed to operate without 
competition until 1996. 

I F governments are babying 
their phone companies, it is 
because the companies are 
still at an embryonic stage 
of their development The accept- 
ed yardstidt for a phone system's 
market penetration is the number 
of lines per 100 people. The Unit- 
ed States is very weD -connected, 
with 50 lines per 100 as of 1989, 
Mr. Townsend said; the figure for 
and Italy then was roughly 


By contrast, Argentina had 
right lines per 100 in 1989; Chile, 
4.4; Ecuador, 3, according to Mr. 
Townsend By Ms. Smith's reck- 
oning, Mexico's market penetra- 
tion was about six lines per 100. 

“If you’ve got that few lines in 
existence,’' Mr. Townsend printed 
out, “you’ve got a long way to go 
to provide basic telephone ser- 
vice.” And that service is essential 
to get a developing economy off 
the ground: “If you want high cor- 
porate activity, and you don’t have 
a lot of phone lines, you’ve got a 


problem." That’s why phone com- 
panies are the linchpins of Third 
World privatization programs. 

“In general, it appears that 
whenever a country starts privatiz- 
ing its industry, the telephone 
company is one of the first put up 
for sale,” said Peregrine Banbury, 
bead of the investment depart- 
ment of Coults and Co. in Lon- 
don. “People will need telephones, 
they wfll need fax machines, ft is 
the easiest form of communica- 
tions and it's the most profitable.” 

There is no doubt the profit mo- 
tive has become a guiding force 
behind many a Third World gov- 
ernment. Like converts to other 
new ways of thinking, they have 
embraced market economics with 
a rare passion. 

“There’s a sense that there is an 
enormous amount of political 
change going on,” Mr. Townsend 
said. “People fed there's a change 
going on economically. That 
whole political area is a bit like 
Eastern Europe. In Latin Ameri- 
ca, you have the removal of mili- 
tary dictatorship,” such as in Bra- 
zil, Argentina and Chile. 

When the dictators left, so did 
the bureaucrats who kept growth 
at the phone monopolies stagnant 
for years. Indeed, so far, the devd- 

nmch to show for all the changes 
that have occurred. 

“It's more where they’re going” 
than where they have been, Ms. 
Smith explained. “You have many 
more years of fast growth, whereas 

in the United States, It's a mature 
business.” 

With investors feverishly push- 
ing up share prices on the expecta- 
tion of growth, are they setting 
themselves up for disappointment 


and a big loss if it does not materi- 
alize? Or even if it does? 

An example of a phone compa- 
ny in an emerging economy that is 
starting to come of age is Hong 
Kong’s. Earnings at Hong Kong 
Telecommunications have been 
growing at roughly 20 percent a 
year for the last six or seven years, 
said Rupert Bytig, director of in- 
ternational equities at Barclays de 
Zoete Wedd in London. Yet, its 
siock has not been a stellar per- 
former, at least noL lately. 

“I think one has to be a bit 
careful about these companies," 
Mr. Byng said. “People aren’t fac- 
toring in the enormous capital ex- 
penditure needed to keep up the 
systems. 1 think people are being 
optimistic in their earmngs projec- 
tions." But he cbd add mat "as 
long as the economies grow ... the 
demand for telephone services wd 
continue to grow at a very high 
rate.” 

Argentina, Venezuela and Bra- 
zil are all expected to privatize 
their phone systems in the next 
few years, as is South Korea. Mr. 
Townsend is excited about the 
prospect: “I would be waiting with 
enthusiasm for other privatiza- 
tions to be coming out of Latin 
America. You have got such fun- 
damental changes that have oc- 
curred. . . . It’s vety hard to turn 
around the dock.” 

O F the ones trading now, 
be likes Mexico's but is 
not keen on Chile’s. 
“On an international 
comparison.” he said, “it doesn’t 
look cheap,” trading recently at 20 
times earnings. Philippine Long- 
Distance, by contrast, costs just 
six times earnings, far less than 
even stodgy American phone com- 
panies, which cannot hope to grow 
at the same pace. Even so, it may 
not be as cheap as it looks because 
of the potential for political up- 
heavaL 

Mr. Byng argued that Philip- 
pine stocks should trade for less 
than similar issues in other devel- 
oping markets because “there's 
the chance of a coup every three 
years." And just recently, the Ma- 
nila market sold off sharply as the 
agreement with the United Slates 
on maintaining Subic Bay Naval 
Station began to sink. 

While the risks in the deye 
ing world are great and “if 
economy doesn't [grow], the 
phone companies are going to 
have a tough time,” Ms. Smith 
said, “the opportunity is much 
greater there than here." 

CONRAD DE AENLLE is a Par- 
is-based journalist who specializes 
in investment topics. 


HOW ABB TURNS ROOF-TOP 
COMMUNICATIONS INTO 
BOTTOM-LINE ADVANTAGES 



Technicians testing Alcatel software, which takes up much of the company’s research and develop 

Alcatel Sets Out Global Strategy 


By Jacques Nefaer 


P ARIS — Coming off a recent Wlion- 
dollar-plus shopping spree in North 
America and Europe, Alcatel NV 
says it is now positioned to compete 
effectively as a global supplier to the letaxun- 
m uni cations industry in the coming years. 

By taking control over the past year of Fiat's 
Tdettra unit in Italy, Rockwell International 
Corp.’s Network Transmission Systems busi- 
ness in the United States and Nonmda's Cana- 
da Cable & Wire. Alcatel, its executives say, 
has acquired the “critical mass” required to 
fund the increasingly expensive researcb-and- 
developmenl effort that will be necessary to 
provide the future generations of telecom tech- 
nologies. 

“We’re living though a period of major 
changes in telecommunications technology, 
particularly in broadband switching, the new 
synchronous digital t ransmis sion standard and 
digital mobile communications.” said Pierre 
Sunni, chairman of Alcatel as well as its Paris- 
based parent company, Alcatel Alsthom (for- 
merly known as Compagnie Generate (TELeo- 
triciie). “Each program means a huge amount 
of R&D.” 

He said the acquisition of Telettra and the 
Rockwell unit — both involved in the develop- 
ment of synchronous transmission systems — 
will allow Alcatel and the acquired businesses 
lo rationalize their respective research pro- 
grams and cut out overlapping efforts so that 
the funds invested can go much farther. 

The company currently spends over 1 1 per- 
cent of its sales on research and development 
— an investment of 12.1 billion francs (52.1 
billion) on sales of 93.1 billion last year — but 
the outlay soars to more than 20 percent in 
some sectors, such as transmission. 

Much of that money is spent on sophisticat- 
ed software development, as software now 
makes up as much as 70 percent of the cost of 
line- transmission and switching systems. 

Because of objections from the EC Commis- 
sion, Alcatel did not take control of Tdettra 
until last spring, about six months after Mr. 
Suard cut a deal with Fiat that called for 
Alcatel Face, the Italian unit of Alcatel and 
Telettra to be merged, with majority control 
going to Alcatel .As part of the deal the two 
parent companies agreed to a cross-sharehold- 
ing alliance in which Fiat was given 6 percent 

Almlal AldliAm'c sl.irt mntrnl of 9 KllhSld- 


iary called Ceac. plus 500 billion lire, white the 
French company got 3 percent of Fiat’s stock. 

Tdettra. particularly strong in microwave 
transmission systems, was valued at the time of 
the deal at around 11 billion francs, and it had 
1990 sates of 7.7 billion francs. 

In Julv, Aicatd made its long-awaited foray 
into the' U.S. market, agreeing to pay 5625 
milHnn for Rockwell's transmission business, 
which last year tallied sates of $439 million. 

In addition to seeking benefits from -Rock- 
wells know-how in the next gen eratio n of 
transmission technology, called SONET (Syn- 
chronous Optical Networks), Alcatel coveted 
Rockwell's engineering strength in the field of 
country adaptation, making standardized 
xlucts fit the particular specifications of 
Jferent countries. 

But perhaps the biggest motivation for the 
acquisition of Rockwell analysts say, was the 
opportunity it offered Aicatd to launch itself 
fully into the U.S. lelecommunteations market, 
which accounts for a third of the world market. 

“This was essentially a bid for market 
share.” said Acfamad Qiariran, telecommuni- 
cations research manager with Northern Busi- 
ness Information in New York. “Rockwell is 
an established vendor with the Regional Bell 
operating companies.” Last year, he said, 
Rockwell was the third largest U.S. supplier of 
tr ansmissi on equipment, with $353 tmman m 
sales, just behind Northern Telecom, with $394 
millio n, but far behind AT&T, with, $11 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. Suard admitted that the acquisition was 
partly aimed at short-cutting Alcatel's entry 
into the US. market, where It now can claim a 
15 percent sBce (AT&T has 60 percent.) 

“We've learned by our experience that this 
market is very competitive,” he said. “It’s very 
difficult to build market share for this kind of 
business. You have to rely on long relations 
with customers and convince them of your 
reliability and long-term support. For a noth 
American company, this is quite a c h a l l en ge.” 

Although Mr. Suard has no illusions about 
ever overtaking AT&T in the U.S. market, he 
believes that Aicatd Network Systems, the new 
company that incorporates (he former Rock- 
well unit, can capture new business by playing 
up its international read) and experience. 

“The Bell companies are starting to invest 
outride the United States,” he said. “We hope 
to offer them a window to the outside world.” 

AlratpTc amiri.dtinn of Tnronio-based Can- 


, raW _ a. v/ire earlier this year, for an 
mdiSSri snn. gave the F«d 
new canaritv for the product! on of fib er-o ptic 
cablet burning sector. i 

Aicatd Cable is now produdMlWOOM^ 
ters (9.200) miles a year of 1 . - 

and it has 25 percent of the world market. 

While analysts applaud these 
predict a growing miernauonahzauon of 

Industry orathe n«t few y ears and qn e gtion 
whether AlcateL facing new competitors, wd 
be able to hold onto its No. I ranking in the . 

telecom equipment market 
“They have made a lot of progress to dare 
that has put them in a very prestigious posi- 
tion,” said Mr. Chadian. “But when you re No 
1, von have to protect your postnon. laerer 
goin g to be a rough fight for No. 1 over the next. 

fiV Hepointed, in particular, to second^ranked 
AT&T, which is fast pursuing its own interna- 
tional development, as well as Northern leie- - 
com and Semens AG. • 

Aicatd has 15 percent of the world market 
for public switches, with installations o» its E- 
10 switch responsible for 40 million telephone 
lines and its System 12 accounting for another 
33 million lines. 

L OOKING to the future. Alcatel tins- 
week in Geneva will be demonstrat- 
ing the 1000 series, a family of modu- 
lar products based on new broad- , 
band switching technology that can handle 600 
megabits of data per second. The attractive- 
ness of the product, said Francois Petit. Alca- 
tel’s director of business devdopmenL is that it ' 
does not require phone operating companies to . 
scrap their current switching systems in order 
to introduce broadband services. 

“There’s no generalized market for broad- 
band now, but step by step, as broadband 
demand grows,’ the operators will just need to 
add modules,” Mr. Petit said. 

Although late, like its competitors, in com- 
ing to market with new digital mobile phones, 
Alcatel is optimistic it can make tip for lost 
time and ultimately capture 20 percent to 30 
percent of the market, which Mr. Petit projects 
at 20 million subscribers by the end of the 1 
decade. The company already has contracts to 
supply systems built to the new Europearl 
standard known as GSM in France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Austria, and it soon 
is expected to announce the first contract td 
establish a GSM system outride of Europe. 


i *. 
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Gunnar Nilsson, General Manager - Business Development and Technology - ABB Data. 


Asea Brown Boveri, the European based elec- 
trical and power giant, runs two competitive 
manufacturing plants in Elblag and Wroclav, 
Poland. Their cost-effective operations depend 
heavily on reliable communications with the 
international headquarters and the rest of the 
world. To achieve this, the two plants are con- 
nected directly with the ABB computer centre 
in Sweden via roof-top satellite dishes. 

ABB will use the capacity for telephone, 
telefax and data communications. The private 
satellite links, the first of their kind in Poland, 
were installed through Swedish Telecom Inter- 
nationa], the Televerket subsidiary responsible 


for international communication services. 

This is no coincidence. Sweden has a 
highly digitalized exchange network, more 
telephones and mobile telephones per capita, 
and more work terminals per employee than 
any other market Televerket welcomes the 
business world to Europe's most open 
telecom country. 

And, as with ABB in Poland, we welcome 
any opportunity to turn communications chal- 
lenges into mutually rewarding business 
opportunities. 



We bring you the competitive edge. 


Within Televerket, Swedish Telecom International develops and markets international 
telecommunication services. For further information, please write or call: 
Swedish Telecom International AB, P.O. Box 70362, S-10724 Stockholm, Sweden 
Tel. +4687006000, Fax +4687006181 


Redefining Genual’s f H^)rid’ Telekom 4i 


By Peggy Tranfman 


B ONN — With a turnover of more 
than 40 billion Deutsche marks in 
1990, Germany’s Telekom rates first 
among carriers in Europe and third 
in the world. But it is more than a business. Its 
role is anchored firmly in Germany’s constitu- 
tion, making it wbat the Telekom spokesman, 
Rudiger Staats. calls a “freak” among carriers. 

Telekom is required by law lo lead the dou- 
ble life of a provider of public services fulfilling 
the expectations of its government supervisors 
and a market-led enterprise meeting the needs 
of its private-sector customer base. 

This “hybrid solution,” as Mr. Staats put it, 
followed a government decision in July 1989 to 
liberalize the German market and loosen the 
former Bundesposi's monopoly grip on tele- 
communications services. Tne Bundespost was 
split into three sister enterprises: Postdienst, 
which oversees mail and package delivery, 
Postbauk, which manages the post office bank; 
and Telekom, the country’s carrier. 

But according to an official at the Ministry 
of Posts and Telecommunications, “unifica- 
tion has brought the shortcomings of post 
reform to light.” As Peter Quander, a ministry 
expert on European Community matters said, 
“unification on all levels has opened the door 
even wider for competition," for the simple 
reason that “no carrier can do the task alone.” 

Telekom is being called on to rebuild East- 
ern Germany’s dilapidated cormnuni cations 
network while working to integrate East Ger- 
man postal workers with the West German 
work force, which will bring the total of Tele- 
kom employees to 250,000. These employees 
are rivfl service workers with lifetime con- 
tracts. 

Telekom investments in Eastern Germany 
totaled 6.9 billion marks ($4.1 billion) in 1990, 
with a long-term goal of spending 60 billion 
marks on projects there until 1997. The compa- 
ny says it has so far improved services in the 
East and has installed a digital overlay network 
of more than 34,000 lines, which went into 
operation in July — a job it says was done in 
record time. 

In addition, plans call for an increase in 
phone lines from 1.8 million to 7.1 million; a 
growth in fax lines from 600 to 300,000; 
300.000 mobile phone subscribers by 1997; 
120.000 data-transmisrion lines by that year; 
and digital switching centers in all German 
cities by 1993. 

But critics at the Frankfurt-based Federa- 
tion of Post Users (VP) are not impressed. 
According to Wilhelm H'ibner. the VP direc- 


>r, the fact that Telekom needed 20 months to 
(Stall 100.000 telephone connections in East- 
n Germany is proof that it “can't handle the 
ib alone." 

As a result, some Bonn politicians have 
included that parts of Telekom must be run 
? a business, but supporters of a move to full 
■ even partial privatization lack the two-thirds 


The matter quickly became a test of the' 
principles of reform and developed into $ 
struggle between Telekom and the Posts and. 
Telecommunications Ministry, headed by 
Christian Schwarz- Schilling. After exanrinar 
tion, the minister proposed a 54 percent cut in 
leased-line tariffs and a 21 percent reduction in 
the rates for the use of telephone services. 

Although many in Telekom argued that the 


ijority in the Bundestag to change the consti- Although many in Telekom argued that the. 

[loom danse that makes telecommunications minister was playing judge and jury in an 77**0 A. 
government concern. Some in Lhe r uling , unfa i r trial the government held to its pos- 


government conceal. Some in Lhe ruling 
hnsti&n Democratic Party, for example, have 
impaigned for an amendment to the consti tu- 
rn to transform Telekom into a purely pri- 
ite- sector player. 

“Having it both ways,” Mr. Staats admits, 
is harder than anyone thought.” 

Tdekorii is beaded by a management board 
mtrolled by a supervisory body. Members of 
te management board are civil servants of the 


Unification means more 
competition because 
one company cannot do 
the job alone. 

former Bundespost and managers from private 
industry. It is also supervised by the Posts and 
Teleco mmunicati ons Ministry, thus giving the 
government and parliament a say in matters of 
policy. When ii comes to grantin g operatmg 

licenses to competing .tdecbnmiuzncations sup- 
pliers, for e xnmpfcr ihe mini stry is the final 
judge; 

In 1989, in an effort to sflencecharges from 
outside carriers thpt the German telecommuni- 
cations mark et was not as liberal as it claimed, 
the minis try awarded a license for a second 
mobile communications operator to an inter- 
national consortium headed by Get many's 
Mannescnann Mobilfunk GmbH. It would 
compete with Telekom's system. 

The resultant D-l and D-2 networks for 
di git?! mobile communications were set to go 
into operation m.,1991. But the bill for Tele- 
kom's teased line s and services proved to be 
steep. 

According to Peter Mihatsch, chairman of 
the board of management at Matmesmann 
Mo bil funk, the tariffs were weD over the inter- 
national average — six to nine times more 
expensive than those of other carriers. “As a 
result,” Mr. Mihatsch said, “we, the only com- 
petition to Telekom, bad our hands bed by 


government held lo its pos- 
tion. According to the ministry, “In the ah- 
sence of effective competition, these prices 
were excessive.” Furthermore, Mr. Schwarz-. t . ' 
Shilling added that “favorable introductory i ' 
prices are the dictates of economic reason and 
are in the interest of all customers.” - 

Because the Matmesmann consortium and 
Telekom could not reach a compromise, the 
case was brought before the Infrastrukturrat, a 
government telecommunications overseer. B 
approved of Mr. Schwartz-Schfiting’s suggest-' 
ed tariffs on Sept. 23, achieving what one 
supplier hailed as a “first rral victory for it 
more liberal market" 

The Telekom chairman, Helmut Ricke, ad- 
mits that “the leased-line tariffs m Germany 
are expensive, not because Telekom functions 
in an inefficient manner, tart because it is 
subject to burdens that are spared other inter-, 
national carriers.” 

The Cologne-based Federation of Goman . 
Industries (BDI) also (Maks Telekom's scr -ti 
‘rices cost too mudL According to Klaus Lany 
mich, BDrs head of tdecomnranicaticxis pelt- 
ries, the tariffs are too high in relation to those 
offered by other carriers and this is the book 
that catches many companies when they locate 
in Germany. .. 

A ccording to bdi pons, many 

firms , have located the crater of 
their networks outside Germany, 
opting for Britain’s or Belgium's 
low- tariffs. Bank of America, for example, 
pulled an international processing crater out 
of Frankfurt* feW years ago, partly because of 
tiie high costs and restrictions on telecom- ’ ; 
mtmications usage. 

Telekom recognizes this problem and ! 
spokesmen there promise they will move to • 
solve the problem, when the organization is «• -I 
free to act as a company. j‘ J / 

Mr. Schwaiz-Schflling, in a recent interview f * 
on German radio, said he would support a : 
partial privatization of Telekom in radar to ;; ... 

prraaxjte a better overall business cHmaic in tlte £ \ 

German market. t 

i * •/ 

PEGGY TRAUTMANiscjosmolisibasedin ] 

Bonn. • s 
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WORLD STOCKS IN REVIEW 


Vi a aj w rima+ fl i-io 

Amsterdam 

Worries about the direction of 
the U.S. economy and a weakening 
dollar were reflected in (be Amster- 
dam Stock Exchange’s downward 
trend. The soccesful reopening of 
subscriptions to the latest state 
ban did not bring any riiange. 

'The CBS all-sbare index dosed 
at; 194:00, down from 194.90 the 
previous Friday. Stock volume in- 
Amsterdam readied 2.5 billion 
gadders, up a little from 2.4 billion 
the previous week. 


The DAX spot trend index hdd the average yield declined to 8.57 induding the return of institmic^ would be broken up delated Sf 

wve tbe support levd of 1,600 Descent from 8.66 percent bnyosafter long absences, nnnors briers attention from Tnaday to ^°^^ raDai 5 i™!* 1 ^ 

pants, ending the wedc at 1,601.73, 



off 6.7 points from the previous n___. r___ . , 

Friday, The Commazbank todica- OOng SXOflg meets, an important indicator 

tor ended at 1,845 points, down prices rose sharply on the Hong economy d™ 1831 cstatt 
from 1,869.50 a week earlier. Kong Stock Exchange in active 
“No features, no volume,” one trading during the wedc with the T n n/ ? nn 
trade- said, referring to the lade of Hang Seng Index gwiing 12837 
market-moving news. points, or 3 J percent, to dose at Stock 

In the auto sector, BMW lost 7.5 4.067.69 Friday. 

Deutsche marks to 482, Mercedes 8 Average My 
DM to 538, and Volkswagen 5S 1.48 bflftcra Hong Kong 
DM to 3SI. Continental tires was from the previous hoik 
off7JDMto201. eawd week of 831 million 


Taipei Opens Doors* 


and after indications that intoest ract year. 


Roam op and the currency would be on- 

TAIPEI — Following reports on der stronger jsesurelbis week. T 


rates would rmiam unchanged for Bourse soarces say only asgmfi- emort^punod gains mdwTaiwsn bdieveiheTaiwandc3I^wingoiq> 

at least three weeks. cant reduction of French interest ooonomy, the government -has do- to 2630, M anedesler said. “ " 

BAe’s shares finished the week rates could breath new life into the its markets tn The September figure meant m- 


to 



g&Siww.'Sg tESZ&SWSZ Singapore tfi&m p-m 

ssff^jrsTi sStSs “k 


Frankfurt 


The Frankfurt Stock Exchange 
was depressed this past week, but 
finished with only a small loss. 


_ aaaACTgw* . , . , rtTd sate sty of ^ by a. ££ 

AEG. which announced the un- . Seng reaAeda record ^^The FT-SE lOO mda yarned debut of Singapore Automotive J^lNews Agaev that foreign ine 

. F j j gi tt egmg, but dosed with share ^^ 1; ju manufacturing, par- 



The bond market was firm, and number of factors during the week, tial takeover undo- win 


Milan bourse 

BAe jy t aj the MIB index 


points, off by 029 percent from deifdl 20.81 points oa the week to 
fiW4 the piwous Friday. 1,35230 ora fipral drop. Vol- 

Average daily volume was 35 ante climbed to 1802 million J®S^5S£f hZ2£S*S- 
miffian snares, against 26 million a shares horn 226.7 mfflton. ^^55*5^ 

we^ earlier the government would impose 

Among leading issues, Generali Tflkvn toush f resrtc ^ oos °* *2*®*^ 

phm^by4J3 percent on the lOK J° funded consumes specuLtemgm 

week, while fiat was off 037 pep- Stock prices rose fear the sixth importing consumo - goods, he saia. 
cent and PirelH SpA 2X15. week in a row, helped by growing The Anther opening of die Taj- 

Two De Benedetti companies, expectations of lower interest rates wanese economy comes as rising 
Olivetti and OR, jumped by 8.44 and the yea’s appreciation against exports are streng the ning die Tak- 
percent and 635 respectively. the dollar. wan dollar, mating inserts less 

The Nikkei Stock Average dosed expensive and pnshmg prices down 
Pdrie on Friday at 24369.90 yen for a far the first time in four years, 

x w po 627.43-yen or 2.6 percent weekly Economists said the dny in 

The Paris Bourse had a disap- advance. prices could dear the way for tower 

pointing wedc on wanes about Trading was moderate^ active, interest rales, 
poor U3. econo mic per formance with average daily volume rising Hie consumer price index fell 
and mediocre prospects for die from the previous week’s 4353 m3- 029 percent from a year earlier in 
French economy, combined with Son shares to 4813 mflUon shares. September, its first annual fall 

■ - u i am ^L. n - f 


NASDAQ NATIONAL MARKET 
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OTC Consolidated trading tor week 
ended Friday, Oct 4. 

(Continued) 
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1,851.91, down 1.7 percent. 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE OPTIONS 


Option a price Gotb 


Fnurss as of close of trading 
Friday, Oct 4. 


Option A price Colls 



points or I percent on 
vrilu - - 


end- 

103 


since October 1987, the Bureau of 
Statistics said cm Saturday. The in- 
dex dropped a seasooaOy adjusted 
as 0.74 percent from August 

A bureau official raid die drop 
was largely due to the appreciation 


week, of the Taiwan dollar, which has 

olume remained modest averag- surged from 27.00 to die UA def- 


end of June to 2638 on 


legislature’s decision to reduce the Dealers said Taiwan’s 


r r-,vrrwsxT tions^ conadered a handicap for the highest once $1.76 biHioo in 

LUfHixws — lne raamnan cs ttu . y rrri ^, __i.^ t.,k, io#o mi rft- T»>mn Ann *r 


■rtarrm tax on commercial transao- ber cade surplus of $1.73 mBkx 

-• Sf < _ a . a- *•_ .a_ _ < ■_! * J m 1 


the London Futures and Options 
Exchange and its dud executive 
igned Saturday, afew days after 


the Zorich market. 


July 1989, scut the Taiwan dollar 


Aquino Gets 
BhmtWammg 
On Inflation 


Retool 

MANILA'— finance Secre- 
tary Jesus Estanislao has 
warned President Coxazoa C 
about the danger of 
inflation in the Hnl- 
ippines unless government 
spending is kept under control. 

The Phffippines' year-on- 
year inflation rate rose to a ax- 
year high of 193 percent in 
Septembn, up from. 193 per- 
cent a month eariier and from 
II percent in September 1990, 
accoidzngto the National Sta- 
tistics Office. In a paper pre- 
pared for Mrs. Aqmno and re- 
leased over the weekend, Mr. 
Estanislao warned of tbe dan- 
ger of “inflation, galloping up 
to uncontrolled heights." 

He said despite pressure to 
spend mare to counter the im- 
pact on die economy of die 
eruption of Mount Pmambo 
volcano, it would be “mad- 
ness” for die government to 
spend money it did not have. 

Inflation is now at the high-, 
est level since Mrs. Aqmno 
was swept to power in a popu- 
lar revolt in 1986. 


FOX shut its property futures mar- 
ket following the discovery by reg- 
ulators of possible irregularities. 
Tbe resignations of the chair- 


BROKERS: H.K. Market’s Last Try at Fixing Itself 

(rnnliimril from Tint finwiri pngi ) off that began after 198Ts global not Hteiy to mollify the hard-core, 


ine resagnmiOTs oi me aunr- stock market collapse, when the ngectionist opposition, 

man, Saxtm Tatt^and the chid a proxy, and each proxy would be Hong Kong ExdS dosed its “There is a fed^ that this kind 

executive. Mark Bhmddl, followed able to cast the vote only of a angle doore I dr Jonrdawimd dun saw ' ‘ 

an extramdinary board meeting, member. At- fW-i- l*. — J _1 "VI 


f previously of the Securities and 
s Authority, 


tures At 
chief executive. 


the Hang Seng under plunge 33 both in tenns of commanding votes 
On Satnrday, the colony's Seen- percent in value. and in terms of preventing the sys- 

rities and Futures Cormmsaon of- A government commission later temfrombeinghhiicked.lv a small 
wumjrm r w a s fj^n y nnnfi«l ih^ wc rfianp^ that it condnded the exchange was run number of people with a tot of 
Mr. Tate’s deputy, j. ^ . hrf ^ore^Trovem- Eke “a private cinb” ar 


The exchange sod Phfllip Thoroe, 
itiesandru- 


and made 


Michad Chataway, has agreed to r ..n ■ r^ l ,7 T , J u7i7.,rT: tZzZT 

SSMSSSSSit 

- — - Ani , __ , _ CcHnmisaonwassuhfiequendycre- ed to work h 


in their pockets,” Oqe bro- 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


ex e cu ti ves sze expect- 

K r nw rj Commission was subsequentiy ere- ed to work hard to knit together as 

Sr Q.W. Ltt, cbainnan oc the ated and given extenave powtzs, wide a coalition as possible to lob- 

But a group of ethnic Chinese by members to vote the plan rather 
brokers have stubbornly resisted than face the more onerous govem- 


exebange, said members would 
vote on d*e new proposal on Oct. 


(Continued from Page 8} 30, one day b efore th e govern- ^ gf^sniDcnfs efforts to £lnte meat-imposed plan. 
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Iheir power. 


Thatis what they unsuccessfully 


At a joint news conference with The new plan appears to have axgned in August, though brokers 
mstoi ix« nl exchange executives, Robert Owen, received wide apt 


approval from both and regulators now insist that this 

chairmen of tbe Securities and Ftp large and small brokers, though it is really is the exchange's last chance. 
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“We are encouraged 
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S ?p iia 1256 find a voluntary solutirm, 1 ’ he said, 
“before the restriction notices 
come into effect.” 
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In Fast Lane and in Overdrive, Florida State Rallies to Roar Past No. 10 Syracuse 

0 . Mo. 19 N. CaroOna Sl 28. Na 21 W 

Bv Malcolm Moran Syracuse team, surpassing the 587 that Florida Na 5 Oklahoma 29, Iowa State 8: Visiting pass for another as the Irish, on the road. Southern Mississippi 10, Na MAAn* ^ Raleigh, Nor* - 

State gained agamstin 1978. Li the last 52 Oklahoma got three sotting passes from Ote avenged a 36-3 1 upset that wppkd them fitnna Brian Wood broke np a 2-paini vadtoper wid» 2:43 


By Malcolm Moran 

jV*w York Tima Senna 

TALLAHASSEE, Florida— The rain-soaked 
fans in the stands had concern on. their faces 
along with garnet and gold paint. Florida State 
wasToang to Syracuse, the first time the Semi- 
noles had trailed in a game since last October. 

And then? “They’re in the left lane on every 
play," said Paul Pasqualoni , the Syracuse 

‘ COLLEGE ROUNDUP 

coach. “In New York, that’s the fast lane.” The 
Semino les intend to be there until the derisive 
moment on New Year's Day. There apparently 
are no limits. 

After a 14-7 deficit, FSU scored 39 consecu- 
tive points in a 46-14 victory that, if nothing 
else, demonstrated the distance between the 
-top-ranked Seminoles and everyone else. 

Qadry Ismail’s 44-yard touchdown reception 
on the second offensive play of the game, and 
his 95-yard score on a kickoff rerorn with 1 :04 
to go in the first quarter, shocked the crowd of 
61231. 

But FSU quickly built its numbers. The Sem- 
inoles' 642 yards were the most allowed by any 


Syracuse tram, surpassing the 587 that Florida 
State gained against in 1978. In the last 52 
minutes 21 seconds, the Seminoles outgained 
No. 10 Syracuse, 609 yards to 64. 

Casey Weldon’s total of 347 yards passing— 
35 attempts, 22 completions, 3 touchdowns — 
was the fourth-highest ever against Syracuse. 

Tailback Amp Lee ran for 106 yards against 
a defensive unit that bad entered the game 
having allowed an average of 62.8 per game. 
The Syracuse offense, which had averaged 429 
yards, was limited to 185. . 

• In other games, The Associated Press report- 
ed: 

No.2 Miami 40, Oklahoma State 3: Is Mi- 
ami, the Hurricanes had no trouble putting 
away Oklahoma State, but Caiios Huerta’s 
NCAA record streak of successful points after 
touchdown ended at 157 when he sent one wide 
to the right late in the second quarter. 

No. 3 Washingtoc 54, Arizona 0: In Seattle, 
the Huskies continued to roll as Mark Bninell 
threw two touchdown passes to Mario Bailey. 
Washington (4-0) had seven takeaways and 
sacked George Malaunlu six times. It was the 
Wildcats’ worst defeat since 19 49, when they 
lost to Michigan State by 75-0. 


Na5 Oklahoma 29, Iowa State 8: Visiting 
Oklahoma got three scoring passes from Cak 
Gundy, a sophomore who moved up to eighth 
on the Sooneis* career passing charts on a 12- 
of-20 day for 206 yards, 

A swarming Oklahoma defense had eight 
sacks, including seven of Chris Pedersen, who 
engineered Iowa State’s 33-31 upset in last 
year’s game. 

Georgia 27, No. 6 Cfemson 12: Eric Zeier, a 
freshman, threw two scoring passes to Andre 
Hastings as host Georgia snapped Gemson’s 
eig ht-game winning streak over two seasons. 

Na 7 Michigan 43, Na 9 Iowa 24: In Iowa 
City, Elvis Grbae threw three TD passes, two to 
Desmond Howard, and Jesse Johnson ran for 
168 yards and two scores as Michigan rebounded 
from a 51-31 loss to Florida State. The Wolver- 
ines gained 371 rushing yards to Iowa’s 77. 

Michigan overcame an 18-7 defirit for a 19- 
18 halftime lead, and Grbae widened h to 26-18 
when he hit Howard with a 20-yard pass to cap 
a 64-yard drive. Howard also stung the Hawk- 
eyes early in the fourth period cm a 2-yard TD 
pass from Grbae at the end of a 97-yard drive. 

No, 8 Notre Dame 42, Stanford 26; Jerome 
Bettis ran for three touchdowns and caught a 


pass for another as the Irish, an the road, 
avenged a 36-32 upset that toppled titem from a 
No. 1 ranking in 1990. 

No. II Baylor 38, Houston 21: In Houston, 
quarterback J J. Joe accounted for three taffies, 
and his Baylor teammates intercepted three 
passes and recovered four fumbles. The sictoxy 
ended three years of frustration for the Bears 
against Houston, which had beaten Baylor by a 
combined 124-49, including 66-10 in 1989. 

No. 12 Penn St. 24, Temple 7: Tony Sacca’s 
two scoring passes, a field goal by Craig Favak 
and three second-half goal-line stands enabled 
the Nittany Lions to hold off Temple, a 23- 
point underdog, is Philadelphia. 

Na 13 Florida 16, L5U fe Sane Matthews 
passed for 220 yards and a touchdown and 
Arden Czyzewski ticked three field goals. It 
was the fust time since 1985 that Louisiana 
Stale had been held scoreless — and Florida 
did it then, too, 20-0. 

Na 14 OUo St, 31, Wisconsin 16: R&ymont 
Hams ran for two scores toudtdowns and Ohio 
State shut down the the visitors’ rushing game. 
Terrell Fletcher ran for 29 yards on second play 
of the game, but Wisconsin was held to minus- 1 
yard on 17 rushes the rest of the day. 
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Friday's Line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Ctevetoud OH 9)8 BBS-3 7 0 

NW York 002 ON N0-4 » 1 

H llfesas. Ml 10), Ofin (9) and Tagbfnsee; 
MlUs.Gue Herman (6). Farr (01 ad HolteS-W 
Belt, 4* L r a n, M Sr-OUtt 0?). HR*— 
Cleveland. Thom (1 ]. New York. Matttngtv (9). 
Mllwaukee 110 W0 000-3 7 1 

Boston 021 NO 000-3 f 0 

E tried. Holmes <71, Henry (9) ondSuihoH; 
Gardner, Harris 17) and Pena. W— E hired, 2- 
a L— Gardiner. 9-10. 5 v— » hmr r (U). HR— 

- Milwaukee, Bichette (15). 

Toronto lea on on— i ii o 

-MtaOKSata on 001 000-1 4 0 

Statftanyrc. MocOanaM 10). Henke 17). 
Acker IB). Ward (9) and Borders; Negate Ab- 
bott (6). Anderson (9) and Webster. W-Stott- 
tomvre. 15-8. L— Neoale. 0-1. Sv— Ward (22). 
-Oakland 001 020 00*—] 9 3 

-Texas IN 002 001—4 %-• 2 

Stewart and Stctnbadi; Brown, Mathew* 
(0), Rogers 19) and Stanley. W— Ravers. MHO. 
L— Stewart, 11-11. HRs— Oakland, RXendar- 
• son 117), Baines 120). 

Detroit OH ON OH M 12—0 7 0 
BaltbJiere 110 NO ME 000 H-2 10 0 
04 1 unions) 

- Attired. Gcrteter U). Giftson m, Gtoaton 
OD. Kaos (13), Carom (14) and Tettlatan; 
Musskia, Olson (10), Fretiwlrth (12). Pooto 
04) and Holies, w— Haas, T-fl. b-Poalo, *4 
Sv— Cenifil (21. HRs-OefraH. Teftteten (J1). 
Bafttmore^ GuOavls (10). 

Kanos c»t on on mo — j io i 

caflfanda IN 2N Ms-1 10 ■ 

Awtno, Gordon (7), Johnston (SJ and 
Pedre; FkHev. EkMwrn (I), Yeung U) aid 
Orton. W— Yauna, 1-0. L— Gordon. M4. HR— 
Kansas City, McRae (8). 

CMCOBO IN 021 001-4 7 2 

Seattle 111 on 01*-* 11 I 

Hood Is Perez [«), waanieh (8) aid Karko- 
wlce; JoAnson, Jones <6), Jackson 17), Swan 
(9). Schooler 19) and Valle, w— JanotoM. l— 
Honan. 9-10. Sv— Schooler (71. HR— Seattle. 
Buhner (27). 


NATrONAL LEAGUE 
Houstne ON ON 011—2 4 4 

Atlanta 021 no <n*— S 0 1 

Judav Hernandez 16), Coral (8) and Btovto; 
Avery. Pena (9) and Olsen. W A very. 184. 
L— Judea 0-2. Sv P en a (is). HRs — Houston. 
Cummin 03). Atlanta Pendleton (22). 
Montreal BN ON 103—3 IS I 

Ptm&ursti 010 ON 000—1 0 1 

Nobhob. Platt (7), Ruskin (0). Janes (I). 
Rolas(9)and5antovenia; Orabek. Rodrfguez 
(6), Heaton 17), Landrum IS), Mason 19) and 
Skwatit. W— Janes. 4-9. 1 — Meson. 3-2. Sv— 
Rolas (6). HR Mo n tre a l Owen (3). 

New York IN 002 ON 0—« 11 2 

fMMrtsMo m 020 NO J-9 )1 1 

(10 tarings) 

Viola. Whitehurst (6). Burke (U. Franco 
(10) and Hundley; Branttoy.nifDn (6). Hart- 
ley (61. Bo ever <81, Williams <91 and Lake. 
W— Williams. 12-5. L — Franca 54. HR-New 
York. McReynakto (16). 

Clnchmafl 001 010 NO-2 7 1 

Sae Diego 1M (N Ita— 3 6 0 

Browning. Faster (8) and Scott, Reed (8); 
Melendez. Hernando: (8) and Santiago, w— 
M e lende z. 6-5- L— BRawnino. 14*14. sv— Her- 
nandez 12). HRs— Cfndnnatt, Browning (fl, 
Doran (6). 

Los Angeles 090 in MO-1 8 0 

San Francisco 3N ON 10*— 4 9 0 

RJWcrtlnez. S. Wilson (6), Candelaria (71, 
Gott (7) and Sdosda; Btack,Rmtlor(7)and 
Manwaring. W— Black. 12-16. L-KMarttnez, 
17-13. Sy— Brantley (15). HRs— San Frands- 
00 , Clark (29). MWIIIianis (34). Ban (10). 

ScrtUKtay*s Line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
MHBRBkOC 112 3N 90— U 14 0 

Boston 020 290 000-4 11 1 

Ptesoc. lonaslak (5), Machado (4), Loo (7), 
George (8) and Demps e y; Belton. Petty (4), 
Harris (8). Manor Ilia l9)ondMarxano.W— 

lonaslak. 2-1. I Bolton. B9. 

Detroit 010 010 OH-4 ■ 0 

Baminare ON 0)2 Rs-7 9 0 

Letter. Kaiser (7), Gakeler 17). Gibson (7), 
Haas (0). Ceruttl (81 and Temeton; Johnson, 
Poole it}, wuuemson (7) and Melvin, w— 
Poole, 3-2. L — Letter. 9-7. Sv— WHIIafnson (4). 
HRs— Detroit. Whitaker (23), LMnostone (2). 
Baltimore. ChMarKnez C13). 
dtveland 819 ON 212 402-7 II I 

New York NO 00) 101 000-5 19 1 

King: Kiser 16). Nichols (7). Dim (9). Jones 
(12) and Taufaensee. I nw ez (8): Plunk. Ga- 
darof (71. Chapin (9) and Mokes. (M-Odn. j<l 
L— C hapin. 0-1. Sv— Jones (7). 

Toronto MB BN OW-i 5 ■ 

Minnesota NO 001 ISOo — 3 11 • 

Guzman, wells (4). Weathers <61, Horsman 
18 ) and Barden, Myen (3); Erickson. Guth- 
rie (7). Willis (8). Aguilera (9) andOrttz.VMi- 
ster IT). W— Erickson. 228. L-Guonan, 1H 
Sv— Aguilera (42). HR— Toronta Alomar (9). 
Minnesota. Davis (29). 

Oakland ON 139 002-12 IS 1 

Texas ON ON 101—5 9 3 

Welch, Young m.Camoben (4). Honeycutt 
(7).N«iion (I) and Hcmand; Falanto. Manuel 
(5). Rose nthal (6), Alexander (4) and Stanley. 
W— Young. 4-Z L— Falanto. O-Z HR— Oak- 
land, RHenderson (18). 

Kansas CITy ON 001 000-1 9 1 

CaHtornto ON SOI 01*— 5 6 1 

Appier, Mognon f e <61. Johnston (6). Crew- 
lord 10) and Spehr; J -Abbott end Parrish- W— 
JJUtoatt, 18-11. L A ppier, 13-10. HRs— CNF 
tarrrta. Parrish [191, FelU (2). 
aiaggo ON ON 000-0 9 0 

Seattle 840 5H 00*— 10 ■ 0 

Gercta. P u ll n s u n (2). H emando a (4). Drees 
(4) and Fisk; Krueger, Harris (7) and Valle. 
W — Krueoer, 11-8, L— GarckL 44. Sv— Harris 
O). HRs— Seattle, O’Brien 2 (17). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Now York ON W BOO— 0 f t 

PMIoaeWlla ON OH 00*— 1 9 1 

Yimou Imis (7) and O'Brien; Mulheflandmd 
Fletcher. W— MiAholtand. 16-11 L— Yeung 25. 


SL Louis ON OH 012-2 9 1 

Chicago ON 010 1U— 3 a 1 

Hill. Fraser 10) and Paonazzl; Lancaster, 
Perez (61, McElruy (8). Scankai (8) and Vil- 
lanueva w— Scanlon. 74. L— Fraser, 3-3. 

SL Laato IN M3 010—6 9 • 

Chicago MO 303 81*— 7 3 • 

Clark. Agosto (6), Frmsr (8) and Gedmarv 
Stephens (6); Boskle. Porez (6), Scantmi (■), 
Assonmachor (|) and Wilkins. Glrardl (7). 
W — Perez, i-a L Ag o sto, SL Amsii 
mother (151. HRs— St. Louis, Gllkey 2 (5). 
Clifcoaa Sakszar (14). 

Houston ON m MO— 1 8 l 

Atlanta 211 ON M»— 5 8 • 

Poriupo t Henry I3>, Gardner (4),Me!Ucoo! 
(7) end Bloelo; Smettz and Obaa W— Smoltz. 
14-13. L— Portugal. 10-12 HR— Attanta Gant 
(321. 

LasAseetas SN M mo— * 2 1 

San Pranrisco ON 101 Ms— « 4 0 

MorgwvS. Wilson (•) and Carter; T.WDson 
and iVianwartna. W— T.Wlbon, 13-11. L — Mor- 
gan. 14-10. 

Montreal 2H ON 002-0 9 0 

PtttstMrgh 010 ON 01*— 4 7 0 

Scsnpen,FasMro<6),Ruskki(7)andRem; 
Smilft, WOIk <61. Beflndb (9) and LaVOfltora. 
HRs— MontreaL Fitzgerald (OLGatarTaaa (9). 
Onctoaatl ON ON 202-7 N 1 

San Diego 032 410 OOe—N 17 1 

Armstrong, Gross (3), Minuted! (4). Hill (4), 
Power (4), Dtbbto (8) and RewL Oliver (7); 
Bones, Lewis (2), UIlkwM (3). Maddux (4), 
dements (7), Costello (7). Lefterts (8) and Bh 
kvdellaW— Maddux. 7-2. L— MtouteOLO-LSv— 
Lefterts (23). HR— Son Dtogu JUsai (21). 

Japanese BqsebaH 

CENTRAL LEAGUE 

W L T PCI- BB 
Hiroshima 69 50 3 JW — 

Oiunlchl 67 57 1 340 4W 

Yakutt 65 41 2 J14 7Vt 

Yomlorl 44 44 0 J08 8Vi 

TalVO 60 66 I AT A I2W 

Hanshin 47 76 0 J82 24 

Saturday's Resell 
Yamluri X Hanshin 1 

Sunday's Result 
Yakutt 1, Hiroshima 0 

PACIFIC LEAGUE 

W L T Pet. OB 
X-Seflw 78 42 *450- 

Klnlatsu 74 48 4 413 4 

Orix 44 63 3 -504 17W 

DuW 967 3 .442 25 

Nippon Ham 9 71 4 427 27 

Lotte 43 74 4 J61 34W . 

x-dkKfied pennant 

Se to rttor* 5 Rasotts 
Sekxi 10, Daiel 4 
Kintetsu 7. Latte 3 
Orix 2. Nippon Ham 1, 11 MnMBs 
SaadaYO Rasatt* 

Dale! 6. Sefcu 2 
Orix a Nippon Hem 4 


Selected College Scores 

EAST 

Connecticut 34, Yale 20 
Cornell 73. Bucknel/ 7 
FonMam 2a Columbia 16 
Holy Cross 28. Harvard 13 
Indiana Pa 5«. Towson SL 10 
Lafayette 20. Penn 12 
Lehigh 30, Dartmouth a 
Maine 19. Richmond 15 
New Hampshire 45 , Doiowaro 20 
Penn SL 24, Temple 7 
Pittsburgh 24. Maryland 20 
Princeton 20, Colgate 21 
Rhode Islato X, Brown 36 
Rutgers VC Army 12 
Vlltanava 56, Boston U. 6 
Virginia Tech 2a Weal Virgin In 14 


SOUTH 

Alabama 53, Tn. -Chattanooga 7 
Alcorn SI. 46. Howard u. 27 
Appalachian SL 17, Woke Forest 3 
dnehmatl 38. Louiwlhc 7 
Citadel 38. W. Carolina 13 
Delawore St. 37. Jodcson 51. 34 
Duk« 17 . vandwtnir 13 
E. Kentucky 10, Georgia Southern 6 
East Carolina 56, Akron 2D 
Florida 16, LSU 0 
Flerldo st, 4A Syracuse )4 
Furman 46. VMI 21 
Georgia 27, Cleatnn 12 
Grumbling SL 77 , Prairie Vtow 7 
James Madison 2C Massachusetts 7 
Miami 401 Oklahoma SI. 3 
Miami. Ohio 27, SW Louisiana 14 
Middle Tern. 23, W. Kentucky 21 
Miss. Valter st. 7. Southern U. 0 
Mississippi 35, Kentucky 14 
IL CaraOrn St. 28, Georgia Tech 21 
North Carolina 59, william A Mary 36 
1 Carolina St. 50, Johnson C Smith 0 
South Carolina 55, E. Tcmksm* 5L 7 
-Southern Meth. 31, Tukuw 17 
Southern Mbs. 1A Auburn 9 
Virginia 31. Kansas 19 

MIDWEST 

Bawling Green 17, Cant. Michigan 10 
E. MIcMom 21, Kent 20 
Illinois 2L Mbmesoto 3 
Illinois SL 6. Indiana SL 3 
Indiana 31. Michigan St. 0 
Louisiana Tech 37. N. Illinois 3 
Michigan 41 Iowa 26 
Missouri 31, Memphis SL 21 
N. Iowa M. Honan SL 6 
Ohio SL 31, Wi s c o nsin li 
Oklahoma 29. Iowa SL 8 
Purdue 17. Northwestern 14 
SW Missouri SL 17, & Illinois 13 
Toledo 17. OUo U. n 
W. Illinois 1A E. lUlnols 15 
W. MJrtilgcB) 2& Bah SL 14 

SOUTHWEST 

Akdkuna SL 14, Texas Southern 14, He 
Arkansas 22. Texas Christian 21 
Baylor 3ft. Houston 21 
Cotorodo St. 22. Texas- El Paw 18 
NE Loubkma 17, SW Texas SL 8 
Texas 281 Rice 7 
Texas A&M 37 . Texas Tech 14 
Youngstown SL U. Stephen F Austin 9 
FAR WEST 

Air Farce 51. Wyoming 28 
Arizona SL 2), Utah IS 
California 27. UCLA 24 
E. Washington 20, Montana 17 
Fresno SL H New Mexico 17 
Idaho St. 4& n. Arizona 14 
Lang Beach 5L 31, UNLV 19 
Nevada 31. Idaho 23 
Notre Dame 42. Stanford 26 
Oregon 29, New Mexico SI. 6 
Pacific U. 56, Cal 5t-Fuiterton a 
Smi Diego St 47, Hawaii 21 
Washington SK Arizona D 
Washington St. 55. Oregon SL 7 
Wisher SL 36. Montana SL 75 


HOCKEY 


NHL Standings 

WALES CONFERENCE 
Ptdrick Dbrlstoe 

W L T Pis GF GA 
Washington 2 0 0 4 8 3 

New Jersey 1 0 8 2 7 2 

N.Y. Istonders 18 0 2 4 3 

N.Y. Rangers 1 1 0 2 9 6 

Pittsburgh 1 0 0 2 5 4 

Philadelphia 0 1 0 0 2 9 

Adams DtvtsloB 

Quebec 1 0 0 2 4 2 

Boston 110 2 17 

Montreal 1 1 0 2 9 5 

Hartford 0 1 0 0 2 4 

Buffalo 0 2 0 0 9 0 


CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Norris Dfrtjtoe 

W LT Pis GF GA 

Minnesota 1 0 0 2 4 2 

Toronto lie 2 ll 9 

Ottawa 011 1 57 

Detroit 0 11 1 8 11 

Sl. Louis 0 1 0 0 2 7 

Smytba Dtvtston 

Vancouver 200495 

Calgary 1 0 0 2 9 2 

Los Anpetes 1 0 0 2 6 3 

Edmonton 0 1 0 0 2 9 

Whmtoes 0 1 0 0 3 6 

SanJasc 0 2 0 0 5 9 

FRIDAY'S RESULTS 

PModaMda 1 1 6—3 

wiaidngtoa I 2 2 — 5 

Keen. Horocekl; Cede l.Oca**mi. Bore 
dm2 (2), Khrtstlch 1. Shots oe goal: Phlladei- 
phla (an Uut) 7-12-7—36. wasMngtan lan Hex - 
fall) 8 - 10 - 10 — a. 

PntshwmB I 7 9-5 

Bofloto 9 2 1-4 

Recchl 1. Bcuroue 1. Stevens 1. Lemleux 1. 
Roberts I: Howarehuk 1, Bodger 1, May 1, 
Krupa I.Shotsaageat: PfltsbiaWi (anPwpai 
9-14-10-33. Buffalo (Bamnoo) 8-11-14-31 
Los Angeles 4 0 2-6 

Winnipeg 2 0 V— J 

Kudebfci 1 , Gronato |, RsbnaiUe 1, Kurri 3 
(3) ; McLtarain l.Olauseon 2 (2).Sbatseagaal: 
Las Angeles (on Beauregard) 10-12-8—30. 
Winnipeg (on Berttrtoume) 17-7-0—27. 
Edmonto n 2 • 0-2 

Calgary 4 3 7-0 

Melhmby 1, Tlkkanen I; Otto 1. Rrichd ), 
Mod nr is 1. neury 2 (2), Maftoau 1, Stern L 
SImardl.Mocounl. Shots oa eoal: Edmonton 
(on Vernon) 10-10-2— 21 Caloary (on R an l ma 
Ine) 14-17-14— 45. 

Sen Jose 0 0 9-0 

Vancouver 1 1 3— 4 

Caxe 1. MacLeod 2 (2); Cowrinall 1. Nedvad 
1. Ronotng 1, Unban 1. this on goal: Son Jose 
ton McLctxr) 4 - 5- 1 J— 22 Vancouver <oa Hack- 
ed) 14-32-16 — 51 

SATURDAYS RESULTS 
St Louts 0 1 1—2 

New Jersey 2 2 7-7 

Shanahan 1 , Hull 1; Richer 2 (21, Chorake 1, 
Fetisov I.Tedd 1, Kasatonov I.Stadny LSbets 
an goal: SL Louts (an Terror!) FM— 17. New 
Jersey (an Rtendeau, Joseph) 14-1G-17-37. 
N-Y. istoadere 1 3 0-4 

testoo 1 2 0-3 

FttreeraM 1. DIMato t. Sutter 1, Kina 1; 
Leach 1. Lazaro 1. Dourls 1. Shots on goal: 
New York (on Moon) 12-123-31 Boston (an 
Healy) 9-10-17—36. 

Boffato 0 • 1—1 

WasMngtw 0 0 3-3 

Haworchuk 2; Burridge 1. Clccaralll 1 PF 
vanka 1. Shots on goat: liIMn (ow Hrtvnd) 
1249-25. Washhstaa (an Motorchuk) 7-8- 
15-30. 

Har tford 0 l 1 — 2 

Quebec 9 3 9-4 

Mnoan LShow l; Saktcl.Houoh l.Sundln 1. 
Pastowskl. Skats on goal: Han lo rd (an Tue- 
nutt) 864 -25. Quebec (on Whitmore) 17-4- 
7 7 — 3d. 

Chtoago 1 1 0-3 

Mtamnoto 1 2 )— 4 

CretoMon 1 Lvmar 1 ; Gaener 1. DaWan 1, 
Beuaws 2 (2). Shots on goal: CMcago (on 
Carey) 11-1 VII— 35lMlnnaota(onHasek)12- 
13-10 — 35. 

N.Y. Rangers 0 0 11-3 

Montreal 0 10 4-1 

Weight 1 NomcMnav 1; Keane 1. Shots on 
•nal: New York (an Ray) 2404-31 Montre- 
al (on VanWcs&roucfc) 10-10-9-1—30. 

Detroit 3 2 1—9 

Toronto 3 3 2-0 

Canon 1 Ysebaeri 1 Yzrrman 1, Barr L 
Fedorov 2; Bradley ). Leeman >. EJ left l.Pettt 
T, Pearson 1, Ctork 5 (3). Shots oa goaf : Detrett 
(an Fuhr) 15-21-17-51 Toronto (an Chevet- 
daa. Bester) 104-6-35. 


Vancouver 1 2 7—5 

San -tore ■ 1 9 — a 

Running 1 Adams 1, Linden 1 Momesso 2 
(2); Presley 1. McHugh 1. Shots on goal: Van- 
couver (on Myllys) 10-14-13-39. Son Jose (en 
McLetm) 54-7-21 


DUTCH FIRST DIVISION 
PC Den Haog 1 PSv Bndhoven 2 
RKC waatwllk L Vttesse Arnhem 0 
FC UtrecM 1 Rada JC Kerkradc 1 
Scoria Rott e rda m 1. Wttlem ll Tilburg 1 
MW Maasttleht 1 Femoord Rotterdam 1 
FC Groningen 5, SW/Dordrec ht 90 0 
StoadJogs: PSV Elndhowesv Feyenoard 
Rotterdam and Sporia Rotterdam M j Vttesse 
Arnhem 11- FCTwenieERSChedbRKC Waal 
wtlk and Rada JC Kerkradc 13: Alax Amster- 
dam l); FC UtrediL FC Volendam and MW 
Maastricht »; FC Groningen 9; Willem ll 
THburg and SW /Dordrecht 90 1; FC Den 
Haas and Fortuna Sltturd 6; De Graatsritap 
Doetlnchem 3: WV Venio 1 

ENGLISH FIRST DIVISION 
Arsenal 1 Chelsea 2 
Aston Villa 4. Luton 8 
E v er t on 1 Tottenham 1 
Leeds 4 Sheffield Untfed 3 
Oldham 1, Southampton 1, Me 
Queans Park Ranger s I No ttti w ho m Forest 2 
Sheffield We dnes da y 4, Crystal Palace 1 
Wbst Ham 1 Coventry I 
Wimbledon 1 Norwich 1 
Standings: Manchester United 26 Points; 
Leeds 23; Arsenal. Sheffield Wednesday and 
Coventry 20; Owtsea, wimbieden and Crystal 
Palace 17; Nott in gh am Forest Everton. Tot- 
tenham and Maidiaslcr ettv 16; Liverpool. 
Aston Villa, Naraldi and Notts County 15; Oid- 
hom 14; West Hem ll; Queens Pork Rangers. 
S ou th am p to n and Luton 9;Shetflekl United 1 

FRENCH FIRST DIVISION 
Mona co 1 Toulouse 2 
Marseille 4 , Names 0 
Paris- SG 1 Tmrfon 3 
UUe 1 Metz 2 
Re nnes 1, Caen 0 
Le Havre 1, Auxerre 0 
MoRtoelUer 1 Mimes 0 
Nancy X Lens 1 

S te adi ng s : Aiorsalne 20 points; Menocn 79; 
Parts St Germain 17; Mett. Nantes and Le 
Havre 15; Line and N!mes)4; Caen and Mont- 
pellier 13; Auxerre; Lens and Toulouse 12; 
Cannes II: St Etienne and Toulon 10; Lvcn. 
Sochoux and Rennes 8; Nancy 7. 

GERMAN FIRST DIVISION 
Koiiruhe SC 1. Dynamo Dresden 0 
Bomissta Dortmund S. FC Nuremberg 2 
MSV Duisburg 1, VfL Bochum 1. He 
W o tt ens cheid 1, Kalserofautecn 0 
B. Moenchenstadbodi 1. Hamburg SV 0 
Bayern Munich 1, Stuttgart Kickers 4 
Hansa Rostock X Fertuna Duesseldart 1 
Werner Bremen 1 Schoike 1 
Bayer Leverkusen I. FC Cologne 1. He 
VtB Stuttgart 1, Elntrcdn Frankfurt 2 
Skafdtogs; Elniraetrt Franktort 17 points; 
Barer Leverkusen 1»; V(B stuttgarl 15; Ham- 
burger SV u: MSV OuhJrura. Hansa Rostock. 
Werder Bremen. KeAserslautom and Borussia 
Dortmund 13; FC Nuremberg. Sdxrtke, Bay- 
ern Munich, and Karlsruher SC 12; Stuttgcrtor 
Kickers 11; VfL Bochum and FC Cotogne 10; 
Wottenscheid 9 ; Borussia Moenrii and Dyna- 
mo Dresden 8; Fortuna Duesreldert 7. 

ITALIAN FIRST DIVISION 
Ascsll 1. Napoli 4 

Atatonto at Bergomo 1 AC Mllcn 2 
Bari 1 Crentonese 0 
Genoa Z Juvenius of Turin l 
inlemadcnon of Ml km 1. Fiorenttna 1 
Parmo Z Sampdoria of Genoa 1 
AS Rama 1. Lazio of Rome 1 
Torino X FoB9la I 
Verona Z Cagliari 1 
Standfast: Napoli 9 points; AC AMtaa Tori- 
no, Juventus, Forma, Rama and Internazlan- 


ole8; Sampdoria. Lazio and Genoa 7; Fognto 

6; Atoianfa 5; Ftarontlao w»d Verorart: Bart 
and Cromanere 3; CoaHart 2; Ascotl 1. 

SPANISH FIRST DIVISION 
Valencia 1, Espanol 0 
FC Seville 0 Leorones I 
Athletic Bilbao 0 La Coruna D 
Real voHcrtdW 1 Atoocrte 0 
Cadiz 0 Burses 2 . . ■ - 

Osasuna Pomatono 1 R*o' Socledod 0 
Atlettco Madrid 2 Rea) Zaragoza 1 
Barcelona 1 Real Oviedo 2 


AUSTRALIAN INDOOR 
Qua rte r fl a m s 

Slefan Edberg 11), Sweden. OH. Michael 
Chang { > >, US. 6-4. 7-5; Brod Gilbert !9>, UA. 

def. Wayne Perrelro (161, South Africa, 6-1, 64; 

Goran Ivontscvfc (6), Yugoaovta, det Andre 
A0C53I W. US-7-5,7-4 17-31; Pete Sampras (3), 
Ui-def. OovU Wheaton (5), UA, 6^ +6, 4-1 
lomHInnti 

Edberg deL Ivanisevic. 44, 7-6 (7-2). 7-6 (7- 
51; Gilbert det. Sampras, t-4 7-5. 6-X 
Fiord 

Edberg del. Gilbert, 6-2, 6-Z 6-Z 
ATP ATHENS INTERNATIONAL 
Quarterfinals 

jontt Arrese,Sp«divdetMark Koevormans, 
Netherlands, 2-A 6X 6-4P; Froratsco Ctavet, 
Spates dof. Lars Janssen, Snadea 7-6. 6-1; 
Thomas Muster. Austria del. GulUermo Pe- 
rez Roktan, Argent! na.63,3-6, 7-6; Sergei Bru- 
gera Soaladef. Renzo Furtan. Italy, 43.4-1 
SernMnal* 

Arrese deL Oovet. 7-5, 43; Bruguera def. 
Muster. 1-6, 41 48. 

TOULOUSE GRAND PRIX 


Aleksandr Volkov (5), Soviet Union, def- Ce- 
dric PioBne, France, 5-7, 74 (7-5), 42; Amos 
Mansaort, Israel, def. Christian Ber gs trom. 
Sweden 44, 44; Guy Faroe! (lb France deL 
Mac Rosset (3) Switzerland, 34, 6-1 43; 
Richard Kreltcek. Netherlands, tint John 
McEnroe (61. UA, 44 44 
Semifinals 

Forget det. KroHcek 7-6 (7-2). 34,44; Maiu- 
dort del. Volkov 7-5, 5-7, 41. 

Flatd 

Forget det. Matndorf, 42 74 (74). 
LEIPZIG INTERNATIONAL ’ 
Semifinals 

Steffi Graf ( 1 1 . Germonv. def. Barbara Pau- 
las. Austria, 41, 41; Jana Novotna (3). 
Czechoslovakia def. Anmhco Sanchez (2). 
Spam. 43. 42 

Final 

Graf deL Novotna 6-3. 43. 

MILAN INDOOR 
Qaarterffbais 

Mary Joe Fernandez OI.MIamLcieLMaBcto- 
lera Maleeva Bulgaria 47. 42 44; Conclttta 
Mcrilnez (4). Spain def. Glgi Fernandez (7), 
Aspea Cola, 41,76: Martina NovrafHava (2), 
Asuen. Cato, det Sabine Appelmons. Betgium. 
6^43;MonIca Seta (ll, YugaNavia del Hele- 
na Sokova (6). Czechoslovakia 42 6-4. 
Semifinals 

Seles def. Mortlnez. 43,43; Navratilova def. 
Fernandez. 42 34. 44. 

Float 

Seles del. Navratilova 43. 34, 44. 




Lei 

World Cup 


New Zeal and 
Italy 
England 
United states 


Peel One 

WTLPFPLPIl. 
1 I f li 12 2 
1 0 8 30 9 2 
0 Q 1 12 18 0 
0 0 1 9 30 0 


ITALY R, UNITED STATES 9 • 
Italy — Tries: Barba Fnmceseota v«- 
cort. Gaelanieita. Converekm*: DomlnnuexL 
Penalties: Domlngue: Z ' 

Dotted Slates — Try: Sworts: Cwwervan: 
Williams; Penotty: Wlltfams. 

Pool Two 

W T L PF PA Pti. 

_ | 0 0 47 9 -2 

ST 1 l 0 55 If « 

001 t« 1 , 
Zlmbabwa 0 8 1 11 55 3. 

SCOTLAND 47, JAPAN 9 
Scotland — Penalty try. Tries: Hastings, 
Sfanaer, Chabnera MMMb Takofcs 
Penalties: Chohnere, Hostfags (2i. Cm**-v 
store: Hastings (51. ' 

japan — Try: Hosotoiwa Conversion: Mo- 
sukawa Drooped pool: Hosokowc 

IRELAND SS, ZIMBABWE 11 
Ireterd— Tries: Robinson («), Geoghetion. 
Pappleweli (21. Curtts, Penalties: Kerrs ( Sl. 
Conversions: Keyes (4). 

Zi mbab we — Tries: Dowsaa Schulte. PW- ■ 
any: Ferreira. 

Pool Three 

W T L PF PA Pts. 

Australia l 0 0 32 * 2 

Western Samoa 1 0 0 16 U 41 

Wales 0 0 1 U 16 D 

Argentina 0 0 1 19 £2 0 

WALES IX WESTERN SAMOA 14 
wales — Tries: Eirryr. Evans; Corner- 
stone: Ring; Penalties: Rina. 

wester* Samoa — Tries: vaeaa. valtale; ■ 
Conversions: Vaea; Penatttes: voeo 2 - 
Pool Four 

W T L PF PA .PH. 

France 1 C 0 . 30 3 2 ■ 

Caedo 1 0 0 U 3 2 

nit a 0 1 3 n a 

Romania 0 0 1 3 30 D 

FIJI X CANADA » 

FBI — Droo-Boah. Seryvi. 

Canada — Try: Scott Stewart: Penattin: 
Rees 2 . 

FRANCE 38, ROMANIA 3 - (pjl 

France — Penattv trv. Tries: Safm-Arxfre. ' 
RournaL tatond. Penatttes:. Comberabeni . 
(4). Conversion: C om berabera. . 

Rom onto — Penalty: Mcbetcan. 


BASEBALL 
American Leasee 

CLEVELAND— Rich Dauer, third here 
coach; Luis Isaac, budocn coach; MarhjWf- 
tey.pftchlng coach, and Billy W1Kton».a>och- 
fag assistant wlU not return to chib next sea- 
son. Offered Isaac. WHey and WBttoms Other 
lobs In the organization. Homed Gordie Mac- 
Kendo advance scout. Jose Morales, tittflng 
coach, wfll retorn and Oam Chill, birttoen 
coadLwss oskedto return tocooctiing staff In 
unsp ec ifi ed cooatnv. 

TEXAS— Fired Davey Lores, osstelmit 
coarii. •» ' 

CHICAGO— Agreed to tarots with Shown 
Durst on. shortstop, an tour-veor umt r gri . . 

BASKETBALL > . 

National nakaOMU AiMdattoa- 

CLevELAND-Otaned John Morton, guont 

DALLAS— signed DonaM Hadga, center. 
1-war contract . 

HOUSTON— Stoned Vernon Maxmifc 
guard, to 4-year contract extension. •- 

Ml AMI— Siaaed George Ackle, center-tor- 
ward; Mites Babic. center; Stew Smltt* By- 
ron Irvin and PhD Henderson, guerds; ant 
Ran Maw. torvrard- 

MILWAUKBE— Signed BHly Thomjwn, 
forward. - 

NEW JERSEY— Renounced righto to -tad 
Haley, forward, oUawtno hto to loin 
erv Signed RotoeiAddttai^ tonfBrcLtoMUtft- 
year ic ant i act and Dave Fritt, center. 
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AYS 


j£c5&V® 


’iWv- 


isaud S( 

»«ofa3: 


g^atoTo, 
55 varrfo J 


ifJ: QidSitffim i y 

- ^JVC^.LRftarcaZZed is ^tlce Xitnons 
Ctesf- ancLthe naddeatcd Wasfang- 


Haw- MW* w 

r 11 t0 l ncreJ:Mwdc willLa:fiv)! 


7 Tm go B om fail ed. 

dd^T*, The Rodskfas moved thdi ro- 
to frO Simday t£ turning * 
Bram?^? afcpw-** irtsTOptkw into fourth 
Tbe^QBHfer. wares far a 2CV-7 vkto ty 
5evQ i^iitii3avcrPiti»'sBe3SKsinSaMaerFiei^l 
! MartRyjsm,wfaohadfef«wfta 
lFfad?J! : RfeSfi-JWd loochtfown pi» to An 
nhfr^ rtoljedC Mode fa tte scooDd tmner. fat 
r 10 ^ Monfcrilk a fi^ysJdfachii* 
soore with 6:20 left after Fred 
Sokes had intercepted Jim Har- 
^-^bwtth'spass./. - 

- Kurt Gouvcia's interception 
then set op Chin Lohmiflers 23- 
f«2S][ BD|r «L yani field goal with 4:26 to go and 
Uw Redskins rode off with jL: vic- 
"fcww* z'^nsy to the Bears fe£fto4-2 with a 
IS? stnugbtiow. 

' pm ^ *Th» . is. -toe litmus tea, the 

7 0 L .^- NFIROUNDMP 

J • » Si =-T* TTT-- 

0 ! j t? Bears’ coach said earlier in the 
rLANo <7 . jab ," 5 week. “We aregonigup against toe 
Knotts hv.Trw' bestlewnin the NEL V ■• 
Sy*£iJi-k5v Defafam 20, Patriots lfcfaFax- 
s mT H ^ w ^te borb, Massachusetts, Dan Marino 
: Hosofcowa. c aowr .]ferewiwo touchdown passes ia one 
^ViHjMSrHdulD-'iiki.dK second quarter as 
ta: nounm^^ Miami came from behind to dver- 
rConia. PenaJ- 6 ^ come New Enriand. . 

‘ Marino comp!eted25 of.38 
i • ’ , passes to 321 yards; becomingfae 

.*»« Ttm fluid quarterback fa $x games to 

"UPFfctfa® 1 "' for moire 'than 3DQ yards 
tv Mi Eiigafast the Patriots. His previous 
> ill! 1 high this season was 267 yards in 

® 1 1 ij the first game. 

ia western mgi l The Dolphins led 17-7 at half- 
jSgLS" !**. *■» l- time and attended their- winning 


NFL ROUNDUP 


_J-^TrfcH: v*«.. , 

voMr PBfwJttc gunesover three seasons. .: - 
: ^ Jefaf7, Btowns MrKen O’Brien 

; 51 v‘. . * j L ^>;ocs^toed r 19 of 23 passes for 195 ; 
«?•&•'•'.. 1 0 ,J| ym^andBlairThotcBS threw al6- 
Mi ii yard touchd own j> ass on an optica 

iut x camaoa 0 Pat Leahy wot it with a 28-yanf 
^taTSL-^ gd god fa the fourth unarter. the 
Jettf only second-half points.. 
ace a, roiunui* O’Brien started toe winning 72- 
S?!£S2?JS yarrfdriye byfctting^ToOTwifa 
*c Comtocrobera flwvicxifivg passes of 15 and 30 
PwKiitv: NKhe** yards, and Leahy finished it :widt. 
10:45 left fa the ganto. 

▼! ■ '>»» M^ ^ Cowb<^20,PMkecs l7:laMiI- 
.LtJJAl , „* f ,'i'rwaukee.- toe Dallas defense played-. 

; BASEBALL 4 h^g pBTt fa tWO^ touchdowns m ft 

AnMafl Laogn 73-second span and toe passing 

ID— R ich Dow. IK? nmn K m ii lfnin of ftpy Aifaian aifl 


streak over toe Patriots to five 
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Braves Are Best in NL West 


From Last to First, Finally 


Atfanta ctocherGreg Oboe leaped into toe anas of pitcher John Smoltz at the end of toe game and, 
below, the team Jeft fee fieWcekhrattng toe fact that the Dodgers had kwt airitbe race was over. 



By Mark Maske 

Washing i cn Pott Service 

ATLANTA — Maybe toe Earth 
will not be next, bet for now, the 
Atlanta Braves at least have inher- 
ited the National League West 

The once meek Braves sent their 
legions of foBowers into toe streets 
to celebrate on Saturday. They 
rode toe pitching of John Smoltz to 
a 5-2 victory over the Houston A* 
eras before 44,994, and when the 
Los Angeles Dodgers’ loss fa San 
Francisco was final a couple of 
minutes later the Braves had 
dmehed their third Western crown 
in the 23 years of divisional play. 

“This is the pinnacle,” catcher 
Greg Olson said in a jubilant club- 
house. “If I play for another 30 
years, there’s no topping this.” 

Six months and lol games of toe 
tightest of pennant races — the 
past 57 days had seen Atlanta and 
Los Angeles within 2ft games of 
one another — ■ came to an abrupt 
end one day before the regular sea- 
son’s cod. The Braves joined the 
Minnesota Twins, champions of 
toe American League West, as 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

baseball’s first teams to gp from 
last place oae year to first the next 

It would be difficult to argue, 
however, that any team ever has 
come from farther back to«n the 
Braves, who had three straight last- 
place finishes. Between 1984 and 
1990, they pceted four lasts and two 
fifths, averaging 96 losses a year. 

Yet by toe time their fans per- 
formed a rmii rousing round of 
Tomahawk Chopping, the score- 
board told them that their eighth 
victory fa a row was going to bring 
th em a divisional hatiwgr to hang 
beside those from 1969 and ’81 

Tfs unbelievable — indescrib- 
able, almost,” said the Braves' first- 
year general manager, John Schner- 
aofe, the former Kansas Gty Royals 
executive who orchestrated Atlan- 
ta's turnaround. “It was such an 

toe^^^fafil crimed- of two or 
three lifetimes, really.” 

Ron Gant had a bases-empty 
home run for Atlanta, which fault 
an early 44) lead off Mark Portu- 
gal Houston's rookie shortstop, 
Andojar Cedeno, again helped oat, 
with bis fourth and fifth e rrors fa 
two games here. 

The Braves wot for toe list time 
fa their past 28 games and 31st fa 
44. They’re 55-27 since the break, 
including 30-10 at home, and they 


recorded tbrir most victories fa a 
season since flu franchise was 
moved from Milwaukee fa 1966. 

When Cedeno’s fly ball was 
caught try David Justice is right 
field far Saturday’s final out, things 
became frenzied. Moments bier, 
the team and the crowd saw the 
Dodgers’ last out fa Candlestick 
Park on the scoreboard, and an 
even bigger celebration erupted. 

The Braves came back from a 
9ft-game deficit fa early July, and 
they survived the dnig-rdated sus- 
pension last month of their leadoff 
man. Otis Nixon. They crafted a 
seven-game winning streak fa Sep- 
tember, and now they were playing 
their best baseball of the season. 

“All season long, people tried to 
write us off," said Terry Pendleton, 
the Braves' third baseman. “And 
we wouldn’t let them. Now we’re 
standing pretty talL” 

■ In other games Saturday, The 
Associated Press and United Press 
International reported: 

Phxffies 1, Mets Cfc Teny Mulhol- 
land pitched his third shutout of 

lhf.««OTi 1 thw ww> in Philadelphia. 

Pirates 4, Expos 3: Barry 
Bonds’s rtm-scoring single capped 
a three-run eighth in Pittsburgh. 

Cobs 3, Cardinals 2; Cubs 7, Car- 
dinals 5: The Cubs swept a double- 
header from St. Lotus in Wrigley 
Field for toe first time since 1971 

Padres 10, Reds 7: Dann BQar- 
ddlo drove fa three runs Tim 
Teufel two fa San Diego. 

Orioles 7, Tigers 3: In the Ameri- 
can League, with a crowd of 49,289 
watching the next-to-last game in 
Memorial Stadium, Baltimore 
fought back from a 2-0 deficit to 
snap a five-game losing streak. 

Brewers 13, Red Sox 4: Greg 
Vaughn and Darryl Hamilton drove 
in three runs apiece in Boston. 

Indians 7, Yankees 5: Mark Lew- 
is doubled home two runs in the 
12th farting fa New York 

Tams 3, Rue Jays J: Ia a playoff 
preview in Minneapolis, Scott 
Eridcson became a 20^ame winner 
as the Twins stopped Juan Guz- 
man’s 10-game winning streak. 

Athletics 12, Rangers * Rickey 
Henderson stole four bases to take 
the league lead, and had a three-run 
ho m e r fa Arimgtan, Texas. 

Angels S, Royals It fa. Anaheim 
Stadium, T jnce Parrish and Junior 
Felix bomered in support of Jim 
Abbott, who ended Ids best season 
fa toe majors with Iris 18th victory. 

Mariners 10, White Sox <k Pete 
O'Brien hit two homers and drove 
fa four rues fa Seattle. 


ThePloyoffs 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Wednesday: Adams at Pittsburgh 
Tburaday: Atlanta at Pittsburgh 
Safamtay: Pittsburgh at rfl- West 
Sunday, Oct 13: Pittsburgh at NL 

west 

Monday, Oct 14: Pittsburgh at NL 
Wad. if necessary 

Wednesday, Oct IS: Atlanta at Pitts- 
burgh. if necessary 
Thursday, Oct 17: Atlanta at Pitts- 
burgh, if necessary 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Tuesday: Toronto at Minnesota 
We dn esday: Toronto at Minnesota 
Friday: Minnesota at Toronto 
Saturday: Minnesota at AL East 
Sunday, Oct 13: Minnesota at AL 
East if necessary 

Tuesday, Oct 15: Toronto at Minne- 
sota, if necessary 

Wednesday, Oct Ifc Toronto at Min- 
nesota, If necessary 

WORLD SERIES 

Saturday, Oct 1ft National League 
champion at American champion 
Sunday, OcL 20: NL at AL 
Tuesday, OCL 22: AL at NL 
Wednaaday, OcL 23: AL at NL 
Thursday, OcL 24: AL at NL, H necea- 
sary 

Saturday, Oet 28: NL at AL. H neces- 
sary 

Sunday, Oct 27: NL at AL, tf neces- 
sary 


The Season 
Dies Hard 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatcher 

The pennant races were decided, 
but toe last day of the regular sea- 
son still surprised, with Dave Cone 
of the New York Mets striking out 
19 batters fa nine inning s Sunday 
to tie toe National League record 

for a nine - innin g gam& 

In equaling toe mark of Steve 
Carlton and Tom Seaver, Crate 

S lched a toree-intter and led toe 
eta to victory, 7-0, fa Philadelphia. 
Sunday also saw 50,700 say fare- 
well to toe baseball life of Memori- 
al Stadium fa Baltimore, where ma- 


smee 1954. The Orioles, who lost to 
Detroit, 7-1, move to a downtown 
stadium next season. 

Elsewhere Sunday, Roger Clem- 
ens struck out ID to fink h the sea- 
son with 241, but MOwankee won 
fa Boston, 6-3. And John Smiley 
joined Atlanta’s Tom Giavine as 
die NL’s only 20-game winners as 
he pitched the Pirates over the Ex- 
pos, 7-0, fa Pittsburgh. 

Also, it was toe Cabs 7, Car dinals 
3, fa Chicago; Yankees 7, Indians 4, 
in New York; Astros 8. Braves 3, fa 
Atlanta; and BhieJays3, Twins Z in 
Minneapolis. (AP, UPI) 


For Dodgers, 
PainofNo.2 

By Bill Plaschke 

Lot Angles Times Service 

SAN FRANCISCO — After 
trembling for weds under toe 
strain of toe Atlanta Braves, the 
Los Angeles Dodgers* great expec- 
tations collapsed upon them, hav- 
ing a proud team numb. 

After leading the National 
League West for 133 of 179 days, 
the Dodgers will spend every day 
until next April in second place. 
For a second consecutive day, they 
could not beat ihe fourth-place San 
Fitmdsco Giants fa a game upon 
which their season depended. 

The final score was 4-0 Saturday. 
The final sound was laughter. 

“Do I fed sony for the Dodg- 
ers?” asked the Giants’ WiD dark. 
“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha." 

fa the ninth inning Saturday, 
into fans wearing cardboard head- 
dresses Axnang on their dugout, 
the Dodgers stared at the left-field 
scoreboard as it relayed news of the 
Braves’ victory over Houston. 

Moments later, Eddie Murray 
grounded out. The Braves had a 
two-game lead with one game left. 

This simple math stunned the 
Dodgers such that several of them 
could not bear to leave toe dugouL 

*Tt was like a huge weight had 
just landed on me," said the pitcho- 
Bob Ojeda. ”1 think it’s a weight 
that is going to stay with me.” 

It appeared that no weight would 
be larger than the one carried by 
Tom Lasotda, the manager. His 
face was drawn, his eyes swollen. 

“It’s like walking down toe street 
and finding S1.000 fa an envelope,” 
Lasorda said. “You keep walking 
and waBring, you go about 15 
blocks, then wbeu you get to your 
doorstep, somebody taps you on 
the shoulder. ‘Baddy,’ he says, 
‘you’ve got my money.’ ” 

The Dodgers led the Braves by 
9ft games at the All-Star break, by 
six games July 28, bygone game 
with four games remaining. 

But they gave up six runs fa the 

&m Diego n fbe race was tied. 

Then Ramon Martinez gave up 
two home runs fa the first inning fa 
a loss to the Giants on Friday. The 
Braves took a one-game lead. 

On Saturday, the offense man- 
aged just two Angles- The defense 
made two errors, a bad throw and 
bad footwork that led to four runs. 


Wales Is Upset by Fiery Western Samoa, 16-13 


• Compiled bf Our Staff Frm DOpatckes 

Western Samoa defied a late Welsh surge to post one of 
the' biggest upsets fa rugby history on Sunday, defeating 
Wales; 16-13. ... 

- Hdped by a contrwexaal try by center Too Vaega early 
fa toe second half buv fired up by some stunning tackles and 
jjowedul loose forward play, the Western Samoans sflenced 
40.000 fans in toe hoaxed wdsh rugby, Cardiff Arms Part 
The teams Bad met twice-before, Wales winnfag both. 

Sunday's datoome iHnstrated the Welsh derime from one 

, WOB1D CUP RUGBY 

of the world's mast powerful rugby nations. It also showed 
toe emogezice of a Weston Samoan team groomed by the 
defending World Cup champion. New Zealand. 

Xrae members of toe team that faced Wales play fa New 
Zealand. This showed fa their ^ weB organized play, especially 
among toe forwards. ■ 

The Wdto were not helped by injuries to three players, 
flank forward Phil May, fullback Tony dement and back 
row forward Richie Collins, who all left the game. 

Thc Westera Samoans also were helped by a controversial 
tty awarded by the French referee, Patrick Robin. 


The score at the half was 3-3 and the second half was raify 
a minute old when Vaega kicked the ball forward after a 
good break bv the Western Samoans. The ball roQed over the 
try fine and toe center chased it along into Wdsh scram half 
Robert Janes. The Welshman appeared to coach it first but 
Robin derided Vaega had downed the balL Vana convened 
it for a 9-3 lead. .• 

Ten minutes later back row forward Sla Viaf ale scored a 
second try after wing Thao Tagaloa had pulled the Wdsh 
defense apart with a powerful run. 

hvfaod 55^ Zimbabwe 11: Ralph Keyes made a record- 
breaking return to toe international arena alter a five-year 
absence by leading the rout fa Dublin. He accounted for 23 
points to beat the Irish individual match total of 21, set by 
Oflie Campbell fa 1982. 

Brian Robinson had four of Ireland’s eight tries. 

Keyes landed five penalties* converted two pushover ; tries 
from Robinson and a touchdown from winger Simon 
Geoghegan as the Irish took a 33-0 halftime lead. 

■ In Saturday's gamer 

Canada 13, F$ 3: Canada pulled off its npset by stifling 
free-running Fiji fa Bayonne, Fiance, and threw open Pool 4, 
which includes France and Romania. 


Gareth Rees kicked three penalties for Canada and Scott 
Stewart had the only try. Waisale Sexvd got FgTs points with a 
drop goal but Severn Koroduadua missed three penalties. 

Scotland 47, Japan 9: In Edinburgh, Scotland scored six 
individual tries and was awarded a penalty try when back 
row forward Finlay Calder was fooled ben eath tie posts. 

Gavin Hastings kicked five conversions and two penalties 
to account for 20 of Scotland’s points. 

Italy 30, United Stales 9: Italy scored tries at the start of 
each half to stun the Americans. 

Scrum half Ivan Francesca la scored one try and set up 
others for wing Paolo Vaccari and center Fabk) Gaetameflo. 

Afterward. US. team officials began overhauling the team 
to get ready to play New Zealand an TViesday. Nine players 
were dropped and only two, captain Brian Vizard and prop 
Fred Earai, were ruled out because erf fajmy. Vizard has 
elbow trouble and Paoti a bruised shoulder. 

■ Jn Friday's late game: __ 

Fhmce 30, Romania 3: fa Beziers, France was helped by 
Romanian mistakes . Romania’s usually reliable ace Nicolai 


Romanian rni«naV^< Romania's ns 
Nichiteah missed five penalty kicks 
w*le one in the 


ty reliable ace Nicolai 
ore halftime and only 
(AP.AFP) 


Suave Dancer, Asmussem 
A Truly Triumphant Arc 


■ By Jim Brown, 

Iraensatioaai Herald Tribvte 

PARIS — The French say of a 
horse with more action than pace 
that “// triate, ” or he knits. 

On Sunday, a tricoteur. Suave 
Dancer, owned by Henri Chal- 
houb, showed ire also had plenty of 
pace by winning the Prix de l’ Arc 
de Triongtoe before a crowd of 
40,000 at Longdramp in the Bois de 
- Boulogne on a crisp autumn day. 
The 7Dth running of the mile-and- 
a-half classic, brought the winner 
&5 rnillion francs ($1.5 million}. - 




dkffa jhe fourth- quarter. . , ‘ 

v^\vv £ (& VPI) 



fa third place another length away 
wasPistb&tMeo. 

■ The grand favorite of thousands 
who crossed' the Channel for the 
juoe was Generrars at 9-10. Victor 


of the English and Irish derbies, 
Geaerooslooked threatening Sun- 
day as he raced into secondpost- 
.tion daring the turn into toe stretch 
but then Jaded aod finished eighth 
fa the field of 14. 

The time was a moderate 2 min- 
utes 31 and 4 tenths seconds over 
soft turf for toe 3-year-old winner, 
who was ridden by Cash Asmnssen 
of Texas, one of toe top jockeys fa 
France and Europe. Asmnssen, a 
five-time French champion, had 
never before won the Arc. 

The first American-trained dial- 
ienger fa the race since 1977, B 
Sector, a 7-year-old handkapper, 
came slowly out at the gate and 


trailed the arid by many lengths. 
He was able to finish only ninth. 
He is owned mid trained by Wil- 
liam W. Wright 

. Suave Dancer is trained fa Chan< 


rillyhy an En glishman, J ohn Ham- 
mond. The bay colt is try Green 
Dancer out of Suavite, both Ameri- 
can thoroughbreds, and is a de- 
scendant of Northern Dancer. He 
won the French Prix du Jockey- 
Club in Jane but then was beaten 
into second place by Generous fa 
the Irish Derby. He went on to win 
the Irish Champion Stakes. 

His action is very quick but easy. 
He flies over ground with legs that 
dangle limply as he appears to 
prance abouL Some feared he 
could not keep this up fa a fast race 
on a long trip. 

This year’s Arc proved again that 
the super-rich ana the oil sheikhs, 
who pay millions of dollars for 
year ling s , do not control every- 
thing. Suave Dancer was purchased 
as a yearling by Asmnssen himself 
for the modest sum of 545,000 to 
Qalhoub, who is Ouiadian-Leha- 
nese. 

Runner-up Magic Night was a 
giveaway, taken over by Philippe 
Dermcastd an the condition that 
be could keep the parses after no 
trainer would have her. 


Once Again, Seles Hands 
A Defeat to Navratilova 


The Associated Press 

MILAN — In a replay of the 
U.S. Open women’s final, top- 
ranked Monica Seles won the Mi- 
lan Ladies Indoor tournament on 
Sunday by defeating Martina Nav- 
ratilova, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 

Sunday’s victory by Seles pre- 
vented Navratilova, 34, from 
equaling Chris Evert’s career re- 
cord of 157 tournament victories. 

■ Graf Back on Trade 

No. 2 Steffi Graf defeated 
Czechoslovakia’s Jana Novotna, 6- 
3, 6-3, on Sunday fa toe final of the 
Women’s International Tennis 
Tournament, The Associated Press 
reported from Leipzig, Germany. 

Saturday, Graf needed just 37 
minutes to overpower Barbara 
Paulus of Austria, 6-1, 6-1, showing 
no sign of the wrist injury that 
bothered her earlier in the week. 


• Stefan Edberg bolstered his 

standing atop the world mm’s ten- 
nis rankings with a 6-2, 6-2, 6-2 
victory over American Brad Gil- 
bert fa the final of toe Australian 
Indoor championship fa Sydney on 
Sunday. Edberg was playmg fa his 
first tournament since winning the 
US. Open. (AFP) 

• Top seed Guy Forget capital- 
ized on a hard service to beat un- 
seeded Amos Mansdorf, 6-2, 7-6 
(7-4), fa the final of toe Toulouse 
Grand Prix in France. It was the 
fifth tournament victory of the year 
for France’s Forget, ranked No. 6. 

• South Africa was awarded its 
first major international sports 
event since being isolated because 
of its racial policies when the 
World Doubles Final was sched- 
uled for Johannesburg, where it 
will run Nov. 18-24. 


Langer Wins German Masters Playoff 

STUTTGART (AFF) — Bernhard Langer of Genmany defeated Rodger 
Davis of Australia on the firat playoff hale 'Sunday to win the German 
Masters. Langrr’sbinfie on Na 18, for a final round of 68, had tied Davis at 
13-under-par 275. Davis had fired a 65 to the second straight day. 

On toe first extra hole, a par A Davis hooked his drive and was unable 
to try for the green on his second shot because of trees. I .anger reached 
the green in regulation and two-patted for a par, Davis imssed his putt for 
par from 20 feet (6 meters). 

• Golf era may ground their dubs fa a hazard under fifintedconditions, 

but they no longer will be allowed to fix spike marks around .the hole 
under new rules adopted by the U.S. Golf Association and Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club of St Andrews. ' (AP) 

• US. Open chanmion Meg MaBon finished with a 3-under'par 216 to 
win the Dauyo World Women’s Championship in Cairns, Australia. 

Anthony Signs Big Deal With Knidks 

CHARLESTON, Sooth Carolina (NY7) — As National Basketball 
Association training camps got underway over the weekend, the New 
York Knicks signed a lucrative deal with Greg Anthony, their first-round 
draft choice. 

The 23-year-old point guard got a six-year guaranteed contract that 
trill pay him $875,000 this season, with an increase of 5262^00 in each 
following season, fa addition, Anthony received a signing bonus in excess 
of $1 million, for a total package worth more than $7,462^00. 

• The Miami Heat signed first-round draft pick Steve Smith, Michigan 

State’s leading all-time scorer. \ (AP) 

For ihe Record 

Olympic champion Alexander Kmioritsch’s victory Sunday fa the 
^ m^q^^^in^Donmjschingcn^i^many. The Soviets 

The U.S. governing body for track and Held reinstated 400-mctcx record- 
holder Butch Reynolds to run domestically and recommended his two-year 
suspension for a positive drag test be lifted in tern ati on ally. (AP) 

Umpire Steve Palermo got a standing ovation Saturday when he 
haltingly walked to home plate before a Rangers- Athletics game, making 
his first appearance on a baseball field since he was shot in the spine when 
he tried to stop a robbery fa Dallas fa early July. (AP) 

Britain’s Michael Watson, an a life-support machine since a World 
Bmting Organization title fight two weeks ago, underwent surgery Friday 
to h rip his breathing. A tracheotomy was performed at Sl Bartholomew’s 
hospital fa London, opening a hole in Watson's throat (Reuters) 

Pemefl WUtaker of toe United States defeated Jorge Paez of Mexico in 
12 rounds on Saturday in Reno, Nevada, to remain the lightweight 
champ ion of the WCrfd. (AFP) 

Maurice Blocker became the new IBF welterweight champion Friday 
by defeating Glenwood Brown by deririon after 12 rounds. (AFP) 

Cm Yong Kang of South Korea defended his WBA flyweight title on 
Saturday by stopping Leo Gamez of Venezuela in Seoul (AP) 

■ Festin, die Argentine horse who has earned more than $2 million by 
charging from last plaeajo first, did it again Saturday when he charged 
through the homestretch in Belmont Park in New Yorit and snatched the 
S85&G00 Jockey Gob Gold Cup from Chief Honcho and Strike the Gold 
in his last strides. (NYT) 


We can help you call your boss in Boston 


Bobbi Coney 
AT&T Operator 
Pittsburgh, PA 


Or your partner in Palo Alro. 

Or your broker in Boca Raton. 

With A 7$T USADirect* Service, calling the States is 
fist and easy. You just dial the special AT&T USADirect 
access numberforthe country you’re ia 
Within seconds, you’ll experience one of the friendliest 
sounds you can heir when you’re away from home. An 
AT&T Operator offering © help you complete your call. 

Use your AT&T Calling Card or call col lea And not 
only can you minimize hotel surcharges but you can also 
save with our international rates. 


Only AT&T USADirect Sertice puts you in easy reach 
of an AT&T Operator in the States born over 90 countries 
around the world. 

And itS fust another way AT&T is there to help you 
from practically anywhere in the world. 

Whether it & calling your boss in Boston. 

Or your client in Kalamazoo. 

AT&T USADirect’ Sennce. 

Your Express Connection io AT&T Service. 
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Unification-Speak: Tracking New German 


By Barry James 

International Herald Tribune 

I N his essay ‘The Awful Ger- 
man Language,’' Made Twain 
told how he used to visit the col- 
lection of curiosities in Heidel- 
berg Castle, where one day he 
surprised the keeper by speaking 
German. 

“I spoke entirely in that lan- 
guage, Twain said, “He was 
greatly interested; and after 1 had 
talked a while be said my German 
was very rare, possibly ‘unique’; 
and wanted to add it to his muse- 
um.” 

If the idea of patting a language 
in a museum seems bizarre, con- 
sider a project by the German 
Language Institute is Mannheim, 
which has put four million words 
into a computer data base in or- 
der to capture the language that 
typified German reunification. 

“So far, nobody knows how 
langua g e changes.” said Gerhard 
Stickel the co-director of the in- 
stitute. “Here we have one of the 
rare examples where we can ob- 
serve at least partial language 
changes in the time in which we 
live. Withinjust two years, the use 
of certain words changed and oth- 
ers became archaisms." 

The institute gathered quota- 
tions from newspapers, graffiti, 
billboards and pamphlets related 
to the months before and after 
unification and created the data 
base to add to its existing collec- 
tion of “New speak” from the 
Communist era. 

The material has yet to be ana- 
lyzed because the Central Insti- 
tute for Linguistics in Berlin, 
which has been a partner in the 
project, is due to close at the end 
of this year and, as Shekel said, its 
staff members have their minds 
on other thing s. 

Bui many members of the insti- 
tute, part of the former East Ger- 
man Academy of Sciences, are 
scheduled to join the institute in 
Mannheim next year, and Shekel 
said be hopes for a fruitful col- 
laboration in studying the lan- 
guage of the Wends, as the unifi- 
cation process is known. 

George Orwell noted that “if 
thought corrupts language, lan- 
guage can also corrupt thought.” 
Had tins happened during the 45 
years of Marxism in East Germa- 
ny? 

“About 25 years ago, the hy- 
pothesis about the two German 



stales developing their own lan- 
guages was discussed in great de- 
tail” S ticket said. “Some 10 years 
later the West did not believe in 
this hypothesis any longer. Only 
the East kept the idea that having 
a new language would be good to 
come to a new identity. 

“Nevertheless, it is still one lan- 
guage. We had only different uses 
in various aspects of everyday life, 
especially wnere we had different 
legal and a dminis trative systems, 
but the language in the two halves 
never really came apart" 

One of the main reasons for 
this, Stickel said, is that people in 
the East watched West German 
television and therefore escaped 
the kind of language that then- 
masters might have sought to im- 
pose. 

Still, the language as spoken in 
the East was more conservative 
and old-fashioned than that in the 
West according to Stickel partly 
because it was not so subject to 
outside, particularly American, 
influence. Russidsms never really 
caught' on in the East, and words 


that were imported from the Sovi- 
et Union were often of English or 
foreign origin in a different con- 
text — for example Kombine, for a 
harvesting combine, or Dispatch- 
er, for a middle-ranking official. 

Stickel said that under commu- 
nism, there was a tremendous dis- 
crepancy between the language 
spoken in public and that used 
privately. 

Public speech was rooted in the 
Marxist dichfe of the 1920s, be 
said, while private speech closely 
resembled the language spoken 
everywhere in Germany. 

“It is an old Marxist theory that 
language is the superstructure of 
social and economic existence 
and that whenever the systems 
change language will change as 
well," Shekel said. “This thesis 
□ever has be® proved. I am fa- 
miliar with Orwell and I don’t 
think that East Germany ever had 
a real Newspeak. What they had 
was a particular political and eco- 
nomic vocabulary, together with 
the general German tendency to 


produce highly complex com- 
pound words.” 

With unification, the differ- 
ences that used to exist are quick- 
ly being ironed ouL The East has 


The government-funded, 
340,000 Deutsche mark 
($200,000) project will preserve 
words specifically related to the 
unification process that might 
otherwise have slipped out of 
sight once that process was over. 
One such is Mauerspecht, from a 
combination of wall and wood- 
pecker, to describe a person who 
went out with mallet and chisel to 
chip a piece off the Berlin Wall 

German is now the second lan- 
guage in the European Communi- 
ty after En g lish , in terms of the 
number of native speakers, and 
Stickel said it was inevitable that 
a standard language would devel- 
op for use in the international and 
overall adminis trative context. 

“But there will always be color- 
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ful varieties of regional dialects,” 
he added. 

Of these; the Saxon dialect 
sometimes raises a snicker be- 
cause it was so often mimicked by 
westerners as a parody of the way 
that East Germans speak, which 
had more to do with the general 
culture than with politics, Stickel 
said. 

The Institute for the German 
lan guage is a publicly funded re- 
search "body, but unlike the Aca- 
demie Fran^aise, it has no writ to 
impose stylistic norms. The lan- 
guage develops os it develops, in- 
creasingly absorbing words from 
En glish and other foreign lan- 
guages and increasingly. Stickel 
said, toward a simp ler and more 
direct style, bureaucratic usage 
excepted. 

Not too simple, however. 
Twain's observation that it takes 
a gifted person 30 hours to learn 
English , barring spelling and pro- 
nounring. 30 days to learn French 
and 30 years to learn German still 
has a grain of truth. 
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